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THE ORIGIN OF BOMBAY. 

ILLVfiTltATEli WITlf 

COINS, INSCRIl^riONS, AND MAPS* 

IlY 

J. QERSON dA CUNHA. 


ciiArrjBR I. 

INTBODHOTIOII. 

** Bombay bati k Textremite sad-cat de la petite tie de memo 
nom • . « • Sa rade, une des pliiai>ellei et des plus sArea de I'inde 
.... Taapect en eat fort pittoresque* et il est pea de porta qu* 
on paUse lui comparer. A l*arriere-plnn, lea montagnea dn continent 
avec leurs eommets d^coupSa se detacbeot aar 1'^ aaur dd ciel, tandir 
qu* k leura pieda lea collinea et lea ilea; cbarguea ddradt lee mouaaona 
d’une verdure luxuriante, foririent un tableaux dea plua revisaanta.’’— 
M. Alfred Orandidier, To*tr dn Monde^ Vol. XX., p. 122. 

This quotation, from a rriodern Freiicb traveller, givea a vei/ 
concise, but accurate, description of the aspect of Bombay; There ia 
i grejtt deal besides the panorairia,' however, in the topography and 
history of the island, which is very interesting; Not only tha refi* 
mtits bnt/ereir those who have hot liad the advantage, or fdlt' Clie 
distress, as the case may be, of living in this hot aiid ndoist but ii. 
some respects charming city, may like to know it. 

As an introduction to the subject; it iriay be worth while to e'jipUi’ 
the rsHson d'etre of these fragmentary notes, which, without an 
:overweeiiii]!g ^ense of their -nieiit, have been put together under the 
somewhat exotic ''esignation of Th", Origin o^’ISom&dtf. I say advisedly 
exotic designation, becahse it is an adaptation from the domain of 
iiatnral history and biology to a descriptive account of the foundation 
and political history of a city. And as these researches in the ancient 
history o: Bombay can be traced to more {ban one source, I would 
have, indeed, preferred, had not the expression been unfamiliar to the 
English idiom, to name them’, after the manner of tho Latin and 
cognate languagts. The Ongias of Somhay, 
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tHK ORiaiN OF BOMDAV. 


TiventV'firc years ago, when Bombay had begun to emerge from 
it = mcrJieevalstngc, I began to collect, with the enthusiasm and Tivacity 
oE youth I documents, legends, and traditions relative to its past and 
that of its neighbourhood. The singular position of this city 
between the extremes, which always touch, of barbarism and ivilisa- 
tion, must strike one — as it struck me on my first visit to Bombay in 
May 1800, when it was still surnaindcd by walls and moats, vrith 
gates and suspension-bridges —as a place worthy of a laborious and 
conscientious study. 

“ Bombay,** ns I said in the Preface to my work on the History 
and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein, 'Mike, probably, no capital 
city ill the world, presents to the* scholar the contradictory aspect of 
being at the same time surrounded by seats of very pneient civilisa- 
tions— Buddhist, .Siraite, Mahotnodiui, and Pnrtugu^ser^^nd wild 
country inhabited by people as savage as the race nng m the 
deep recesses of the SatpArfts/* 

As the collection of these disjoinfed local historical memoranda in- 
creased, I commenced to publish them under the heading of " Words 
and Places in and about Bombay,” in the Iwlian in 1874. 

The work on the neighbouring cities of Chniil and Bassein followed, 
and the natural desire to hunt up the relics of antiquity amongst the 
ruins of those two ' cities of the dead,’ brought to light some rare 
coins. They had the fascimtiiig power of drawing me off from the 
limited firld of archaeology to that large sphere, where, according to 
A. de Barthdlemy, La nurnismatiquo • . • . nons a laissdleplos de 
connaissances et de d 'tails aur Ics ycligions anciennes, sur la gdogra- 
ot sur I’histoire de coutries dont la tradition dcriten’a guere fadt 
connsttre que les udms.” 

It is said that this century is, before all things, the century of 
■story. Arts and literatures, religions and philosophies, are chiefly 
nteresting as successive manifestations of the schema of human 
evolution. Each coin being a contemporary monument of the event 
to which it alludes, its ‘study eventually resulted'. \ the publication, 
of my Contributions to the Study of Indo-Port. gnese Numis* 
inatics,” in which reference wos also made to Bombay. 

Papers based on these desultory notes were occasionally published 
in the Journals of yarioiA local learned Societies, such as the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatio, the Medical and Pliysioal, and the 
Anthropological, as well as in the Municipal Blue-book ou the Censns 
of 1881, as witnesses to the coiitiiiu'ty of the historical life of this 
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City. References to the history of Bombay were niso made in 
invr memoir, I’ead at the Infcerimtional Congress of Orientalists of 
Florence in 1878, and published in the Atti del IF, Cungresso 
Iniernazionale degli OrtentalintL 

The«e personal explanations may, perhaps, to one nnac(]nainted 
with facts savour of egotism. But as it is a goneral complaint that 
India has not yet had. an historian to deal comprehensively with her 
wonderful career, nud that she is equally deficient in point of 
biography, which really constitutes the base of history, I do not 
know that an apology is needed for entering into the biographical 
details of the origin of these notes before 1 enter into the Origin 
of Bombay. 

Good oftentimes arises out of evil. The accumulation of all these 
chaotic matenals. would most probably have for ever remained 
unedited, bad not tlie dire calamity which has visited Bombay 
for some months, and well-nigh depopulated the city, recalled, 
their nearly forgotten existence. This misfortune of the plague, 
which will ill the end, I hope, prove nii esseittial blessing in disguise, 
has now nearly ceased, although some time may yet elapse before 
complete tranquillity is restored to the disturbed public conscience,, 
notwithstanding the proverbially short memory of the people in 
general — 

Nam negue nos agero hoc patrixi tempore inigiio 
Fossumus eequo aninio. 

Tv/ seek inspiration amidst the ravages and anxieties of the time 
pf terror, of panic and the loosening of tjie moral fibre of this cosmo^ 
politan population ; to learn lessons from the caprices of fortune ; 
to draw inferences from the experiences of the past ; or to cast, as i. 
werje, the horoscope of Bombay, I unsealed these old papers as i 
unlocking some sybilline books, laid aside a quarter of a century befor' 
They came fo confirm the opinion I had once ventured to express i 
a paper only four years since, while commenting on the diary of the 
French missionn’y, the Abb& CoUinenu do Kloguen, who was in 
Bombay in 18*''/, jnst seventy years ago. 

**The great events,” I then said, ** that have materially oontribufed 
to the making of modern Bombay, are the Treaty of Bassein, which 
destroyed the Maritha confederacy, the annexation of the Dckkan, 
and the opening of the Suez Canal, which helped considerably to 
raise this city to the proud position of the gateway of India. On the 
ruins of the Peishwa’s dominion, just a decade before the arrival of the 
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French missionnry here, was thus rising the ediGce of a 
little island on the Kunkan Const, destined to rule over n great part 
a vast Continent. Sjiice then it has passed through various criti^l 
phases of growth nud development, throa«*h years of joy and of sorrow, 
periods of unnatural inflation alternating with those of appirenily 
hopeless depression, b,nr, spit-e of i^ll tl>is, Bombay, like Pari^ 
jluctuat nec merijttnr." And, like Paris, Bombay has grown, 
due allowance being made for the boldness ol[ the comparison, slowly 
at first, bat rapidly during the last quarter of this century. From 
Chnrlamagne to Nuppleun, Paris took nearly ten cantuyies^to become 
a populous city, and Bombay, from lluinphrey Cooke to Jonathan 
Duncan, ha^ spent about one huivlrcd and fifty years to develop from 
a mere hamlet into a fair town. In 1811 Paris contained 600,000 
inhabitants. From tb.at time to 1846 the population inlhreased by the 
yearly addition of 11,001 heads, the iiuml>er of house:* ‘'lereasing in 
proportion to shelter one million of souls. From 1860. to ^895, 
4l,0 iO. new lious vs were built, and the popiilatioti had gro.wn to 

2.500.0. 00. The Parisian statistics do not furnish figures anterior to 
^lie Ii^st years of the Fiqpirc ; but for the last twenty-^. ve. years the 
^ity has been c.iiricheJ by the HU.auHl immigration of 25^000 souls. 
The density of the popnlaiion, which, during the first Republic, was 
represented by 5.5. m)lres enrres per head, siow 33. Thjs density 
^s, moreover, e.iihanccxl liy the piling tif floors^ families gnmpant 
snr lea epanlea dea occupants primitivea. 

Thus Bombay resembles Paris, ns some. other cities, in the rapidity 
of its expansion within the. last quarter of a century. In, 1814 the 
population «»f Bombay was nhnut 2(10,000, and the tenements 

10.000. Now the, population bus quadrupled, and the num.her of 
‘iiililiriirs. lias nearly donblcJ. While in 1814 most of the houses 

inststed of groqiid ftoorn, and a few of two floors, there arc. now 

iiiidreds, i.f not thousands, of b.uildings, of more, thiini irve Q.ooys. 
riu* donsitv of the popnlation h.as in ili,c meantirqe become enormous* 
The minim, n,tn of house pppulaiio.ii by sertions k now higher in 
Bombay th.:m tlio Tiiax'inum in London.. In France, ven, mclnding 
tlio nrhati p,ipu,l;ui(>n, tln^re aro only 187 persons to the sqnaro mile. 
Mild in r'iiiginnd, also including the largo to.wns, a little Qver 5Ui). 
There i.s more concentration and pressure of the populace in Bombay 
than in Calcutta. Like the Adriatic tribes who took refuge in the 
^ity <»f the Lagoons, nil tribes in Western India flock to Boiiibay» 
and from traditional beliefs, .social instincts and tribal affinities hre 
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drawn lo certain areas* in the town, where their tendenejj^ is to 
aggi^merale rather than to disperie. Within the memery of many 
of us fields which were once open and cultivated hn\e now been built 
over with houses of aU'shapea and sises. 

^otli/«r feature. Mnmun to both Paris and Bombay is the prestige 
add the influence, which each of them exercises over all the country, 
far beyond the limits of their own adtiiiiiUtrative spheres. J3iimbay 
draws, as the metropolis, the best talent from provinces and districts 
arobnd) and dictates laws and fashions to India as Paris does to 
France. 

Jt is said that Bombay is the Alexandria of India. Its geographical 
position and commercial relations bear evidently some resemblance 
to tho great eastern entrepot of the Mediterranean. As the swampy 
Rhakoiis, a merer flshime village, which Alexniuler the Great trans- 
formed into thr splendid city of Alexandria, the desolate islet of the 
Bombay Kdh fislicrinen was changed into the present capital of 
Western India. Liks Alexandria, it is, moreover, on the highway to 
other cities. As the visitor hurries from steamer to rail on 'the way 
to tho pyramid^ and to Luxor, the tndiaii tourist rushes from the 
Ballard Pier to. the Victoria Station on the way to the Taj Mahal, 
Delhi, and Benares. But in all other respects Bombay is the Paris 
of India. It is true it does not possess the beautiful, and, according 
to Lebrun, the honest, smiling river — 

Ln Seine aux bords riants, nyrnfihe tranquille et pure, 

Porte sen doux cristal,^ enuemi du parjiire, 

A I’iinraeiise Thetis ; 

but it Jias instead One of the most splendid harbours in the world, 
about which the old Portuguese Viceroy, Antr>nio de Meilo e Castro, 
wrote to the King of Portugal, D. Affotiso VI, in 16^2 : ** Moreover, 
I seethe best port your Majesty possesses in India, with which that 
of Lisbon not to be compared, treated as of little value by the 
Portagiiose themselves.” 

The history of- die two cities has hitherto proved that they are 
both endowed v ith powers of rreuperatinn to meet the effects of 
disaster. But while Paris possesses the vitality of a virile constitution, 
seasoned nml braced up by the lapse of some centuries, to guarantee 
its future, O.imbay is vet too young to ju&tifycany dogmatic prognos- 
tications of continued prosperity. 

History, like drama, delights ^in contrasts and coincidences. But 
if the histori-'nl paiallels of the past werelogtcil arguments in relation 
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to the changed conditions of to-day, the tragic fate of nearly all the 
cities in Western India, whose cxistenco could hardly be counted by 
the cycle of three centuries, would lead us, indeoJ, to vary gloomy * 
forebodings. 

Ahmedabad, with its houses of brick and mortar and tiled rooffr, the 
broad streets, the chief of them with room enough for ten ox-carriages 
to drive abreast, and k thousand stone mosques among its piibli<* 
buildings, each with two large minarets and many wonderful inscrip- 
tioiis, rich in painters, carvers,, weavers, and embroiderers ; Bijupur, 
with its Ark-Killnh, the Sat Mazli, the mehels, mosques, tombs and 
palaces, its goldsmiths and jewellers ; the emoorium of Surat, a 
city of a very great trade,’* ns Barbosa describes it in the beginning of 
the 16th century, in all classes of merchandise” ; Goa, the Borne 
of the East, built on seven liilJs, with its magnificent cathedral, iis 
churches and convents, three fine hospitals, the dwuiieoiis of the 
Inquisition as famous as those of the ducal palace ac St. Mark’s 
Square, in Venice, rich in mansions and in the produce of every part 
of the globe, a grand arsenal, a nav4l dep&t conveniently located, the 
sheltered stronghold of the Portuguese squadrons, where they 
returned to refit and rest in absolute security until some renewed 
need of actiou called again for their services — all these can now 
write upon their portals the glory is departed,” while many others, 
such as Bassein, Chaul, Golconda, Ahmodnagar, Gulburga, &c., are 
now little more than mere heaps of ruins. 

1 will not claim, to possess the prophetic instinct to foresee waat 
is in store for Bombay. But as it Has adopted the happy motto* 
of TJrhs prinia in ludisj it may be hoped that this will prove of 
good augury, and tliat among other privileges Bombay will own that 
of priority among the Indian cities for longevity in uudecaying 
prosperity. 

Since these notes were written, many new works, both official and 
unofficial, .on Bombay, relating especially to rlie early British period, 
have been published. Still there is a good dea. to be learnt. One 
may, indeed, say of Bombay, in the words of La ^ontaine : **That 
is a field whioh cannot be so harvested that there will not be some- 
thing left for the latest comer to glean.” 

I have divided these notos into four periods — the Hindu, the 
Mabomedan. the Poi tugiio.-e, and the British. 
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CIIAITKU n. 

THE HINDU PERIOD. 

TUe Hi idu period is lost in the mist of Its )li^tory is j):irlly 

legend jiry and partly authriitiu. The lejends. eoiiiiccieii with thu 
god Siva and his consort, as well as'with the other id :1s wiiieli have 
been established on the island from time irn neniorial, hotli in and 
abou* Bombay, are voliiniinons^ but the anthentio dofiiineiits are very 
scarce. Reserving the legends to be treated of in eoninetion witii the 
description of tlio Hindu temples liirther on. I sliall begin liere willi 
a numismatic document. Its authcMiticity cainint he iin|iiign<‘d, hnt 
its existence docs not unhappily prove njore than wluit Orid implied 
ill his well-knr.wi. adage, l*nctnni nhvi — ifotnuim-nta manfint. 

It may be worth while to rjuote here, to preservj? in ehronologhial 
order the col .<;'of events in rouncction with this coin, an extract from 
a letter of the 16tli July, 1881 : . I send you the coin 

found in Gavel about 2 mouths ago. It was about April that it 
was discovered, while Municipal workpeople were digging for our 
drainage syatcin.' The hole was about six feet deep • • • • 

Eduljee BusToMiEK Rkporter.” 

On inspecting the place where the coin was found, it was ascer- 
tained that the hole was just on the verge of a compound- wall* from 
tlu Gavel lane to the west of the Kalkadevi Rond, ns it branches off 
into Mumbadevi and the Dadi.^et Street. The coins recovered from 
the hoard, probably a large one, were only three. As the Vunia 
landlord protested against the search being carried on within his 
enclosure, the attempt was given up. The two remaining coins were 
appropriated by the Municipality and exhibited at the meeting of the 
local Asiatic Society held on the iSth July, 1881. 

Gavel is the name of a village, which once covered tho whole of the 
land now fiivided by the Knlkadevi Rond into Gavel proper and old 
Ilanuman Lane. This ancient village was formerly occupied almost 
exclusively by th^ aboriginal trilie of the Kulis, who were converted 
by the Portuguese, and attached to the Parish Ghurch on the 
Esplanade with tlie adjoining cemetery, which exist no more. In 
i860, when I first visited ('nvcl, which seecys to be a Portuguese 
rendering of Kolwar, *a Kdli hamlet,’ it was the centre of the largest 

* Go ni'onml is a Malay word, l-OMpurtif, fur village, it has boon used for 
an oaclosure containing a liouso, oat-buildings. &c. 
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Roman Catholic coiiimanitj on the island, to which immigmuts from 
Bassein, S.ilsette, Damiiii and Goa made continual yearly additions. 
They supplied Bombay with clerks and domestic servants, and instead 
of one Church on the pjsplanade there were two — one in the midst of 
Cavel, and the other at Bolesvar ; the former of the invccaticjii of 
Nossa Senhora de Saude (Our Lady of Health), and the latter of 
Nossa Senhora d’Esperan^M (Our Lady of Hope). Again, the former 
belon^^ed tb tliemission^of the Padroado, and the latter to that of tho 
Prop*iganda Ffdc, while the'T cemeteries were at the New Sonapiir 
Lane, now changed into a Chapel, and at Dabul or the BiirrotFs’ Lniir, 
now closed, respectively. ; The new cemetery of the Cavel Church 
is now at D.iravi, while that oCthe Bolesvur Church is at Sewrt. 

The historicaf associations connected with this priniitive vdlage in 
the centre of the island suggest some ideas of a drirnatic character. 
It is a rich field for anthropologijpal studies^ to one ^'mect of which 
I have already drawn attention- 111 one of my oontribiitioiis to the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. Sj^e CrimwA Anthropology 
with reference to the Population of Bombay in thf* Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bo^nbtnj^ IJ., pp, 35 i et eeq, 

Cavel, once the seat of the Christian converts of the Fortiignese, 
has long been invaded, and, npw almost entirely, occupied, through 
the sheer fdrce of wealth, by the Yunias, who have replaced the old 
modest but airy villas,, with their crosses and gay little gardens, by 
their huge shapeless teiicmieiits^ without light and air, the hot-beds 
of future epidemic outbreaks. 

The Kdlis and their itorriari Catholic compeers, who are iu reality 
the oldest rural gentry oT Bombay, have thus been supplanted by a 
new race, perhaps of a stronger physical organisation and more 
energetic temperament^ acquired through their actual higher heredity 
and better envirniiTnent, but not any happier for that. It is a fact 
worth reflecting over that not a sinsle family of some emioei\ce in tho 
beginning of this century has left a descendant to represent it 
honourably at tlie present time. In other wu 'ds, the history of 
Bombay tends to show that the prosperity of a faiUA y seldom outlives 
the limited space of ^hree generations. 

This lack of social vitality is perhaps due to the fact of the Bombay 
society being quite alidn to the l'>cal interests, which are supposed to 
generally promote prosperous longevity, except those derived from 
a temporary sojourn. At the least appearance of danger, the 
fiomhily citizen seeks safety in flight to his native village or elsewhere. 
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leading behind' the residue of the popalation, which is bound by duty 
or by hard necessity to hear the exposure to all perils, as proved by 
the recent epidemic of the plague. 

The claim of long descent can only be made by the K61i 
aristocrat, who has not forgotten his ancestral rights ; carrying 
jround the neck as an insignia of his tribe a curious iroiv 
knife, manufactured by himself, the emblem of his autochthonous 
power, which symbolises both his patrician descent and his ancient 
sway over the island, — and by his Roman Catholic compeer, who has 
ascended by clerical education in the scale of bureaucratic regime from 
the Portuguese to the early British period. The rest of the inhabitants, 
whose only patent of nobility, besides lofty pretensions, is money, 
can hardly count ^heir' historic genealogy beyond three generations. 

A curse, more severe in form than that of Byron, like cloud, it 
passes,’* seem» ^ pursue the speculations of the Bombay trader and 
merphant. He has apparently that exalted feeling, so beautifully ex- 
pressed in the well-known Dantesque phrase. La earita del natio loco, 
inspired by his Mantuan guide, who said, The noblest motive is 
the public good ** ; but he does not yet know the truth embodied 
in the saying of a French writer — ** Material greatness is dust, while 
moral greatness is eternal.” Greed, which with all the sordidness 
around, is the dominant passion of the century, and which is more 
evident now, at this Jin du iihcle, than before, and the absolute want of 
high ideals of life and of character, have a great deal to answer for 
this state of precariousness in the life of the Bombay family. For 
character, besides its higher purpose, has that of improving heredity 
and cif prolonging physical existence amidst comforts. The secret of 
aninterrupted prosperity, thpn, lies doubtless in acting in the spirit, 
of the saying, ** AIUm in aerviendo eonaumorJ^ 

About a year after the Gavel find, I received the following note : — 
**Two coinsvfor your inspection, said to be of the 4th or 5rh century, 
found by a servant of mine in my farm at Mniganm, near Marole, in 
Sdlsette. — ^J. J. nft ilmeida.” This was in June 1882. It is, indeed, 
enconraging to stS people in Silsette know the age of the coins, 
due evidently to the interest the public takes in our numismatic 
debates in the Town Hall. 

These coins were picked from a hoard of About 200 specimena 
found in a clay pot. Similar coins discovered in Daman about this 
time passed into the hands of the Marwari coin-dealers, who either 
■old or melted them down, as is their immemorial custom. From 
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the discovery of a few coins underground it is not to be Bnppqsed that 
the territory where they were found belonged to the king, ffhose 
efigy or name they. bore. But the cir^^uinstance of two sRch hisurda 
belonging to the same king being found in close local proxiinity \B 
suggestive of their having once been the currency of JEictnooy and 
the adjoining country. 

Dr. Bhaii Dn ji was the first to describe some coins of this fjeties* 
found at Dcvaluna in Nasik, in 1870. He read the legend thus: — 

Raja Parama Muhesvara Maiiasa Nripa Deva Dhy^na Brikasa/’ and 
translated it thus : — ‘‘King, the great devotee of Muhesvara, who. 
derives his glory from cuotem plating God.’^ 

This decipherment was tentative and provisional on acconut of the 
absence of diacritical marks or vowels ; but on ^paleographic grounds 
and the testimony of the fabric of the coinage itself, which resembles 
that of the Guptas,— exhibiting a degree of del ^oration of art 
analogous to that of the latter in comparison with the less dcffective 
workmanship of the egins of the Western Kshatrapas, whose %ypki with 
slight modifications they oopied, — Dr» B. Diji assigned the omn to an 
unknown king of the Dekkan, who reigned about the epd of the 
4th century of our era. 

This assignment was corroborated by Sir A. Cunningham, who 
further Indcntitied the prince, whose bust and inscription it bore, from 
examining specimens found in Rujputana in 1879, with Krishna R4ja, 
of the house of the Rastrakiitas, whoso capital was Mankhed. in the 
Dckkan. His reading was as follows : — 

“ Parama Mahesvara, Mahsidytia pnd&nudhyAta, Sri Krishna 
Raja “ l7he Supremo King, the worshipper of Mahidytip« (Siva), 
the fortunate Krish^ Raja.” 

The General in aitribiitiDg this coin to Kfishna Rij« of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty adduced confirmatory evidence from ancient 
inscribed copper-plates in support of the theory of Dr. B. D4ji, of this 
prince havingf flourished about tbo end of the 4th century,' 
specified the period as from 375 to 400 A. D. 

Six years later Dr. Fleet attempted a new readin^' of the marginal 
legend thus “ Faramamahasvara MAtapatppadanudhyatasra Erish- 
naraja,” representing, when duly supplied with the omitted vowels. 
‘^Paramamahesvara Mutapitripadanadhjatasr! KfiahnarAja.” ‘The 
glorious Kfishnaraja, who is devout worshipper’ of (the go'd) MAhfis- 
varA'(and) who meditates pn the feet of his parents.’ (Indt Ani», 
Yol, xiv., p. 68). Of the three readings, the last is probably the most 
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correct. The full description of the coin, then, which is of silver^ 
weighing troy grains 33 , and of size *6, is as follows : — 

head of king with moustaches to right. No trace of 

legend or date. 

Jhe figure of a pretty well executed Ndndiy in a squatting 
posture, or bull recumbent to right. The marginal legend in modified 
Gupta characters commencing above the biiirs hump, as above. 

This Nandi or sacred bull was the ensign or crest of the king. It 
took*4he place of a peacock with outstretched wings on the reverse 
area of the Kumara Gupta coins, or such wings with expanded tail on 
those of his son, Skanda Gupta. The device (»f a bull is, moreover, 
the representative of "Siva, as that of a boar is the representative 
of Vishnu, It seems, therefore, that ''Siva was the /'am ly-god of 
Krishnimija, as Vishiiu was the family-god of the Ohalukyas, whose 
coins and seals of grants bear the device of a boar. 

But who %vas Krislinaraja RashtrakuU ? It is in reality rather 
hard to say. ^*The book of the past/’ says a German writer, is, on 
the whole, a closed book ; the greatest historians have only succeeded 
in taming one ni^ two of its pages.” If this is true of any epoch or 
country, it is much mure so of India. Its history is a closed book, 
and its pages can bo easily compressed within a very narrow compass. 
All the materials that constitute documentary evidence are scanty and 
extremely concise. Some copper-plates, a few eoiiH and the estaiupage 
froTh old rock and stone-slabs epigraphy make up tlic whole of the 
offlbiai i«cordsof both the ancient and mediaeval India. A snbsidiary 
aid may, perhaps, be derived from some magnificent architectural 
remains scattered throughout the Indian continent and its islands ; 
but neglect and vandalism have considerably impaired their value. 

Nor is there much to learn about it from the . Mahntncdan 
historians. If History is philosophy teacliiug by examples,*’ there 
is hardly a^enuine historian among the sectaries of Islam in its ruthless 
career of insolence in this country. Their chroniclers, with their usual 
ignorance and prejm^irf^e gloat, amidst puerile and monotonous stories 
of conspiracies, int-igues, and murders, over the burning horrors reserved 
for their antagonists. Whether they merely represent the spirit of the 
age or their Koranic precepts chorish the genus of intolerance, this 
is not the place to discuss. To delineate a qharacter or relate an 
anecdote is more important according to them than accurate and 
detailed 'inquiries into facts. Their historians have forgotten that 
the Greek word to which they owe the name does not mean 
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to tell but to inquire. Even Ferishta, who isv by common 
consent^ superior to them all, is pot entirely free from these 
delects. His account, for instance, of the famous episode of the so- 
called Abdoola, Portuguese Mealecan (Mir Ali Khan), his flight, 
exile and attempt to ascend the throne of Tdsuf Ali Shuh, with the 
help of the Portuguese and of that Richelieu of Bijapur, Asad Khan, 
Duke o£ Belgaum or Condestabre^ as Joad de Barros calls him, is 
in flagrant contradiction with the contemporary authentic records 
preserved in the State archives in Goa. Th6se official docupients 
signed by the pretender himself and his sons, have lately been published 
and throw a flood of light on those dark transactions. The true history 
of India, however, begins with the arrival of the Portuguese in India. 
Castanheda, Gaspar Correa, Joad de Barros, Diogo do Couto, Antonio 
Bocarro and a few others» most of whom, with the exception of Joad 
de Barros, spent many years of their active life in those troubhus times 
in India, are the best historians India ever had up to .Le end of the 
sixteenth century. From that time history has emerged from the 
stage of mere personal narratives and anecdotal tales. In showing 
their sympathy with virtue and abhorrence of vice, unlike their 
irreconcileable enemiei^ the Moors, they for the first time in India set 
an example worthy of being imitated by those' to whom Sir H. Elliott 
applies the Ciceronian remark of *‘Non exornatores rerum, sed 
tantnm — ^modo narratores fuerunt.” 

But to return to Krishuarija Rashfrakuta. In that excellent 
repository of historical lore of Western India, the Gazetteer of *.he 
Bombay Presidency^ admirably edited by my friend Sir James M. 
Cainpbell, mention is made both of the origin and other incidents of 
the RHshtjakutas, their branches and their capitals. Dr. Bhandai;kar 
tells us they were once named ** Bnttas, who gave their name to the 
country of Maharashtra, and were found in it even in the times of 
Asoka the Maurya.” Dr. Fleet believes Bafto to be an abbreviation of 
IMshtfakutos, whose origin was possibly Aryan ; but Dr. Burnell looks 
on them, on the other hand, as of Drevidiap origin, Ratte beiug 
equivalent to the Kanarese and Telugu raddi ot'reddif denoting the 
caste of aboriginal Telugu farmers, meaning the headman of a village. 
In abort, Boshtrakuta is said to be a title to designate the headman of 
a rashtra or province, just as OramaJmia designates the headman of a 
village. Their capital is said tot have been MAnyakhfita,— hAsto being 
simply a small town, which they eventually changed into M«Dspm, 
fHta being a large town, in order to magnify it— which baa been 
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Identified with the modern Malk^fid or Manklied in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, and with the Mankir of the Arab travellers of the tenth century 
of our era, who' designated them Ualharas, from Vallabha, a title 
assumed by them from their predece8soi*s the Chulukyas. Elsewhere 
Mvnapnra, the seat of another branch of the Kishtrakutas, is identified 
with Msinpur in MaWa. Then, again, the llastfakutas are said 
to have been feudatory or hereditary governors of provinces, who, 
when they rose to sovereign power, preserved their official title as a 
dyrastic or family name. 

Was Krishnardja, who issued the Cavel coin, really a Busb- 
trakuta, as General Cunningham believed ? The latest researches assign 
*the coin probably to another KrishnarAja, of the Ealuchuri dynasty, 
whose capital was Tripura or Tevur, near Jabalpur. In the eiirly- 
centuries of our era he reigned over Gujarat and adjacent provinces, 
including the Northern Konkan or Bombay, having also their own 
branches, liL. most of the other early Indian moiinrchies. Dr. Fleet 
writes: — existence, in the direction of Gujarat, of an early king 
named KfishnarAja, who may be altotted to this period, just as well as 
to a somewhat earlier date, has also been established by certain coins 
from D&valana in the Nasik district ; and though the tendency has 
been to refer these coins to an early Rashtrakuta king . . • , 

still there is nothing to connect them with the RashfraknU or any 
particular dynasty . • . . ** Gasettecr of the Bombay Preaidemy^ 
Vol. L, Part II., pp. 205-296, Elsewhere he says : — “As regards the 
coins, .there is nothing that compels us to 'allot them to any dynasty 
in particular ; and they are probably Kalachuri coins of Krislmaraja, 
the father of Samkaragana.” Ibid. p. 385. After all, it matters 
little. The Boman poet had indeed a good reason to say— FVicImii 
ahiit — momimenta manenL 

We do not know, then, yet with certainty which Krishnarajn it is, 
whether Rfishtrakuta or Kalachuri. But the type of this coin connects 
Bombay in an unbroken series with Greece, in a manner, besides, that 
may at first appear paradoxical, but it is, nevertheless, a numiamatie 
faot of great historical value. 

While to wend one'a way safely through this labyrinth of the 
copper-plate grants and rock-epigraphs, one requires the Ariadne's 
clue of thread, the coins, on the contrary, sp^ak plainly. Those who^ 
like the great Eckhel, know how to interpret their silent language — 
'■Tamen quanta fuerit has per terras, populosque artis pictorim per- 
fectio, iiiperstitea eorum numi palam eloqnantur” — require no other aid. 
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Some apology is, however, due for my lingering at such a length 
on a topic that may seem apparently insignificant to many readers. 
The circumstance of this coin being the sole sarvival of the 
traditions of the past, which has lain hidden for fifteen centuries under- 
ground, enabling me now to recreate, as it were, a new pagg in the 
annals of Bombay, and the fact that it was wipned out hven from 
tradition renders this somewhat tedious tarrying an absolute necessity, 
for which I crave the reader’s indulgence. 

A historian has often to be a philosopher. It is his business, as 
Buckle says, to trace the tendencies of thought and feeling which 
toad to political changes, and which in mere aimals are kept from view 
by the gloomy record of wars and of armies, of individual caprices 
and of sporadic revivals of funaticism. And it is by the careful study 
of such documents as these that one can arrive at the truth. In des- 
cribing events the historian has to trace the operation of general 
causes without neglecting to inquire into the origin of ea^ii particular 
fact. Like organic beings, coins heve their lineage and their mor- 
phology. In investigating, for example, the ancestry of this coin of 
Krishnar&ja and its morphology, — or the history of those changes in 
form and in type which have resulted both from definite historical 
events and from influences which are always present, affecting in a 
greater or less degree the evolution of coins, — what a fascinating field 
of speculation is opened. Those influences are, moreover, the result of 
forces common to human nature. Though analogous to those whidi 
produce the variation in form in the animal and vegetable kingjornsf 
they are proclaiming the unity of the Universe and the solidarity of 
mankind, through its chequered existence and laboured progress in 
the world, amidst the alternations of fear and hope, of aspiration 
and despondency. 

The dramma, for such is the name of the coin, of Krishnardja is 
a lineal descendant of the silver coin of the Guptas, who on Jiheir part 
copied from the silver money of the Western Kshatrapas in weight 
and fabric, and the king’s head on the obverse. On the reverse, 
however, a peacock, of the two different types 1 have already 
mentioned above, from the time of Chandra Gupta 11. Yikraxn&ditya, 
was substituted. The Kshntrapa reverse was a pyramid in the form of 
three arches having benejith it a wavy line, which, for want of a 
better name, has been commonly called chaitya. This symbol 
must have some signification, as in the widest range of human 
observations there is nothing meaninglcM. It remained a constant 
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type of the Kshatrapa coinage from the time of Chashthi/a, the 
Tiap.tanes of Ptolemy, whose capital was tjjain, hia date being 
now accepted as beginning with the Saka era in A. D. 79, till the 
dynasty succumbed to the Quptaa at the end of the 4th century of 
thd* Christian era. It seems that the' pyramid of three arches or 
chaitya is the Girnir, the holy mountain, the wavy line representing 
the waters of the Si^arsana, the ancient ^aored lake near 6irtidr. 
And there is a precedent foe such a suggestion. Herodotus tells us 
that in, the Egyptian coins of about 500 B. C., supposed to be those 
of the Persian Satrap Aryandes, a zigzag or wavy line was uspd as an 
Emblem for water. Rawlinson’s Herodotus^ III., 145, note 6. The 
silver coins of the Kshatrapas are, on the other hand, evident copies 
of the Greek homidrachms. We know from the Periplus, *hat the 
eoins of Menander end Apollodotus were current, at Barygaza, 
modern Broach, as late as the latter end of the first century of our era. 
They werCt in fact, copies of the Philopator edius of Apollodotus. ^ 

The pedigree of the Krishnardja coin has hereto been traced, after 
passing through the Gupta and Kshatrapa phases of evolution, to the 
first century o#the Christian era. The morphological features of the 
dynastic symbol on the reverse had in the meantime undergone, 
according to the causes of variation, which are religious, artistic, .^.nd 
historical, considerable alteration in physiognomy. Were not prolixity 
a literary siiif and if space allowed it, innumerable examples might 
have been cited in furtlier illustration of the subjec^t. 

ThVs tliero is a law of heredity in coins. In the early stage of its 
tunctional development, as a medium of exchange, the two essential 
elements of circulation of a coin are weight and tnetal, such as ingots 
and implements. Shape and mark impressed upon it constitute a 
later and more advanced degree of progress. These undergo, in course 
of time, changes which are observable in the evolution of the species. 

Each issue must inherit from the issue which preceded it ; or, in 
other words, by the law of descent the shape and type of a coin are 
determined by thc^iorm of the preceding species, and it is not in the 
power of man Jo revolutionize a coinage. Besides, the fainter the 
traces of descent, the more advanced is the stage of civilisation, each 
variation being dne to some more or less violent change in the govern- 
ing power. Absolute stagnation in coin-types means, as in other 
things, senile degeneration. It is apparent then that a barbarous 
people is the least prone to advance. By that characteristic inertia 
or misoncism, as Prof. Lonibroso calls it, which is inherent in human 
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niiture, thej eschew all ioitiatiFe with a tendency to modify their 
confirmed habits. As motion is life, and stillness leads to dissolu- 
tion, a type that does not progress deteriorates, or where evolution 
ceases devolution begins. This branch of human psychology finds 
many apt illustrations in the department of numismaties, perhaps as 
rich as those in the world-wide field of natural selection. 

Then as coinages are related, and there are connecting links at each 
point of transition, the coinaae of Krishnar^ja, as illustrated by the 
Oavel specimen, may be traced up to the Oreek source. The changes 
of dynasties hardly afiEect the morphology of coins — a fact suggestive 
of what is taking place throughout the world, that, conquests and 
changes of dynasties have no eS'ict upon the domestio conditions of 
the people. 

The type of the ndnit or recumbent bull, on the reverse of the 
Cavel coin, was a morphological' change from the Guptr peacock with 
outspread wings, or the- same bird with extended wings and expanded 
tail, as said before. The latter was a variation from the Buddhist 
chaitya of the Western Eshatrapas, for, which a prototype may 
perhaps be found among the prehistoric Buddhist cdins of Northern 
India. 

This family of the great Satraps was probably of a Parthian origin, 
as its title indicates. It is a term quite foreian to Sanskrit termi- 
noloey, and its Sanakritised form is derived from the 01d*Persian 
Khshatrapa. These Satraps held sway over a large territory, 
comprising or Northern Eonkan, from the last quarter of 

the first to the end of the fourth century A. D. 

About the middle of the second century ibis part of their dominion 
was overrun and captured by Qotamiputra ^atakarpi, king of the 
Dekkan, whose coin, struck after the Kshatrapa pattern, was found 
a few years ago in the Supdra s/dpo, Rudraddman, however, retook 
it some time after, and thus Bombay and the adjoining country, ruM 
over for a short period by ^takainji, reverted to their former owners, 
the, Kshatrapas. 

This coin comes again in support of the view i have enforced 
above of the law of descent in the domain of numismatics. But 
th^re is. after all nothing novel in it ; for this topic must be fiuniliar 
to all numismatists, and it is but a new application of old princi* 
pies. 

Any violent change in the monetary system of the locality would 
have been repulsive to the people, and^&takarni had the good sense 
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to copy the moilel already current in the country. Another example 
of a more recent date, in preserviua the identity of the metal, was the 
discovery of the tntennfr coins of Shah Jahan in the same village of 
Supara, in imitation of the Portuguese currency of that amalgam in 
thei” neighbouring settlement of Basseiu. In no other part of the 
once vast Moghal K.npire has any coin in tutenag been found. 

The Satraps of Western India copied the coin types of the Indo** 
Bactrians, as proved by the position of the figure, the existence of the 
bilingual inscription, and by the absence of the Parthian bow found on 
the Arsacidaii coins. In the roign of Antiochus II., about 25G B. C., 
die provinces of Bactria and Parthia revolted against the Soleuciderule, 
the former under Diodotus, and the latter under' Arsaces. The types 
of the Indo-Bactrian coins can be traced up in a direct line to the 
Seleucide dynasty. The Arsacides also imitated the types of the 
Syrian ?:inga, forming a collateral branch from the parental stock 
of Seleucus I.* The type adopted by Arsaces, however, was Apollo 
seated on the delphic omphalos, holding in his outstretched hand a 
bow, while Diodotus imitated that of Heracles seated on rocks, 
holding in his right hand a club, the originals . of both these types 
occurring on pieces struck by the great prince- Antiochus. 

From the Greek sovereigns of Syria, who^ on the death qit 
Alexander the Great, founded In 312 B, 0. an e^tensiva Empire in 
the East, even to the confines of' India, it is easy to trace their coins 
to those of the Macedonian hero,, and from the latter to. the Attic 
strndard, established by Solon about 350* B. C. In the dolonian 
metrology and nomenclature of coinaone meets the classical drachmoi^ 
which is the parent of the Sanskritised form of d/ramma and dram, 
and the Prakrit damma^ found in inscriptions cot in the live-rock 
and on copper-plates. The dramma of Kriehnaraja,. although a hemi* 
drachm in weight, like similar coins of his predecessors, the- Gxiptas 
and Kshatr^pas, derives its descent front the early Greek coinage, 
and the Bombay of KriBh9.araja is thus connected,, numismatically at 
least, with the Athe;;«8 of Solon, although the- period that intervened 
between the Indian king and the Greek law-giver is less by a third 
than the one distancing us of the nineteenth century from the king 
of this island# Krish^anija,— ethe worshipper of Muhefivara, who 
meditated on the feet of his parents. This admirable royal 
example of filial piety has not happily been lost on his anc- 
ceeMrs and their faithful subjects ; for parental love and duty 
towards elders, sre indeed highly characteristic of the Indians of all 
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cl^nsefl, upd is early iuculcated in their minds. (5oe Pl^te Lf and the 
descriptive account fifrther on.) 

Haying thus far considered the debt in Bombay owe to Greece 
for the^ type and form of our early cpinage, let us now inquire if 
India is indebted to that great country for any of the other iplendid 
manireatatiohs of its genius. 

Sir Henry Maine writes : — ** Except the blind forpep of nature, 
nothing movpi in this irorl.d which is not Greek in its origin.** 
Again, Brnest .Renan, in that mpst charming of hit i^ks, 
Souvenirs d'JEnfanee et de Jeunesse, says i — Je sayais bift, ayant 
inon voyage, que la Grftce avait cr4d la science, Tarti la phifospphie, 
ia civilisation: mais T^chelle me manqnait. ^Quand je vis I’Acro- 
pole, je eus la r<^v^lation du divin, cqmme je Tavaiaeuela premiere 
fois iqueje sentis vivre TEvangile, en aperceynnt la Tailed da 
Jourdain dps hauteurs de Casyoun. Le mnnde entier axors me 
parut barbare. L’Orient me choqtiappr la pompe, son ostentation, 
aes impostures. Les Remains ne 'fnrent que de grossiers poldata; 
U iqajestd du plus beau Romain, d*un Auguste* d'qn Trojan, ne 
me sembla que pose aiipr&s de I’aisance, de la nobksse simple de 
ces citizens fiera et tranquilles. Celtet, Germpins^ Slayes m-apparu- 
tent comme des esp^ces de Scythes consciencieux, mais. pdniblement 
ciyilis^'s. Je trouvai notre moyeu Age sans didgance ni toqrnure, entachd 
de Aertd pddlacee et de pedantisme. Charlemagne m'apparut 
comme un gros pnlefrenier allemand ; nos chevaliers me semblirent 
dos lourdauds, dunt Thdmistocle et Alcibiade eussent souri.*- 

1 have been almost unconsciously yielding to the attraction of the 
fascinating eloquence of tills long passage to quote it in full. 
Besides, at tliis time especially, when the insolent material force has 
trodden under its heavy foot tlip nation whose crime is an hereditary 
love of freedom, it ia consoling both to the modern representatives of 
the ancient Bellas and to those wHo feel sympathy fqr them, to 
listen to this encomium, if not funeral oration, on the glorious 
Mother of Art, Science and Philosophy, by *lwo such veuerablf 
students of human culture. 

Maine, then, expresses his conviction that India has entered into 
the movement, whicn we call modern progress, since me British 
oommunioated to it the leaven they bad receiyeu from Greece. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to 'enter into a critical 
exa.mination or the political and ancinl institutions of the West, and 
lo confront thorn with those of the East. Whether liiurope owes more 
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to Christianity atid Germany or to Ilelleniam In still a debatable point. 
Greece, altliougli the cradle of art; is not the only country where the 
seed of eivilization first germinated, tn the field of numiamatics, 
barring the serial coinage \fhich has been traced from Kfishiiaraja 
to £ Gre^'k source; other Indian coinages were entirely aiutonomoiis. 
For, besides Lydia in GreeVie, which originated its system in the 
seventh century B. C., the idea of a coinage had been indcpcndontly 
etolved botli in China and in India. That it was invented in India 
long before the ad tent of Alexander the Great, I have already proved 
with the (lochnieiitary evidence of coins of indisputable authenticity 
l^Voni my cabinet in the inernoir on Tfie Primitive and Autonomous 
Coinage of India,” in the jounidl of the Anthropological Society of 
liombay, Vol. II., pp. 212, et scq. I have pointed therein to the fact 
of many coins in nncieiit India being both in shape and standard 
c|uite foVeign to the Greek system, thus establishing the truth of 
the Hindus having been in actual possession of a real coinage in 
thfe time of Alexander's expedition. £veu (^uiiiins Curtins, relating 
how on Alexander reaching Taxiht its king presented to him talents 
of coined silvea* uses the words sigmii argenlU »lgndtus being 
tlie term employed by the Romfans.or coined money. 

India, then, had its own civilisation, although inferior in many 
respects to that of Greece. Biit while the civilisation of Greece was 
hurried and hastening to the fall which eventually bvertoolc it, that 
df India was alow and halting, because loss material and more spiritual 
iri its a!ma. From its hesitating and tardily elaborated nature, as all 
spiritual problems are, with its personifications of the elements and the 
ethical ideality, derived from these elemental and phenomenal sensations, 
India has guai^anteed its safety, while the contemporary civilisations 
have perished, leaving behind them those archaic yostiges which extort 
at all times one’s love and admiration. India is still alive, with a fair 
prospect of longevity, if that most ruinous of human passions, ‘greed,’ 
does not shorten its life. It may seem' a paradox, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the SLcred soil of India, although historically as old as 
£!gypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, is still in its youth, not io say 
infancy. It has preserved its civilisation through the jealous care 
of its much-abused Brdhnfans, that nation of philosophers,” as 
Prof. Max Mfiller calls them, nfho^ in spite of the coiidict they have 
been waging for centuries with, the spirit of violence and subvcrsibii, 
assuming various names and forms under the varying circumstances 
of time and space, have.a great mission of reform and rogeiioration 
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in store that contains the true solution of the antinomies which are 
shaking society at the present day. I am speaking, of course, of 
the genuine Brahmans, who, like Carlyle’s heroes, are the soul of all 
human progress in the worlds But these reflections, althmigh 
suggested by the Carel dramma of Krishnaraja, are far beyond the 
limits assigned to The Orgin of iiombay^ 

The history of Bombay) subsequent to the time of Efiih^ariSja, is 
a chapter inroWed in dense obscurity. It appears, that about the 
middle of the siath century of our era the island of Blephan^a-^as it 
has been called, with a feminine termiiiative, after the time of the 
Portuguese, who^named it a ilka do elephante^^ or * the island of the 
elephant,’ from the figure of a stone elephant they discorered on 
landing there— ^was the seat of a powerful Governmeait whose territory 
included probably all the islands of the North Konkan, and also some 
part of the mainland. It was called Ptir/, " the town*’ pat excellence^ 
and the capital of the dynasty of the Mauryas, probably the descend- 
ants of a young branch of the Mauryas of Pfttaliputfa, modern 
Patna, founded in 922 B. C. by Chandragupta, the Sandrocottos of 
the Greeks. 

This island has also been called Ohdrtipurl^ but this is evidently 
a new designation. A large amount of erudition has been spent in 
finding out its meaning. Dr. Stevenson translated it ** town of 
excavations Dr. Wilson suggested ^*hill of purification”; and some- 
body else changed it into GMpuri and then translated it the hill 
city.” Now the natives, who are the best judges of their own words, 
pronounce it OMrptiriy a composite word consisting of (GAar), 
^ a house,* and Otf (pur«), * a town.’ My late friend, Prof* Edward 
Behatsek, more accurately called it **grotto<«town.” The natives 
simply joined the name of purs a renowned town that no longer 
exists, to the visible object of ghavi * the house ’ par exceUence^ the 
famous grotto to which a modern tourist seldom fails t5 pay a visit. 

When the Portuguese took possession of the island it was called 
Pori or Pory. Garcia da Orta, who visited it in 1584, writes 

There is another pagoda, better than all others, in an island called 
Pori, and we name it the island of the elephant. There is a hill on it, 
and at the top of this hill an underground dwelling (case) hewn out 
of a living rock^ This dwelling (or house) is as large as a monastery, 
and has open courts and cisterns of very good water. On the walls 
around there are large sculptured images of elephants, lions, tigers, 
and of many human figures, such as Amazons, and of other varions 
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kinds, well represented. It is indeed a thing worth secinjr, ar.d it 
seenM that the devil put there all his strength and skill to deceive tlie 
heathens with his worship. Some ssy that the Chinese made it, when 
they were sailing by this land. And it may well be true, as it is so 
wen buiL, and as the Chinese are so clever. The truth is that 
at present this psgoda is much damaged by the cattle that enter it 
inside, and in the year thirty-four (1534), when I came from Portugal, 
it was really worth seeing ; and I saw it when Basscin (Baqaim) 
was at ’*’ar with us, and soon after the king of Oujarat (Cambaia) 
gave it to Nuno da Cunha .” — Colloquios da Jndia^ 2nd Edition, 
Lisbon, 1872, p. 212. 

Sim&o Botelhn, the strict and prudent minister of the finances 
during the ultra-Uberal regime of the pious Viceroy, D. Joaode Castro, 
writing his or the Revenue Account in 1548, says : — E a Ilha 

de pbry, que he do alyfante, aforada a Juao Pirez, por provisao do 
dito Governadori por cento e cinqno parclnos . . . . e 

agora ” — Collecqdo de Monumentoa Ineditos, etc,^ 

Lisbon, 1868, Tome V. Tombu do Estado da tndia^ pp. 157, 158. 
** And the Island of Pory, which is of the elephant, rented to Jo5o 
Pirez, by provision from the same Governor (D. JoSo de Castro), for 
hundred and five pardaos . • • • and now • • . The 

amount of the quit-rent in 1548 is left blank. 

Thus the two earliest of the Portuguese writers on Bombay and the 
adjacent territory call the present Elephanta Island by the name 
oi Pori or Pory, and not Ghdrapuri or Gurdpuri, which is evidently 
a later designation. 

The island contains, moreover, monuments of various epochs — the 
Buddhist mounds and cisterns of the third century or esrlier, the 
remains of the ancient city of Puri, now identified with Moreh, on 
the north-east corner of the island, from the sixth to the tenth 
century, and lastly the Brahmanic caves of the seventh or eighth 
^entury. Thus the whole island is not only an object of great 
antiquarian interest, but a place of sanctity for the two principal 
religions of the Hindus. 

This name Puri has given rise to a rather entioujs invention. Friar 
Odorio of Pordenone, speaking of Thana in about 1322, says : ** This 
was a great place in days of old, for it was the city of king Porus, who 
waged so great a battle with king Alexander.’* Here Porus appears to 
have been suggested to the good old missionary by the Mauryan Piiri. 

With regard to the builders of the caves, the oldest European 
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authority on the island, Garoia da Orta, of wtidnj n^e shiill have 
to apeak more at length hereafter, says tUdt he had heard ^ that 
it was built by the Chinese ; while GRspnro Balbi in 1580 asserts that 
it was built by Alexander the Great to mark the end of his conquests. 
Porus and Alexander are, of course, mere names dsscfciateid wi^h a 
tradition based on the word P-urf . 

Dr. Burgess, iu his ** Elephanta,” places, at the tofii of his old 
authorities, Discourse of Voffages by 3. II. Van Linschoten^ its 
date being given as J579. Linschoten, a Dutchman, who canA out 
to India as a valet (Voxx. fdmiliar) of the Archbishop D: Frei Vicente 
da E^onseca, did not arrive until 1583 in Goa, where he remained 
about 5 years. Nor is he the^first authority, for Qnrcia da Orta, as 
We have seen above, visited the island in 1534 luid published its 
description in his Oolloquios in Goa in 1563. It seems that 
LinschotcfU never visited the cave-temple, and his description, as sus- 
pected by the Coiint de Ficalho, in bis excellent work, Cfarcid da 
Orta e o sed Tempo, is borrowed froinf that in the Coltoquios. 

Returning tor the Mauryas, their capital Purl is described in a 
Cbilakya inscriptiod of the beginning of the 7th century of our era 
as the Lakshimi or the goddess of fortune of the Western Ocean, 
it is said thereiU that the city was attacked by l^utakesl with 
hundreds of ships,- which not only indicates its opulence but its 
situation as a coast-torwu. Its identification 'with Moreb, probably- 
the modern version of idaurya, has a plausil/le basis in the ancient 
tUins in the village. AmroUg these, while clearing the si ore Tor 
the Port Trust, were foUnd, some thirty years ago, two copper- 
plates, which have unfortunately disappeared/ Another relic 
discovered was a small oval seal of a, light rub^-coloured dornelian, 
set in a gold ring of an arc'baic type, with the word NMyma, 
edgraved in letters of the 5th or dth c'entiiry, which is dow in my 
possesmoD.- l^his is evidently a hlauryan relic of great interest. 
{See Plate II., No. 6.) < 

The mention of this valuable' -ardm’ologiciJ find at Moreh, 
about thirty years ago, leads me to describe another find of an 
anthropological character. This consisted of tWo stone jars, spherical 
in shape, with flat hot toms, foifnd. some ten years ago in excavating the 
Graving Dock. The jars were found standing upright and covered 
with stoppers. They were of grey tfap, 26 infUhes in horizontal and' 
23} inches in vertical circumference. The hollow was four inches 
deep, 51^ inches at the equator and 4 inches at the mouth, being 
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made ^'ith well-tempered metal tools. Their age cannot be ascer* 
tained. It may range from 2,000 years downwards, for stone bombshells 
i^inade in this fashioDi and cannonTbalis of yarions sizes of a similar 
atone, haye been found at Daman, Bassein, and Thiina, specimens of 
whiu'.i in an assorted series I hare preserved. It is conjectured 
tliat the stqiierpots were deposited on some religious occasion, perhaps 
of a funeral character, and not jn any way worn by use? An 
illustration of one of these pots will be found in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Societg of Bombay ^ Vol. II., p. 243. 

This find again suggests the description of another discoTery in the 
Prince’s DucHi almost about the same time as the finding of the stone 
jars, being of some importance to the geological history of Bqmbay. It 
was a th|ck forest of upright stumps of trees of a species still existii!g 
in the neighbourhood of this isiandi tlie khair (^Acacia catechu}. 
There were in all 382 trees ; 22^ standing erect, and 159 prostrate, 
though still rooted in the soil; They were found on a decayed 
trap-rock soil, and overlaid by the thick stratum of clay^ whiish 
forms the real bottom of the harbour, under the more modern mud. 
Among the trees one was recumbent, charred iq the middle, but it 
Dore no trace of its having been cut down with any tool. 

As late as tw:o hundred years ago the island of Bombay was one of 
a group, of distinct small rocky islets, ranged in nearly parallel rows 
and separated by the waters of the sea. Originally, then, before the 
work of silting up and of the reclamation of the ground had pro- 
gr(0^sed^his single island yras an archipelago of mere island rocks, 
divided by narrpw creeks. And in prebistoriq times, it seems to have 
been a portion of the mainland. When broken off from it by volcanic 
agency that portion beciine a cluster of rocky islets, — some say seven to 
correspond with the Heptanesia of the Qreeks ; but they are really many 
more« Ptolemy (Vll. 195) vtas the first to vaguely designate 
Heptanesia as q locality sit qn ted on the Pirate Coast between 
Bombay ahd Goa, which Lassen i^niitied with Bombay, the karbour 
6i which was believeil' to formed of 'Seven islands. 

But, in fact, Bombay is one of a multitude o.f islands sitqaled on 
the North-Western shore of Indja, which, varying froqi a few yards 
to a hundred square miles in area, fringe the coast from 19^ to 20^ 
N. L. It belongs tq that picture:»que group of about twenty -five 
islands, kiiowa as the Bombay group, m. : — Bassein, nearly 32 miles 
northward, D4riyi, Versovd, just off the shores of Silsette, Salsette 
itseH, the la^st q 1 tkem all, Mazngon, Trombny, Mahim, Varii, 
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Uonibaj or Mnmbae, Old Woman's Island, or Colaba, Elephanta, 
Butcher's Island, Gibbet or Cross island, Karanja, Uetieri or Underi^ 
Keneri or Khanderi and other detached rocky islets scarcely able to 
contain a dsberman's hut, complete the group. Several of these are 
now united, either by bridges, causeways or embankments, by 
the deposition of shell concrete or recent conglomerate, which were 
once separated by merely tidal creeks, easily waded or forded at 
low-water. 

The island of Bombay is almost trapezoidal in configuration, having 
its long azis nearly N. by E. and S. by W., its short pa«aiJcl side 
lying northwards. Geologically considered, in accordance with 
the division of insular regions, ^proposed by L. Von Buch, into 
round and longitudinal, Bombay belongs to the latter category ; 
while following the system of Hoffman, of distinguishing them into 
continental and pelagic or oceanic islands, it belongs to the former. 
But closely allied though it is in structure to the adjoining islands and 
the neighbouring coast, Bombay presents local differences of considera- 
ble interest. The eyidence of its component rocks proves that there 
have been in ancient times long intervals between the successive out- 
pourings of which its strata are constituted. It also proves that it is a 
broken fragment from the mainland daring the many upheavals and 
depressions to which it has been subjected. Finally it is said that 
the Bombay harbour was once a vaiiey, and the Kliair forest . must- 
have been one of its products. 

The remsins of the Acacia catechu submerged forest, 32 feet be'ow 
bigb-water mark, are, indeedi a record of a decided upheaval and 
subsequent subsidence by volcanic action. There is no donbt, then, 
that the existence of the modern Bombay is due to the forgotten or 
unknown— rfor it took place apparently before the island was 
inhabited— >4nhsidenoe of the basalt fluor of the land, which ' has 
givjen to the Bombay coast pretty nearly its present coast-iiqe, and 
fdl that the iufaut settlement needed, where ships 6f modern 
commerce can get shelter iu deep water in all teasons. An accoO^t 
of this physical and prehistoric feature of Bombay will be found in 
the- Journal of the Bombay Natural BMory Society^ Vol. V., 
pp. 132 and 377. 

A propoi of the geology of Bombay, I think it may be worth while 
so add here the following note, which I have found among my papers, 
written more than twenty-five years ago, and a reference to which 
was made in my work ,on the History and Antiquities of. Bassein, 
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p. 119. ** One willing to learn more about the geology of Bombay," 
the note runs, ^*may consult with profit several valuable papers by 
previous observers, published on the subject, an enumeration of whichi 
with short bibliographical notices, is appended here fur the sake of 
those desi.'ing more ample information, although it does not pretend 
to be a complete lintJ* 

Robert D. Thomson, M,D. A Sketch of the Geology of the 
Bombay Island . — Madras Jcurnal of Literature and Science^ 1836, 
Yol. v*’ i, D. 159 This paper is somewhat discursive, many matters 
being discussed which are not directly connected with geology, on 
which subject it is meagre and imperfect, as he makes no mention of 
the stratified rocks which form so important a characteristic of these 
islands. 

C. Lush, M.D, Gciilogical Notes of the Northern Konkan, &c. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ December, 1836, Vol. V., * 
p, 761.— -^He was the first to describe the horisontal strata of sand- 
stone containing shells as overlying the trap-rocks. 

O. F. Clark. A Paper in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological^ 
Society^ Januaryi 1847, Lond., Vol. III., p. 221.— ^The chief portion 
of this paper refers to the Konkan and Dekknii, with occasional 
allusions to the islands ; a short but clear and correct outline of the 
fresh-water formations is also given. 

Dr. G. Buist. Geology of the Island of Bombay. Transactions of 
the Bombay Geographical Society^ April, 1851, Vol. X., p. 1G7. — In 
this valuable paper basaltic ridges and their composition are often 
referred to. It describes the position, physical features, various kinds 
of rocks, clays, soils, waters, dsc. It really treats, as the author 
states, of the economio geology of the island. 

Henry Carter, M.D. Geology of the Island of Bombay, with a 
geological map and plates. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiaiio Soeietyt July, 1862, Yol. IV,, p. 161.— -This is an 
essay that*deals with scientific and epecnlative inquiries. Competent 
observers have sai^ that althongh this paper is vitiated by having 
overlooked the atratigraphical relations of the rooks, still it is a 
yaloable record of geologiral observations of the island,’ which is so 
closely allied to the other islands on the Coast. 

A. B. Wynne. On the Geology of Che Island of Bombay. Memoirs 
of the Geologital, Survey^ Calcutta, 1866, Yol. V., p. 173. — This is 
an elaborate and exhanstive treatise on the subject, and evidently use 
has been 'made of papers which had previously appeared. The oom- 
40 
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position of the rocks is minutelj described and details regarding 
their strati Hcation given more at length. This paper combines specula- 
liou with economic geology. 

Besides theaep there are several other papers of great merit from 
the pens of Col. Sykes, Malcolinson, Newbold, Leith, ftc., wbich throw 
much light on the mtneralogical and lithological conditions of the 
island, most of which aw embodied in the Geological Papers on 
Western India^ Bombay, 1857. Here the note ends. To the above 
names those of Medlecott and Blanford may now be added. jbLe last 
being, I believe, the latest authority. After this somewhat hurried 
geologico-bibliograpliical survey of the island, we return once again 
to its history, just where we had left it, at Pnrf, the capital of the 
Mauryas, in the island of the CHve-tempIes in the l^pmbay harbour. 

In the ninth and following centuries, Puri was the capital of the 
feudatory princes of the Northern Konkan branch of the*8ildhdra 
family. It was then the chief town of a territorial division known as 
the Konkan fourteen hundred. The Sildhdius were the rulers of 
Bombay and the surrounding villages for the long period of 450 
years, from 810 to 1260 A. D. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute details regarding the history 
of Bombay during the Siluhdra rule. Although there is little that is 
new to be said upon the subject, still it may be worth while to give 
the outlines of that period, recording snch facts as emphasise the 
state of civilization of tlie^ island for nearly five centuries, which 
constitute the mediaeval age of Western India. 

An inscription on the architrave of the verandah in the Kylsh^iv- 
giri or Kanheri Cave No. 78, in Sdhette, dated about 844 A. D., 
mentions that a Sihihdra prince, governing the North Konkan from 
his capital Puri, having, thmugh his Minister Vishnu, done obeis- 
ance to the Buddhist community, occupying the cells of that famous 
monastery, mado certain grants in coins, called drammas^ to the 
monks for tl^e purpose of making repairs aud providing oWhes and 
books. 

Another inscription, found at Farel, near the old Government 
Bouse, dated 1187 A. D., records a grant by Apariditya of 24 drawt- 
wuw, without any affix. Aiid a third, among others, dated 1260 A. D., 
found near Urdu, in the Karanja Island, which is in the Bombay 
harbour, records a grant of 162 pdruttha drammas to a Brfihman 
of Srt Sth4naka or Thfin ii. 

In the dark ages of Western India, whiob extend from the 6th t6 
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the 13th century of oup era, there is an al>aoIate penury of written 
annals. With the exception of the inscriptions , oiir only authentic 
documents are coins called dramma^f of which there are not less 
than seven or eigiit classes. The Siron or Sidoniija inscription 
meiftionS" several distinct kinds« with dates from 003 to 968 A. D., 
by the general name of drammas or dramyas^ There are other 
varieties, besides these, mentioned in inscriptions of various dates 
from 875 to 1216 A. D., which are reported in the Epiyraphia 
Indiia Archaological Surv Indian Antiquary » Authentic as 

they are, their testimony is, however, of a character which the 
Egyptians would porhlaps call hieratic. From entire absence of 
legends, except in a few classes, some highly enigmatic designations, 
sneh as tSrl Somala Deva or 8ri Vigraha Pala, all is left to mere 
conjecture. But what they lack in writing is supplied by symbols, 
which only those who can interpret them correctly will find 
to be suggestive of a synopsis or a long course of events generally 
hidden from the reader of written records. In the whole range of 
Indian epigraphy, whether on copper- plates or stone-slabs, there is 
hardly a symbolic language so eloquent as the silent expression 
of some of these numismatic documents. Although the Siltihara 
drammas^ or those current in Bombay and the adjoining country 
during the Middle Ages, bear types revealing apparently little through 
its hieratic symbology, still they speak plainly to tlioso who care h) 
read the facts embodied in them. 

*1 shUl here confine myself for the present to those drammas which 
in some inscriptions are called puruttha. Wliatpnruttlia means nobody 
yet knows. It may have some remote connection with the word 
pahlava, that is, Arsacidan, Parthian, or Parasika or Persian. Anyhow, 
the type of the coin is evidently debased Sassanian. On the other 
hand, it may be the Eshatrapa silver hemidrachm, in contradistinction 
tc the GadMa, Gadiya or Gadhaiya coin, which is sometimes simply 
called diUmma. And the name Tdtariya^ applied to these coins by 
Ibn Haukal, Siilaiman, and other Mahomedaii writers may perhaps be 
derived from T4ta in Sindh, where this coinage probably originated ; 
for Tita, the name of the city, was then often applied to the 
whole Sindh. They were introduced into Sindh by Abdul Malik in 
685 A. D, Masudi (Sprenger 22) calls these dramnias Talato^wiya^ 
which means dirhams weighing one and one-third. And this is the 
exact weight of the Silahara dramma^ when compared with the 
Ommiade or Abbaside dirhams ; for while the Arab dirham weighs 
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45 grains, the gadi^ dramma weighs 65, which is also the weight of 
the Greek drachmOm Bat in module the Silahdra dramma is the direct 
descendant of the hemidrndhms of the Guptas and of the Kshatrapas. 

These coins are found plentifully in Western India, — Baroda, fn 
the neighbouring districts of Marear, Kathiawa^i Mdlva, Gujardt,'and 
also in the Konkan. The latest find of these coins was brought to 
me in July last. A large hoard was found at Ndgothna, on the eas- 
tern aide of the Bombay harbour. They are known by the name of 
Oadhia paitd. Some derive the word Oadhia from the Ohardauhiya 
dynasty, which is identified with an Indo-Sassanian family of that 
name, subsequent to the year 420 A. D.. who probably first introduc* 
ed that type of coinage into India. They are called Indo-Sassauians 
for combining Indian characters with the Sassanian types. A^d as the 
word sounds like the GujnnUi (gadhehum)^ in its neutral form, 
meaning * an ass,’ it is called *aBs-money.* Others believe it to be 
coimected with Oadi or throne, which the grotesque fire*altar on the 
reverse is said to resemble. A third etymology is that of a Sanskrit 
metric name gadydnaha^ which is equal to 32 gunjia or ber- 

ries of the plant Abrua precatorms» 

They are small thick pieces of silver, or of copper, plated or 'only 
washed with silver, biit made after the same pattern. Their average 
weight, as said above, is 65 Troy grains. The earliest thin byoad 
pieces of silver, current in Northern India, were copied from the tj^e 
prevalent in Persia from the time of the revival of Persian power 
nnder the Sassanian kings. In all these coins there is a gradual 
change on the obverse from the Persian head into an oblong button ; 
while from the fire altar on the reverse there is a complete gradation 
from the flames of the altar with the attendant priests, first to a 
pyramid of dots, and then to a series of lines and dots, giving rise to 
the semblance of a Gad^jye * throne.’ {See Plate II., and the descrip- 
tive account farther on.) 

Dr. Stevenson, after describing some of the later Western Rshatrapa 
, coins, found near Junnar fifty years ago, sayst ** The oldest coins, 
when we 'may suppose the Grecian connection to have been the 
closest, are well ezecnted, and the more modern are of a mnoh inferior’ 
*ype. The art of coining decayed with the decay of the Grecian 
connection. Let patriotic Hindus consider the lesson such a fact 
teaches.” Journal B. B. Bl, Asiatic Society, Vol. 11., p. 877. 

What would Dr. Stevenson say if, after the cloeuro of the Grecian 
cycle, he bad contemplated the new field, opened by an 
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entireljnew connection^ undergoing the Bame process of birth, of 
growth, and of decay 7 Subject to the inexorable laws of morphology, 
which, though apparently fallacious in particular, are always true in 
general, coinages throughout the civilized world have sustained these 
UDcoiiBcioiisly gradnal yet constant changes until their entire 
annihilation, and subacquent substitution by new types. 

In India, as elsewhere, alien induenees linger a long time amidst old 
traditions, 'disguised and masked as the latter are by new ones. The 
facuItfbi.of receptirenesB and retention are, however, characteristic of 
this countiy, which gare rise to the apparently paradoxical belief that 
India, althougli the oldest, is still the yutingest of peoples. Its 
, admirable power of assimilation, and tli$ facility with which, in spite 
of its secnlar apathy and immobility, it adapts itself to foreign ideas 
and impnlsei and fashions, are dominant factors in the preservation 
of its vittlity. Nations, who, on the contrary, with that perverse 
exolnsiveness begotten of pride, or from sheer sloth or inertia, which 
anthropologists have found to be inherent in human nature, in greater 
or lesser degree, react against the contact of new ideas, seldom fail 
to become decrepit, and are doomed eventually to perish. 

Waves of immigrants and of invaders of different races and creeds^ 
from Drayidiansto Aryans, have crossed from time immemorial into 
India. And the new ideas introduced by them have been duly regis- 
tered, at a more advanced stage of culture, in that roost useful, 
becanse most durable, instmment of social economics, and a sort of 
Sifts bH^ometer — the coin. Then by the operation of the laws of 
morphology they have assumed the form and shape most congenial 
to ihe temperament or natural disposition, as well as to the environ- 
ment of the indigenes who have used it. As in liquids ourrents form 
themselvaa owing either to diSerence of level or to inequality in 
specific gravity, so in India currents have from time immemorial flown 
from foreign countries owing tn tribal or national differences and 
ineqnalitiei until they have attained to one level. 

India isb as everybody knows, a vast continental equilateral triangle, 
with an area of 1,600,000 square miles, besides the islands, with a 
popnlation that is a fifth part of the human race. It is a gigantio 
human caldron, leething with the fennentation of ideas from the 
primitive hunting and pastoral tribes to the most advanced demo- 
eratie or radical prineiplea of the day. 

After the ' Grecian connection/ to use Dr. Stevenson’s phrase, India 
has passed throogh the Persian and the Arab or Mahomedan connee- 
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tions. For the last four hundred years, since the Admiral Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope, it has been under the influence 
of the Western or Christian connection. And this period, about to* 
enter upon its quin-centenary, has, indeed, been the most fertile of 
all in portentous events, if not in actual revolutions. Of adl civiliaed 
countries, India has always been in the throes of slow, noiseless, but 
constant changes. If there* is anything in the world, which, from 
its subjectivity, has an element of permanency in it, it is religion. 
Yet in India even religions, like governments, spring np^ith the 
swift and rank luxnriance of its tropical vegetation in the rain, to be 
vanished in the first dry season. But what will be the result of this 
new experiment t At present one can only reply with Alessandro 
Mansoni— * Ai poateri I’ardua sentensa.’ 

Since 1497, then, a new era has dawned. Seeds of new iileas have 
been sown and germinated. Some, in spite of the iron-bound 
hierarchy of caste, custom, and tradition, have been assimilated, while 
others have been eliminated. Nor has there been any lack of men to 
stir up the apathetic and to weld silently the scattered or even 
heterogenous elements into one composite and progressive nation, 
whose identity of interests has created the indissoinble bond of common 
citizenship. There has been no want of enthusiastic publicists who 
have hoped that the grand ideal of human solidarity will at last enlist 
old India in the great concert of the modern Areiipagi. 

But, in the meantime, let us ask what is the lesson the pasfteaches? 
The Persian influence began most probably with Bchram Gor, who 
visited India in 436 A. D. Being carried on through the reigns of 
Naushirvan and his grandson Parviz, it extended itself throughout 
Western India down to the end of the Sililiara dynasty. It did not 
supplant, but supplemented the Greek influence, with the modifications 
inherent in such a process. The dramas of the Silahirfl princes 
testify to this fact. While both the Greek nomenclature and mitro- 
logy were retained, the types were changed. Instead of being hemi- 
draohms, which the Western Satraps copied from the Iiido-Bactrian 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus, and which, as said above, were 
once current at Barygazo, modern Broach, as late as the time of 
the Periplus, the Silahdra drammas corresponded in weight with the 
Greek apaxmh'. Bat in type they were the direct descendants of 
the hemidrachms of the Kshatrapas, with the substitution of the 
Sassanian altar or gafU for ihc original Indian ihaitya^ bosidos the 
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qrmbols of the sun and mooD^ which were common to both the Indian 
Satraps and the Sassanians. 

This new foreign influence appears to ha^e continued in Western 
India from the 6th to the 12th century^ as illustrated by sereral 
archseological remains. Besides the paintings or frescoes in the A jantil 
and in the Bagh^oaves in Mdiva, belicred to be of tho sixth century of 
our ora, there are some sculptures quite characteristic of the Persians. 
In the cave-teinplo of the island of Elephants, for instance, there are 
some mh. figures whose features are evidently adopted from Sassanian 
models. The attitude of some of the figures in n group in the Lonad 
Care, belonging to the 6t.h or 7tli century, representing the Court of 
a Mauryan king, is also of Persian origin. Their hands as laid 
on their mouths, i.pparently out of respect to the king, is a feature, 
of the Achscmcniaii times. The Persepolitan pictures boar to this 
day images nitli the laying of their hands on their mciuths as a sign 
of respect. But this act of civility appears to have been in use in 
the Court of the Zamorin or Samori of Calicut, as late ns when Vasco 
da Gama arrived tliere in May 1498. His Roteirot p. GO, says: — 
** e qnando algum hoinem Iho falla tern a mao ante a boca e estd 
arredado/' * and when any man speaks to him, places the hand 
before the mouth and stands aside.* And the Parsis in Bombay still 
use the ^addn, t. e., paiti~dana (a Persian word or contraction ^ Ida 

paadn, from tlio Zend pdiii ddna ; pditi meaning to keep 

on). It is a square piece of white cloth, tied with a string round the 
faoe to cover the mouth in the act of worship. Both religious 
silence as a sign of reverence, and hygienic prevention against one*8 
breath fouling the sacred precincts, are said to be involved in this 
anoient Zoroastrian practice and ritual. 

The Sil&hdra kings appear to have remained under tho Riishtra- 
kutasof Malkhed until 997 A. D., when Apanijita became independent. 
The sphere of his rule embraced the Shatshashti (Sdlsette) district, of 
which Stfainaka (Thd^a) was the chief town; while Supdra is also 
said to have been another of its principal cities. But MallikiTjun, 
another SiUhdra prince, and king of the Konkan, from 1156 to 
1160 A. D., as far as the inscriptions go, is described as son of 
Mahdnand, and his capital as Shatinandpur, * surrounded by the 
ocean.’ This may be another name for Puri, the above-mentioned 
Manryan and SiUh&ra capital on the Elephanta island. Shatinandpnr 
may perhaps be a later designation of the island to which Diego do 
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Coato refers as Santupori in his Yllth Decada^ written In 1603| as 
follows 

Both this large and the other small pagodas are known' from the 
writings of the Hindus to have been the work of a Kanara kin^r called 
fianasur, who adrised their construction, as well as of some beautifhl 
palaces near them where he resided, of which even' in my time there 
were some vestiges and many ruins of cut stones and large unburnt 
bricka These palaces or this city, which is said to have been very 
beautiful, was oalled Sirbali, and the hill where the Blepha^*^ pagojda 
stands Simpde'o. A daughter of the king oalled Uq'ud, who dedicated 
herself in this pagoda to perpetual virginity, lived there for many 
years* The ancients say that during the time of king Banasur gold 
rained for the apace of three hours at this island o^ the elephant, and 
it was therefore called Santupori, which in their language means 
golden island*” Bcetfdus, ed* 1777, Dec. Vll., Pt* I., pp. 260, 261.” 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of these remarks, to 
analyse in detail this interesting mythological account of the 
island. The Hariva^sa, which is one of the later episodes of the 
Mahabharata, recounts the birth and genealogy of Krishna, and the 
details of his early life. It is a long poem, longer than the Iliad and 
Odyssey combined, wherein is found the whole myth of Bin Asur and 
Usha, proving it to be of ancient date and of Brah manic urigin* 
Thus, the Banasur of Diogo do Couto is B&n the Asur, Uqua is Usha, 
l^irbsli is Sri Bali, and Simpdeo is probably Siv Dev. But is Santu- 
pori the Portuguese version of Shataiiandpur ? Or is it tht common 
Shantipuriy or * holy city,’ from Shuniit * tranqiiillity or holiness,’ and 
purf, *a city?’ The ahower of gold is evidently connected from 
mythological associations with the Shonitpur of the Bilnasur episode, 
which has more recently been dramatised in the MadhurdnirUddh. 
And the easy convereion of Shonitpur into Soiiapnr must have given 
rise to the myth of the shower of gold from Son^ * gold.’ But what 
relation does the Sonapiir, old and new, extending from the Marine 
Lines to the Charni Station, to the east of the Queen’s Road, where 
the burning and burial grounds are now situated, 'bear to this legend? 

The Silahura princes were a race of bnilders, and patrons of litera- 
ture. There are monumeuts of their architecture iu well-dreaacd blocks 
of atone and richly-carved scolptares scattered over the North Konkan. 
In Bombay their only monument, however, is the Wdlkelvar 
Temple at Malabar Point. The remains consist of pillars or their 
capitals, statues, carved stones, and some other fragments. 
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supposed to be of ilie tenth century of our era, while others may be 
of even an earlier date. Among other interesting remains are the an* 
called frdUyds or memorial stones of the Stlahiira epoch, the best 
speciineqs of wliich are to he found at Boriyli, in Sulsette. >Vhen 
Ifoore cleared the |ite, where the ruins of this ** ratlier elegant 
temple*’ were gathered, he' found undergrouhd a triform head, about 
two feet square and eij^hteen inches thick, similar to the famous 
colossal three-faced bust, called TrimiSrti, which is the central, figure 
at. the b«.'k of the Blephanta Cave. This relic is now in the India 
House Museum, and it is pictured at plate 81 of Moore’s Panfheov. 
It is probably of the shme age as the Elephanta Care Temple. Besides 
this, fragment and other well-hewn stones and several mutilated 
Kciilptiireil figures, which the inhabitants of the neigh bonring village of 
Wiilke£vAr — like the medieeval Romans who built tlieir palaces 'with 
the Atones of the Flavian Amphitheatre— have taken for the erection 
nf.their tank and other temples, there is a beantifiilly-carved Sbesh- 
Naidvan, which is now seen on the ground opposite the first passage 
that lends down to the village. 

Near the WaTkesvar Temple, probably dedicated to Trimilrti or 
the Hindu triad, is the so-called Srigundi or * Lucky Stone.*, It is 
situated at the extremity of Malabar Point, where pilgrims resort 
foir the purpose of regeneration, after passing through a cleft rock, 
fancied to he the yoni^ tho symbol of the passive or female power. 

There is hardly a Hindu temple in Bombay,^as elsewhere, without 
its legendary history. Each of its gods and his shrine has a story of 
his origin and of his prowess. . ^ It is called Milhdtwya^ w'hich me«ns 
greatness, generally an extract from one of the eighteen Purduas, 
which are, to a large extent drawn from* the two great Spies. 

Although the modern diplomatic criticisin has treated the Purdnas 
with'S certain air of neglect, if not of contempt, there is yet a good 
deal of interest to be attached to these * old,* as the name indicates, 
sacred writings pPthev Hindus. His probable that there was an 
earlWr oliiaa of Purdnas of which these are but pni-tial representations; 
Thhy repeat the theoretical cosmogony of thd two great poems, 
they, e^tfpand and systemiitise their chronological computations, and 
give .g more definite and oohnected representation of the mythologi-^ 
fiction and historical tradition of the mytlio-heroic stage of 
Etincld belief. Bnt'' they are not ihe real authoritiea for this belief as 
a wnnle.' iPKMf object is to assign . paramount importance to 
ihiiividbal deities/ in the variety and purport , of the rites and 
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observances addressed to them ; in the invention *of new legends 
illustrative of .the power and graciousness of these divinities ; and iir 
the efficacy of implicit devotion to them. It is to this class that 
the Mdhdtmya of the Wtflkefivar Temple belongs. 

If a comparison could be instituted between the Puidnae^'and 
similar writings among other nations^ analogous* in style and subjeot* 
it would be found, that the only work comparable to them is the 
Talmud. Milman’a description of the latter as '*that extraordinary 
monument of human industry, human intelligence and Vuman 
folly ” is fully applicable to the Purinas. They belong to rhat class 
of works of which Whately said : — (They) contain perhaps as much 
absurd trash as any in existence, which yet no educated man ought 
to be wholly unacquainted with.” Or, in Bacon’s '^(ords, the contents 
of the Purdnas ** are to be tasted, but not swallowed.?’ 

The legend of the Vdlukeivara Mdhdtmya runs thus't— Rdma, on 
his way to Lackd to recover his wife Sfta, who had been carried off 
by Udvana, getting wearied of the long journey, halted at Wdlkesvar 
along with his brother Lakhsmana, who was in the habit of providing 
Riima every night with a new lihga or the ithy phallic emblem of 
Siva, identical with that of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, from Kds!. The 
night Rdma stayed at Wdlkesvar, Ms brother forgot or failed td get 
a lihga^ and Rdma, growing impatient, made one himself of the sand at 
the spot, hence the name, from vdlnhaf which means * sand,' and 
Vdlukesvara, ' lord of sand.’ But after all, this is a Well-known Hindu 
myth, of which many such are related of a score of other [.laces, as 
making and dropping lingas in the sand. 

On the decline of the Sildhdras, a new dynasty arose to rule over 
Bombay and the surrounding North Konkaii during the latter part of 
the thirteenth century of our era. The name of the first prince of 
this dynasty who took possession of the island is given as Bhimdev 
or Bh(ma Rdja ; but, unlike Homer, no place claims the honour of 
^ing his birth-place. Just as the KtishiniRrdja of the Savel coin was 
placed between the families of the Raslitrakutas* 'of Malkljfid, and tlie 
Kalachuryas or Chedis of Tripura, Bhfma Rdja is placed between the 
Yddavas of Devagiri and the .Anahilavdda kings of Oujardt. There 
we shall certainly leave him, as, from the traditions collected by the 
Prabhds, his followers, there is, with two exceptions, little that is 
worth recording about him. 

The first exception is that his revenue account was kept in cbmsie#, 
which was either a minute copper coin or mere money of account. 
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This is, again, one of those morphological changes in coins of which 
I have already quoted some examples above. Damma is evidently 
derived from the Greek drachma of the Indo-Bactrians, and Dramma 
of the Kshatrapas and their successors down to the Silihiras. In 
the time of Bhfma Ruja this currency had degenerated to such an 
extent that the silver coin, after passing through the plated stage, had 
become copper. In still later times the Emperor Akbar issued his 
insignificant copper dams^ traceable to the same source, which gave 
rise to ^be well-known proverb * not worth a dam J 

It is, peAaps, not generally known that hi India, as in other coun^ 
tries, the gold coinage has often, in process of time, transferred its own 
denomination to the silver and even to the copper coinage, until at 
the end of its downward course it has assumed a nominal form, as mere 
money of acoount. The Portuguese reis, still known in the revenue 
account of Bombay as recs, or res, are an instance in point. The Roman 
gold denarius^ the Arab dindr^ is another, now represented through 
its initial letter by the British penny. The South India gold pratab 
became in the same manner a silver pardno amongst the- Portuguese. 
But I need not. enter into all these fiuctuations in the value and 
standard of money, a detailed account of which, for those who care to 
know, will be found in my Inda-Portitguese Numumatiea. My only 
reason to refer to these changes here is to accentuate the complete 
gradation from the Greek silver draofama of the Indo-Bactrian kings, 
through its various intermediate stages, to the damma- of Bhima, the 
ruler of<M£hini, and the dam of the Emperor Akbar, and of some of 
his Moghal successors. Forty of these da?ns. went to a rupee, and 
became eventually so paltry in value among the wealthy as to pass 
into the proverb quoted above. 

The other exception is the foundation of the city of Mdhim by 
Bhima, with the introduction of a colony of thePrabhds into the islands. 
Goldsmith remarks that all history increases in value the nearer it 
approaches our own time. But the Hindu period of the history of 
Bombay is throughuut the same in value. It is so thoroughly 
confused in names, dates, and facts that one must be thankful if he 
can, by groping through a number of coins and inscriptions, catch an 
impresahmist's glimpse to enable him to fill up the outlines of even a 
Tery rough sketch. 

After the fall of the SQdh6ras, or at least after a partial decline of that 
celebrated dynasty, which for nearly five hundred years raled over the 
destinies of Bombay and the adjacent country ^ from their capital of 
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Purtat the Elephant island, or from their clijeftowu of Thana, we meet 
with the name of Bhfnia whose rank in the royal category, like that 
of the Krishnnnija of the Cavel dramnia, is highly problematical 
Two powerful dynasties may -in the meantime dispute the honour of 
claiming him among their kings. . 

The local traditioiia, embodied in a . work called Bimbdky^n, or 
History of Bimb.aaid to have been written in 1139, refer to a Bhirim, 
without giving his j^roeeaance or exact date, lie is said , to l^ave 
marched into the Northern Konkan and Conquered it^ after debating, 
the Nayak chiefs of the locality. 'He is, theii^ said to liav'- mounded a 
city called Mnhikavati in a place called Baradabet or desert 
village, and now Mahim. He ia also said to have divided this newiy 
acquired territory into fiftSeu Mahals or districts, to whicli he 
appointed as many adhikaris or governors. On his arrival he found 
Bombay covered with- the babul trees {Acacia arabica), wriih few 
straggling houses^ mostly ocoiipied by KAlis or fisiier^meir. It contaiueil 
only two temples, of Sri Wiilkesvar at MaUbar 'Point, which I have 
already mentioned, and of Mumbadevi on the Esplanade, of which 1 
shall speak hereafter. He also encouraged the cultivation of the 
cocoanut trees, and iiitcodiiced many new fruit-bearing planta. 
Bhiina again divided each district into twelve pakliadis, attaching 
a fief or manor to each pakhadi. This attracted Brahmaus and traders 
to the island, who built houses, temples to their knladevis, and 
dharmasalas at Bombay, Mdhim, and the . surrounding. vill(.|;e,s. 

But who is Bhima who thus colonised Mdhim and Bombay, with the 
Prabhli^ who attracted or invited other castes and tribes to settle there, 
and beautified them with eocos-palm groves, gardeus, and pilantatioiis 
of nseful trees 7 He is the first benefactor of ouf island, aqd it is 
iiicunibent on ns, residents here, Jn token of our- gratitude, to cherish 
his blessed memory. It is, also due to hiin that the first Europeans 
Vvho ever paid a visit to the island, about the beginning of the Sixteenth 
century, named it a ilka dd bia vida, **lhe. island of the good life/* .for 
Bluma’s plautations, groves, gardens; and hous s had, indeed, made it 
by this time a place of recreation and amusement . . 

It .seems that Bhima or Bbfmadeva was a^CbAlukya’prinoe of ^iie 
house of the. Solnnkis, whose capital was Aqahilavdda or Aqabilspiira' 
in Gujar&t, He was a powerful' prince irbo reigned for 42- yesM 
from 1022 to 1U64 A. D. The- Solankf princes were 
holding the god Somanatha of Prabbiia in great veneraiioti, and the 
country was a great maritime power in their Uuie, 
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Hitherto only two of his copperplates have been known and 
piib!ished, one dated 1030 and the other l037 A. D. But 1 have 
'^ouiid a third one to cumin emorate the happy reign of this old 
monarch of Bombay. 

It* appears that the connection of the Solanki Bhimn with 
Bombay brings the** latter mure within ihc domain of Gujarat 
than that of the Dekkan. These are the two great ethnological anil 
political regions between which the city of the good life ” has been 
oscillr^'iiig from the time this group of islands first came withiu the 
sphere ol «heir influence. 

Mr. Murphy, iu his Remarks on the history of the oldest races now 
settled in homhay, published in the Transactions of the liomLuy 
Geographical Society, 1844, Vol. 1., pp. 1*28 et serj, says that the 
great influx of a variety of castes and races into Bombay may be traced 
to certai I? events, which render the political and comnierciiiL history of 
this island a series of living records. By studying their records, 
traditions/ usages, origin and meanings of the names of loculi* 
ties, and especially their languages, one msy fairly arrive at certain 
'cuiicliisions regai^diiig the history of this island, and of its dependencies, 
particularly SSalseite, which cannot fail to be of very considerable 
interest. Among the various dialects of Marathi spoken in 
Bombay he mentions in particular thnt spoken by the native Christians 
of Salsette, Mdhiiu, Matuuga, and Mazagoii. This iiiusi have been 
the language of a large portion of the population of these islands, 
before tbeir conversion from Hinduism by the Portuguese to lluinan 
Catliolicism, which many of them still profess. 

And the Portuguese Missionaries were not slow to adopt, amongst 
other measures for the spread of Christianity amongst them, this 
language; 1 happen to possess two interesting works by these 
Missionaries of the 16th century. As they may be of interest not only 
to the general reader, but also to the philologist and antiquarian, it 
may be worth while to notice them hero more at length. 

One of these works is tho famous Puran of Father Guimarfics, a 
Portuguese missionary. This work was first printed in Lisbon . in 
16^9, and since then two other editions have been published iu 
Bombay, in 1845 and in 1876. It is a religious inetrical drama, 
representing the mysteries of the incarnation, passion, and death of 
Christ. It consists of 36 cantos, each canto with a heading. It runs in 
atiinzas of four lines each, there being altogether 16, QUO lines. Thus 
ill point of magnitude it surpasses most of the celebrated European epic 
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poems. The first canto, which contsins 108 stanzas, begins thus r— 
Ghristuovando aica iumi, Christian people, hear you 

Equfi chitim cantha Saibinichi, With one mind the story of the 

Lady, 

Caixi sambauly Santa Annaohe How she was conceiTed in ifomb 
udrim, of Saint Anne 

PArmessorache curpexim. By the Grace of the Supreme. 

And the last canto^ which has 239 stanzas, has the following, which 
seems to be based on the Latin hymn Qnorai fomiona tju$ It 

runs thus : — 

Ca sarupa ticham rnpa, How beautiful her appearance 1 

Nahim sufirgim ani dunin conala. None in heaven or the world has 

such ; 

AmAhchian nahim bAgave tila, We cannot look upon hor, 

Manus issun amam gair diste Though a human bein^, she ap- 
sAvai. pears quite different from us. 

This curious Furan of Padre Francisco Vaz de GuimarAes, in the 
dialect of the aborigines of Bombay, was submitted to a critical 
examination by my venerable friend, the Bev. Murray Mitchel, whom 
I had the pleasure to meet in Borne in 1878, long after be had left 
Bombay, the centre of his missionary activity, along with the late 
Dr* John Wilson, during the second quarter of this century. In 
1849 he published a memoir, entitled Marathi Worica composed by 
the Portuguese^ in the Journal of the local Asiatic Society, comparing 
the dialect with the pure MarAthi, and naturally findmg ftnlt 
with the former, which he called a debased Mardthi, with a con- 
siderable mixture of Gujarati and BindnstAni. But the late Mr. 
Bivara, in his Ensaio Historieo da Lingua Coneant, published in 
Goa in 1858, remarked that such a oomparuon was as good as that 
between the Castilian and the Portuguese. It is, in short, the dialect 
spoken by the primitive settlers of this group of islands, mostly 
fishermen and cultivators, and adopted by their Portugilese religious 
teachers for their instruction. There was at taat time no other Inn- 
gusge in Bombay, except the Portuguese. It is since then that this 
island has become a real Babel of tongues. First, there were the four 
or fire dassesof settlers who came with Bbima or soon after, and then 
the repeated waves of immigrants from all parts of Western India, 
and even from other parts of the world, bringing with them their 
own dialects, along with their creeds and habits, whichf have rendered 
Bombay an anthropological museum, .and a true centre of the diverse 
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▼arietiesand types of mankindi farsuroassing; the mixed nationalifcioB 
of Cairo and Constantinople. 

The other work is a grammar of this dialect , written by a 
Portugue&e missionary in the IGth century, but published in 1858. 
The fitle of the book is Grammatica da lAntjua Concani no dialecto do 
Norte^ * A Grammar of the’Konkani language in tlie dialect of the 
North.’ The dialect of the North is used here in routradistinction 
to the Konkani spoken in the Southern Konkaii. This is* the only 
gramiTi. * extant of tiie lansruage of the old races of Bombay. • They 
are the Kuhs ; BhnnguUs, who are trumpeters, from the Marathi 
word (buqid)^ a bugbear, or a bogle ; and Bhandaris, who are 
toddy-drawers. Then follow the Fiilslns, who are Brahmans, acting 
priests, medical p'^actitioners, and astrologers ; Pathanc or Pathare 
Prabinis^ acting as administrators and clerks ; and Panchkalshis and 
Yadvals, who are carpenters and gardeners. 

With the exception of the primitive tribe of the Koiis, all the other 
classes are said to have been settled in Bombay au<l its neighbourhood 
by the famous Bhfma, who is evidently, as above said, the Solanki- 
ruler of Anabi)avMa in GujarAt, and not the Yadav BInma of Devagiri. 
This double personality of Bhima may be decided by a reference to the 
only chronicle that alludes to this event, the Bimbdkyjn. If this work 
was really written in 1189 A.D., it cannot refer to the Yadava Bhfma, 
whose date is a great deal later. For the second Bbirna, the tradi- 
tional chief of Thdna, was a son of Ramachnpdra, the fifth Yddava 
ruler of E^vagiri, and overlord of the North Konkan. He flourished 
between 1286 and 1292 A.H. He may have been a Viceroy of the 
Dekkan king, and Bhiundi can, perhaps, be traced to his name. He 
probably ruled the inland parts of the district, while the Solankig 
held the coast. In 1292, according to Marco Polo, Thdna was under 
an independent ruler. 

It appears^hat the Solanki Bhfma, after the expedition of Mahomed 
of Ghazni to Bomnath, and his invasion and capture of Anhilivdda 
in 1026 A. D., fled from his country, and to make up for the loss in 
the north marched with his colony from Patdn into the south, and 
settled at Mdhim. The reason the Prabhda call themselves Pathare 
or Pathdne is that they derive their origin from the Oujardt Patdn, 
and not from the Dekkan Paithdn. 

Mr. Morphy observes that the first remarkable characteristic which 
forms the honi of connection between these five races is the dialect 
1 have noticed above. At present the pure Mardthi is in more vogue 
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in this islsnd ; but the KoUhasha, or ^ Konkani in the North dialect, 
as it was called by the Portugueaet is still spoken by the Kolis, 
vrliether Hindus or ClirUtians. From this circumstance it mny he 
inferred that this race was the first, and* for a long tiipe the most 
numerous on the island. The other races were subsequent settlers, who, 
by a continued residence atnongat the former, hare acquired a consider- 
able portion of their vocabulary, although, by the later influx of the 
Dekkani immigrants, it has now been raised to the standard of the 
]iiire Marathi. This evolutionary movement has been ^a^^erated 
within the last fifty years by the eatablishment of schools and colleges. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the linguistic character of the 
])rimitive dialect of Bombay, . without entering into philological 
analysis, or considerations which would neodlcLsly carry me far 
beyond the limits of this monograph, I propose to investigate a little 
more closely the ethnology of the island. 

To begin with the Kolis. There is already a vast literature of 
this interesting race. They are Dravidian in origin, and include a 
laree number of tribes scattered along the Vindhya plateau, GiijarAt, 
Konkan, &c. In Bombsy there are three or four of these tribes, the 
most influential being the Dungari Kdlis, so-celled from the hill to 
the south of Meaagon. They are fishermen and seamen, some of 
considerable wealth for their social position. They wear an iron knife, 
manufactured by themselves, round their necks, which is said to be 
a distinctive emblem of. their tribe. (See Plate II., No. 7.) ‘ 

With regard to the origin of the name, there are about fialf 
a dozen versions. Some derive it from the' Sanskrit A'ola, * a hog,’ 
a term of contempt, applied by the Aryans to the aborigines. Others 
say that it means * pig-killer.’ Some derive it from the Mnndar 
Horo or JToro, which simply means * man,’ while others connect it 
with Koh ’a bout,’ seafaring being their principal occupation. 
Again, it is said, that K6li means ’ clansman,’ as he derives his name 
from Kul *a clan,’ just as Kiinbi derives his froni Kutuwb^ 
*a family,’ and hence he is ’the family man.’ 

The most important par,t of the K6li ia his religious beliefs, which 
may be summed up under the convenient modern term of animism, 
or a modified form of animistic polydemonism. His theory of disease 
ia demoniacal possession, which,*, aa belonging to the lower culture, 
ia a perfecAy rational theory to account for certain pathological facts. 

as an American wnter says, ’* the Universe is n niiit, and a 
marvellous and purposed correspondence runs through its successive 
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|>lnnps of beings, from the lowest to the highest. Td the hiimnii 
mind, in the ascent of its nctivities, each lower plane hccoinos nii 

*bject-le8son, and farnishee symbols and the language by which to 
Apprehend what lies beyond.** 

The K61i, whenever there is *a tribal feast, offers a fowl to the 
spirits of the dead.** He worships demons and spirits (bhut^ 2 )ret)t 
whom he fears, as well as the Kuladcvas and Grainadevas or the 
l^al deities. Some of these are non-A.ryan, being gradually admitted 
into t*'>e Brihnfianic pantheon. 

The KClis belong, as stated before, to the Dravidian or Negrito type. 
The form of the head usually inclines to be dolicoccphalic, but the 
uose 18 thick and broad, and the formula eapressing its proportionate 
dimensions is higher than in any known race, except the Negro^ llis 
nasal index, which is the best test of race distinction, (cf. my Memoir 
on the Kasa! Index lit oloff teal Antkropdogy in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society ,of Bombay, Vol. II., p. 530, ei gives 
the average 82*0, while that of the Brahman is 70*4. 

The E6ti8 have some strange mythological traditions of their origin. 
They derive thejr descent from Kola, one of the four brothers, who 
trace their ancestors to Yayati, the fifth King of the Lunar race. 
This is evidently a Brahmanic story of their pedigree. But the 
Manda Myth, which identifies the Kolis with the kindred Dravidian 
races, is probably much closer to the truth, . for they, like the other 
Dra rides, now divide themselves into a number of endogamous septs, 
afijr ha^ng shed off the elaborate system of totemistic septs. 

Thus the Kfilis, numbering ten thousand according to the latest 
statistics of the island, are, to borrow a simile from Bishop Bonnelli*8 
Eomi^e V &c„ the nucleus, round which the whole Bombay coa* 
mopoUtaii population of nearly a million of permanent, fluctuating, 
and floating inhabitsintB has gathered. As in astronomy, the cosmic 
maitw, sqittered through tll^e space, forms nuclei which grow by attrac* 
tipn into large fixed stars, colossal planets, and satellites, governed 
by their own laws, so in sociology and in the moral world human 
nuclei draw to themselves other aggregates of beings from 
affinity and other eonditions resulting in the formation of a town or a 
nation. 

Like the Kfilis^' the Prabhds, whose name is said to be connected 
wi^h the Sanskrit (^prabAu) *lord,' which iu Marathi is 
(parmbAi),- have also their legendary tales, connecting them with 
the kings of the Solar race. The Sahyddri KhAnda of the Skatida 
fie 
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Purdna has two chapters devoted to the genealogy of this eaate 
there called Patfa * Prabbns.* ( See my Edition of 1877, pp, 
120-127.) Another chapter (pp. 135-184) is devoted to their 
religious belief. The legend of their being degraded from the 
position of royalty by the sage Bnghn to that of soribes, Or as 
the Purfna has it jMna), is given at length. 

The appeal of the king to the sage saying, "it is improper 
to cot down a tree, even if poisonous, after having caused it 
to grow," is evidently borrowed from the Knmdra-Saml' :va of 
Kdliddsa. The whole myth has no historical value whaUoever for 
our purpose. The Prabhds are mentioned by the early Portagnese 
writers. They were useful tq. them iu the administration of their 
Bassein settlement, including Bombay, for nearly ttro hundred yeara» 
After their own conversion, they helped the missionaries to spread 
Christianity amongst the natives. While treating, of the POrtogueae 
period, I shall return to them, and their conversion. Important 
documents have lately been published relating to the Bindus being 
persecuted by . the Inquisition for relapsing into their former frith, 
or for performing their religious ceremonies in public. 

.The next class was that of Bhanddris or palm-jnice drawers. Their 
name is derived from the Sanskrit mandhdraJt, 'a distiller.* The 
Bhangdlis, so-called for blowing a trumpet, ‘are said to owe their derig- 
nation to that musical instrument. The Bhanddris are divided into 
several classes, one of them being Kirpdls, who were once Christians. 
They are so called on account of their having been received I aok into, 
the Hindu religion, from Kriapdl, meaning allowed to make nee of 
Hindu rites. They used to form in the early days of the British mlo 
a sort of honorary guard or heralds to the Governors, carrying their 
standards; while the Bhangdlis used to blow a species of long trumpets 
before the High Sheriff, on the opening of the Quarter Sessions. 
A more detailed account of the mythological origin qf the Bhanddris 
and Bhangdlis will be found in my *' History Chaul and Bassein,’* 
pp. 17p, 171. 

The Palshis are the priests of tiie Prabbds, said to have come with 
Bhima, the fbnnder of the Mdhim dynasty, who, like the priests of 
the temple of Escnlapios, practised medicine and astrology, beeidee 
performing the religious ceremonies and rites of their seet. 

The other class of the early settlers of Bombay are the Piehkalshii^ 
who also came along with Bhima from Qujardt. They are Sntarsr 
Vadvab and Mails, or earpentera, gardners and hasbaadineD, m 
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general. They hare their myths as well, deriving their descent from 
the snn-god, Surja-N4rayen. 

It is mentioned above that on the arrival of Bhima in Bombay, 
with his colony of the Fatine Pral>hlSs, Palshis, Puchkalshis, and 
Bhnndsris, he found there only two temples, Sri W^lkesvar and 
Mumbadevi. On the Portuguese taking possession of Bombay, they 
found the Wulkesvar temple in ruins, which were even then magnifi- 
cent. As late as 1672, when Dr. John Fryer visited Bombay, be referred 
to the» ' fhus : — On the other side of the great inlet, to the sea, is a 
great poinV'abatting against Old Woman’s Island, and is called Malabar 
Hill, a rocky, woody monntain, yet sends forth grass. Atop of all is a 
Parsi tomb lately reared ; on its declivity towards the sea, the 
remains of a stupendous Pagod, near a tank of fresh water, which 
the Malabars visited it mostly for.’* See A New Account,” &c., 
Lond., 1698, pp. 67-68. 

I have already briefly described Mnmbadevi, given the legends 
connected with its foundation, and explained the derivation of the 
name Bombay from it, in the Words and Places in and about 
Bombay ” in the Indian Antiquary of 1874, vol. iii., pp. 248 et seq. 
Mumbadevi is, next to Wilkesvar, the most ancient temple of thn 
aborigines, which the Portuguese left untouched. On the cession of 
the island to the British in 1661, as a portion of the dowry of the 
Infanta Gatharina of Bragan^a, married to Charles II. of England, 
the temple was said to have been standing on the Esplanade in its 
original ^lory, unprofaned by the bands either of Mahomednn or 
Christian iconoclasts. 

That the name of Bombay is derived from that of the goddess 
worshipped in this temple is a fact now generally admitted. It is 
believed that Duarte Barbosa was the first European writer to refer 
to this island in 1516, in the strange form of Tana Maiambu. This 
complex farm is, indeed, found in Ramusio, and quoted by most of the 
modem authors ; but the Fortugueso edition has Benamajambu. 
Idrisi has Bans for Thdna, and Barbosa’s Bena seems to stand for Thdna, 
while Mejambu is simply Mihim , in contradistinction to Ehelve-Mdhim. 
Even if mutilated, there is nothing to resemble Bombay in it. 

But the earliest Portugoese writer to refer to Bombay was Gaspar 
Correa, under the name of Bombaim. He came to India in 1512, and 
began to write bis Lendaa when be was Private Secretary to Affbnso 
d* Albuquerque. He refers to this island seven times in his work, 
to which I shall refer again when treating of the Portuguese 
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period. The next writer to refer to Bombay is B. Jofto de Castro 
who also calls it Bombaim in his Prtmetro BoteWo da Cosia da India; 
Vende Goa atS Diu^ written in 15S8-S9. Then Simio Botelho, in his 
Tomio, written in 1 554» alludes often not only to Bombay in the form of 
Bombaym and Monbaym, but also to Maym«Maaa^n&o^ and Yalequecer, 
at each qf which places there was a mandavim or enttom-honse. 

Jofto de Barros does not refer to Bombay at all, but only to Maim;' 
while Diogo do Cooto mentions Bombaim or' its riser in connection 
with the defeat of the Cambay fleet by Lopo Vaz de Sampaift 

None of these eminent Portuguese writers eser atteiiipteci to attach 
any meaning to the name of Bombay. It was resersed for the in- 
rentire genins of Br. John Sryer to didcoser that ** Bombaim is tbe 
first that faces CAoa/, and renturea furthest out into the Sea, making 
the mouth of a spacious Bay, from whence it has its etymology ; 
Bomhaim^ quasi Boon Bay.*' Elsewhere he attemptst to find out the 
meaning of Saloet, which he guesses to be a granary, because it used 
to furnish the Portuguese with prorisions of corn, an^ concludes thus 
**But whether this be certain or not, the reason of the deno- 
mination of Bombaim is conTincing,*’ p. 62. And there is no doubt 
that this conYiction was communicated to many of his successors, 
ungrammatical and untrue though it be. 

There are many such etymological gems in the New Jeeouni* Here 
is an exampte from this old British physician, in refyrence to the 
unhealthy climate of Bombay: **1 rather impute it to the situa- 
tion, which causes .... a patridness in the air • . - • . . 

whereby what is eaten is undigested • . Among tbe worst of 
these, Fool-Rack ( Brandy made of Blubter or Carvih by the 
PoriugaU), because it swima always in a Blubber as if nothing else 
were in it ; but touch it, and stings like Nettles; the latter, because 
sailing on the Wares, it bears up like the Bortagal Camil : it is, 
being taken, a gelly, and distilled causes those that take, it to be 
fools),” pp. 68, 69. It is, indeed, hard to conceiTe how brandy 
could be made of the blubber, that sailed like the Portugal Carml^ 
and^when distilled, caused those who took it to he fools. Tbe 
fact is that the early European reaidenta of Bombay aacribed a 
good deal of their illnesses to two indigenous articles of food, which 
the Portuguese called Vrraea, ^ a sort of spirituous liquor, distilled 

> Ike PortugaesewfTMa is originally an Aslatio term, described as a sort of 
wine in India. It is derired. from two MartthI weeds (pkid) • a flower,* 
that is-from the tree Bamia lati/olia, end (riiAA) " esicnee,* such as the 

spirit distilled from, the mowra Rowers. Rdhh also mesas adto. 
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from palm-jaice» now called arrack^ and earil, the juice of 
tamarind and other apices eaten with boiled rice, and now called 
Carry. Dr. Fryer having converted the Portuguese words urrnca 
into Fool-Rack, and oaril into Carvil, which aouiids like Carvel or 
Caravel, the Portugueae Caraoela^ a kind of ship, he invented the 
whole story of. a sailing blubber, which distils brandy, and the latter 
when taken makes fools 1 This may bare been pleasant table talk 
in the days of Dr. Fryer in Bombay, but it is not history, for it is 
untrup. One cannot even say of it — 5t non e uero, e ben trovato. 

But Dr. r'ryer is not the only man endowed with the excessive faculty 
ofinveution. There is in the world a class of men, wliose tendency 
seems to lie in the discovery everywhere of etymologies of names, which 
are foreign to them. Thus Ritter, in his frdkunde, I., 29, believes 
Salsette to be derived from Sal ‘ salt/ because there are sail-pans 
in that island, although, as I have already explained iu rny* History 
of C haul and Basseiii/ p. 188, Salsette is derived from the Sanskrit 
Shafehfuhti or sixty-six, tliat being the number uf the villages 
the island consists of. 

There are twef traditions connected with the foundation of the 
Mun)badevi temple. The first tells us that more than five hundred 
years ago a Kdli fisherman, by name Mnnga, erected a temple on the 
Esplanade and called it Mungachi Amba, whiph was contracted into 
devi Mnmbai or Mumbai, It is not rare among the Hindus to prefix 
the names of individuals to those of the gods. Thus Dhakji Dadi>ji 
built a temple at Mahulaksbmiand the image of the god consecrated 
there was colled Dfaaklesvar. Then in the same temple there is an 
image of the goddess Bamesvari, in honour of Bamabai, wife of the 
founder of the temple, as there is of Mayuresvar, named after his son 
Moresvar. Mankqji, a Prabhd, built a temple at Parel, and the god 
worshipped there is called Mankesvar, just as Bholesvar » named 
after its fqunder Bholanath, and Jogai from Jogachi Amba. 

The aecond tradition is connected with the giant Mnmbdraka. 
There is a mahdlmya which relates how this giant harassed the 
worshippers, how he was punisbedby the goddess, to whom he prayed, 
after granting him pardon, to name the temple' in their joint names; 
This evil geuius of Bombay is supposed to be the Pathdn.Ung'of Delhi 
MhMrska, who peraeonted the Bindns during bis excursions in this 
part of India.! See the Indian Antiquary, Vol. III., pp. 248 et $eq. 

It this my th is based on the enmity borne by this Mahom^an prince 
to the aborigines of the island, it indicates that the poor Kfili fisher- 
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man, with all his primitive simplicity, is not entirely devoid of a certain 
amount of grim humour. He must have learnt that the best weapon 
to vanquish a powerful foe of his religion was to treat him with •* 
sneer or a sarcasm, or, os Victor Hugo said, fytgramimB valait un 
poignardy To ridicule him, handing down his name to posterity in 
the garb of a demon was the noblest of revenges. This bizarre 
method of dealing with the enemies of one*s sacred creed might have 
been recommended with profit to the Mahomedans, and even to the 
Huguenots and Papists, who had recourse to much more Kolent, 
although less efiicaoious, means for convincing one againsu his will. 

The original temple was situated near the Pdnsi Taldo or Gibbet Pond 
on the Esplanade, just where Jthe Victoria Station now is. In 1787, as 
some say, or in 1766, according to others, it was removed to the present 
site near the Payadhfini, a shallow, where wayfarers, after fording the 
marshy creek or kliadi ( which word still remains in the name of the 
district called Umarkh&di that once separated the Bombay island 
from the other islets of that group, used to wash the mud from their 
feet before entering the town. A notable Marathi goldsmith, by name 
Pandu, or Pandurang, sixth in ascent from the piwsent generation, 
built the temple and looked to its management, which has from that 
time continued in his much decayed family. Thus, although the 
goddess Mumba is claimed by the Kdlis as their own goddess from 
time immemorial, the management or organization of the temple 
of Mumbadevi is in the hands of the representatives of a goldsmith 
Pandurang Sivaji. The shrine was removed and buiU by the 
said goldsmith on the present site by orders of the Government, which 
purchased the old site on the Esplanade for the purposes of forti- 
fications and defence of the city. The tank of Mumbadevi is a later 
construction, said to have been built at the expense of a VAnift lady, 
Futjdibai, in 1880. When the old temple was removed, the Gibbet 
near tlie tank on the Esplanade was continued io use until 1805. 
Then it was carried to the present locality, cloae to the Common Jail 
at Umarkhddf, from where I hope it will be soon abolished. 

Although from its prominence and antiquity, the Mumbadevi Temple 
may be considered the Hiudn Cathedral of Bombay, it it without any 
architectural grace. Its interior, almost enclosed by a wall all round, 
has nothing magnificent or imposing aboot it. It it not even 
one large nave, but a range of fourteen chapels, each chapel 
containing the image of a god with all his religious paraphernalia. 
These chapels arc situated on one side of the tank, while on the 
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opposite side is a row of chambers intended for the ministers or 
officiating priests. 

The first chapel or sanctuary to the south, or to the left as you 
enter from the Marwart Baser, ia dedicated to Qanpati, who is 
worshipped as the 'Lord of Hosts,' 'the God of Good Beginnings,' 
and 'the Destroyer of all Evil.' His stone image is about three feet 
high, thickly covered over with $h»ndur or red-lead, standing upon a 
$ivM$an or pedestal. By the aide of Gknpati'a image are those of 
Marut' or Hanuman and of Ealbhairav, each about a foot high. 

The next chapel, to the north of Ganpati's, is allotted to ICamti 
exclusively, where hie figure is also coated with the usual red paint, 
Hisfkcais covered with an embossed silver-mask, while his head is 
crowned with a muqat or tiara. His whole presence and attitude are 
eminently martial, as befits his position as a general in Rama’s army 
and in th. Hindu pantheon. 

The next shrine is that of Siva with his emblem, the Linga. In its 
corridor there is his sacred bull, the Ndndf. Both the Ndndi and the 
Linga are covered with brass-plates. Then comes the shrine devoted 
to Indrayani, dregaed as a Maratha woman, and dose to her image is 
the picture of the chaste Bechara, the Lucretia of the Hindus, held in 
high veneration as the symbol of fidelity to the purity of caste and 
the sacredness of Hinduism. (See Has Mala, I.) 

Then comes the chapel of the patron saint, Mnmba, which has in 
fron- two dipmatB or light pillars, the pavement being of white 
andUaolR marble. There is a brass tiger in the corridor, and the local 
importance and sanctity of the goddess may be gauged by the crowds 
of worshippers of all dasses, the aboriginal ^lis and Knnbis pre- 
dominating, assembled any hour of the day. 

Then follow other chapels of more or less renown, with a score of 
bells^ whieb, like the ioldboU of Moscow, sound pleasant and harmo> 
nious to the ears of the worshippers. Thongb nnpleasant to us, to the 
Hindu can they are dee sone phu doits gve le chant dee earene . . . 
These ehapds are or Mntlidhar, Jaganath, Narsoba, Ballaji, &o. 
But let na hasten to the other tomons temples of Bombay. 

Kext in importanee to Mnmbadevi in age and interest is the 
fkmons temple of Prabhadevi or Prabhayati, the family goddess of 
the Phtdne Prabhds, who may bo likened to the Normans at William 
^tho Gpnqneior. ISiey came from Patdn ih Onjardt with their 
leader, Bhissadeva, as said abov^ to the conquest of Bombay, and 
helped him to fbnnd the cmdtal of Mabikavati, modem Mdhim; 
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bringing with them a new polity, much bureaucratic skill and some 
culture, thereto unknown amongst the primitive settlers of 
the island. This temple^ which, although dedicated to on# 
goddess, has several images— for, like the ancient Egyptians, tbe 
Hindus seem to hsTC been always in the habit of combining the 
■sbnnes - of sereral deities in the same enclosnree-is sitnated at Lower 
Mdhim, a.eonple of miles to the north>west of the lUDway Station. 
The original bniidiog was erected some eentniies ago at a place ealled 
Kofwadj, ' where the remains of an anoient Eprt are still,,' isible, 
and'Was destroyed by the Portuguese. Mr. ftaghnnatji#{a Parbbu' 
himself) says that “ about A. D. 1619, hearing that the Jaeoas or 
Poringueie were abont to deetroy the image and demoiish her 
temple, the Prabhds, at the dead of night» thuwi.tho' image into, a 
pokkami or etep-weli, close to tbe present tegiple. Next knorning 
the TaioHs came, pulled down the temple and raa^' it to thj grpnnd. 
AftCT Prabha^vi had lain more than 209 yearn in the well, in 1739, 
after the fall of Basaein, the triumph pt the MarOthas stirrad the 
spirit within the goddess or irithin her worshippei%, andshe was brought 
to the surface. The Prabhd owner of the palm-garden, at tbe bottom 
of whose well the statue !lay burled, saw Prabhadevi in a dream and 
received her orders to take her oiit firom her watery biding place, 
and restore her to her temple. The Prabhd told bis .raste-fellowa 
what he had dreamt. They emptied the well, found the. images and 
built a temple in the goddess’s honour.” A slab of stone, abcut a 
square foot in sise, on the south wall of .the temple, with an inseripMon 
in Baihodh eharaeters, states that .Shi Mata Prabharati’s temple was 
built by the whole Pattne Prabhd caste^ VaiAakh Sud 11, Samvat 
1771 Fikram. This is an inscription in Devanfgari characters and 
liarlthi language. This building consists of a Saikamandap or ball, 
with a large pipaf tree (l^ue relipiosd) in. front, and six dipnuda 
or light pillars. Besides the image of Prabhadevi, there are the 
images, of Skitdadevi or smaU-pox goddess, KhoMa or cough 
goddess, and iwme others in . niches made In the wall of ' the 
■chief shrine. There ore altog^er three dumbors in the temple, 
and at the door of each of them a brau bell hangs for the worr 
slup^ers to ring, and drive away tbeovil spirit. The central dghre U 
Prabhadevi, who is represented as a handsome yonng womaii, .three 
feet h^|h, out in KurvanH at red san&tbneJ Sh^has four arms^; the 
lower right hand holding a ros^ of the Budiiakaha beads, tbe dpper 
a lotug.-flower, while the left lower points to the earth and the. upper 
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ia raised M tf in the act of blessing. If she had only two instead of 
four arms, she would certainly make a charming Hindn Madonna. 
Thus, after snffering meekly for nearly 200 years from unproTokc|d 
i^ression, the image of Prabhaderi was re-established. It is idle to 
destroy symbols, while ideas remain the same. 

Having thus briefly described die two early temples of Bombay 
and the later temple of the Prabhn colony, introduced into Bom- 
bay by Bhima, I shall now pass on to an inedited copper-plate of 
Bhlma himself, the conqueror and king of Mahim. It is a docnment 
of great interest, and to me personally aprecions relic from the feeling 
of regard 1 have always entertained for the memory of two Brahman 
savanti of Bombay oonnbcted with it, and to whom we are indebted 
for very valnable contributions to onr knowledge of the archaeology 
of Western India— Dr. Bhau Daji and my late friend the Pandit 
Bhagwdnlfl Indraji. As the copies of the' copperplate their tran- 
scription and translation speak for themselves, } shall simply oflRer 
them hero, as follows : — 

Transeript. 

Plate I. 

rw i tinr 

Plate II. 

fkr [qv] 

ffTW ft- 

. ft II 

Translation. 

On the bright 15th of Vafiftkhap Vikrama Era 1086 (1030 A* 0.)^ 
here in A^ahilapft^ka ( AnahiUwAda), the illuBtrious King Bliima 
with all ibyal titleSpgreat king of kingSp declares to all the inhabitants 
of tha Tillage of linp ^ka, in the district of vardbip in his doini- 
nions^— Be it known to yon that to-day being the auspicious day of 
VaifiAkha we hare granted a piece of land that can be tilled by cloven 
plonghSy situated to the north of the village of Muudikay to V&audevai 
7 0 
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■oDof Babbhadra, and UdTcha BrAIimanai with a grant and libadon* 
of water. Amen ! Tbia (grant) was written by Vateiwara, son of 
EA&cliana, a Kayastha. The ddtaha of this grant is the illustrious 
Chandatennan, the great Minister of War and Peace. Amen.* 

iSlll BHtSfADEYA. 

This was the last eontrilmtion of the learned Pandit to Indianr 
archseologys It was written in April 1888p and he died soon afters. 
His loss was lamented as of a man who had succeeded ao well in 
inspiring all whom he met with both esteem and alieotion. 

It is a trite saying that the characteristic of the Hindu life is 
intense religiousness. In Bombay the main feature of the pious 
Hindu’s placid existence is (he round of visits he has to pay daily to 
his gods in the various shrines which are stndiled all over the cir* 
cumacribedarea of the island. If the Hindu temples» shrines* placea 
of worship and religious institutions of all kinds which abound in this 
city were summed up* they would certainly exceed the pnoverbilt 
number* three hundred* of the chfirches in Rome. Although there is 
no religious building among them comparable at all in beauty or 
architectural excellence to the poorest church in Rome* still*, in tho 
number of ecclesiastical buildings, Bombay far surpasses the eternal 
city. If to these Hindu temples* both Brabmanic and Jain* the large 
number of fnasjtds or mosques, and the sanctuaries of the Firs or 
Mahomedan saints, as well as the a^aris and aidshiehrams qr fire- 
temples of tlie Parsis* the synagogues of the Jews, and the churehen 
and chapels of the Christiaos of all denominations be added* there 
would hardly be found a city in the world so replete with religious 
buildings as Bombay* although most of them are small and mean 
externally* and dim and gloomy inside. The Orientals arci as is 
rule* utterly regardless of air and light in thrir dwellings* the genial 
climate being* perhaps, tlie cause. The whole of the day* and in 
summer even the nights, they spend out of doors, ^e Bams rule is 
applied to their religious temples. Almost all these temples seem to 
have been built in obedience to the well-known aesthetic oanon of An 
ssh sdare arkm; for, with the exception of the black stone daubed 
with oil and vermilion* or litharge* which daisies the sight, and the 
deafening sound of bells, which stuu the head* the soul^arei^ 
paintings, scenic effects and mechanical appBaneea are all ooB^btsi^ 
hidden in Nature’s works. 


a »Scc the accompanying famimile of the two oo^^-platei. 
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Bombay cannot yet pretenil to possess the classic associations v¥hich 
gather round ancient cities. Even in India, if age be a term of 
comparison, Bombay has evidently the disadvantage of youth. Both 
life and thought in comparatively near cities are generally too complex 
to be embodied in formula. Bnt, though Bombay is modern, it has 
yet much to teach. George Lewis says that the boast of one age 
may become the infamy of another. The Portaguesc in their time, 
as one can easily infer from the Orientc Conqiiistado and other such 
works, -were proud of having pulled down the temple of Prabhavati 
and others, and boasted of the measure of their own infallible con-* 
acience not being that of the natives, a measure that unfortunately 
contained the germ of all intolerance. That waa, indeed, the domi- 
nant note of the tragic policy inaugnratea by the violent and fanatic 
decrees of that pious but bigoted monarch D. Jofto III., of which 
I shall lir.ve to speak at length when treating of the Portuguese 
period. That policy made him no doubt a favourite of the Vatican, 
and supplied him with the Jesuits, and the Inquisition. But he was 
then unconsciously hastening the decline of his country, being himself 
the victim of an anto-suggestion or of infatuation. There are many 
such instances ou record in the domain of history. Bnt the inherent 
polarity of human affairs does at last assert itself in all times, and all 
past glories have their attendant shadows. 

The founders of the Hindu temples in Bombay were after all civilised 
men. They were ready to offer up upon the altar of their faith any 
eacrifioe in order to preserve it from profanation at the bands of either 
Mahomedans or Christians. They had in fact as much right to it 
and to the temples devoted to the wori«hip of their gods, according lo 
the stage of their culture, as their persecutors, who with careless 
courage forced them to abjure the faith of their fathers for their own# 

The worship of the aboriginal tribes has yet in India a certain 
vitality of its own. And what in former times co^ld not be suppressed 
by the invading Brihman or Aryan, has been incorporated, along with 
their ceremonies and festivals, ipto the Brahmanic code and pantheon. 
The aborigines, on their side, from constant contaot with the Aryans, 
whose emigration io the south of India is on hiatorioal grounds fixed at 
BtO B. 0., gave up many of their rude but onoe cherished habits and 
adopted a milder and more civilised life. The Brdhmans, moreover, 
did not come down to South India as conquerors^ but as instructors 
and as missionaries. Like Agastya, they were sages and dmi-gods, 
aol mlViiary licreos. The aborigines on their part, after embracing 
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Che Biahmanie doctrine^ helped with the proTerbial nal o( neophjtes 
these old misiioiiaries to spread their doetrine. Enjoying thatpreoioiis 
gift-— the freedom of oonieieace, and the security of thdr Iotm 
peaotM, some of the aborigineSi who were descendants from a former 
wave of the Turanian race, and were celebrated as temple biuldets, 
were too glad to erect temples to worship the Mints of the Bhdmans. 

The Hindn life^ whether aboriginal or Aryan, is connected with 
sacred memories, venerated associations, and sweet and tender experi- 
ences. I have lived for many years in dose contact with the Bindns 
as a physician, and cannot help bearing this testimony the bright 
side of their life. The foreigner may disregard or even opprem them ; 
but when the pressure is removed th^ are sure to recover their 
elastidly of mind and to long for their own system, retaiiung what- 
ever good may have come from outside. 

While the Portuguese were masters of this group of idands, the 
baptism of orphans was compulsory, in spite of the opposition of their 
relatives, the result being the abandonment of their territory and the 
cessation of their trade. . If one breaks the laws of harmony he must 
fall into the chaos thns produced. The laws of life are their own 
avengers. Tyranny is always fulM because it relies on one view alone, 
while truth cousists in the synthesis of two views rather than in the 
rejection of either . 

But to return to the Hindu temples. It has already been mentioned, 
that the religion of the Bombay K61i is based oh bn ahimisiie inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of nature. Belonging to a lower state of 
culture it satisfies perfectly well both his mind and his conscience, his 
reason and his sentiment. The doctrine of disease spirit and oracle 
spirits is entirely consistent with the limits of primitive civilisation. 
These remarks may seem out of place, but a historian has also to be a 
philosopher. In tracing the operation of general causes, he should 
not neglect to enquire into the origin of grotesque mythologies where 
valuable hints in moral notions, even among the Khlisr may be found. 
To force them to mount to the top of the jpiritnal ladder without 
ascending the intermediate steps is to court failure. One must 
hasten slowly — Feitina lente. 

The deities worshipped in Bombay by the Hindus are generally 
three kinds, with their numerous temples scattered all over the 
sixteen miles square whieh constitute the whole area of this little 
island. These three groups of gods are the OrihadevaUs or houM 
gods/tbeGrfmadevatfs or village gods^ and the Bthanadeyatfs or 
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looal gods. Bosides these, there is a certain class of Adutosor derils, 
Hho are required to be propitiated, if not worshipped, bj the abori- 
ginal tribes. 

The Gfihadovat^s may again be snbdiYided into IshtadeYatds or 
chosen gods, and Kuladevstda or family gods. The former, who 
constitute a group of live, viz. : — On^apati, Vishmi, Biva, Devi and 
Sdrya, are mostly represented by small stones gathered in sacred 
rivers, and worshipped by higher classos. The Kuladevatds, the 
majority of whom are goddesses, are worshipped by all, especially by 
the lower classes of the Hindus. The Ordmadevatds, represented 
by rough stones painted with oil and red lead, whose largest number 
belongs to the fair sex, are guardians of villages, while tho Kuladevatds 
are of families. These goddesses watch over the health and pros- 
perity of the villagers, who resort to them— as in the case of the 
recent epidemic of tho plague — when attacked by evil of any sort. 
The names of these village-gods are sacred, for nomina snnl 
numma, and never can one utter them in vain. They are llhdvani, 
Bbairav, Jogeshvari, Khandoba, Mdruti, Adinath, etc. ; while those 
of the goddesses are Kalikd, Amba, Mahaldksmi, Mumba, Shittaladevi, 
Matrika, &o. 

Two of the most ancient deities in Bombay, besides those whose 
temples have already been described, are Kdlikd and Ordmadovi. The 
temple of the former is at Kalkadevi, and of the latter at Chowpati. 
The temples of the village-goddesses are generally built in the centre 
of. he village, and in rare instances on its outskirts. Their priests, 
who are called Bhopis or Pdjarfs, are of the Gosavior Jangam castes^ 
and act as interpreters of tho^goddesses to the faithful. The fear of 
incurring the wrath of the village-goddess is so great among the 
simple folk that she is the best police agent in the village. She is 
both a terror to the malefactor and a friend and protector of " them 
that do well.*’ 

Like Mumbadevi, Kalkadevi hasher own MdMtmya. This goddess 
is the Juno of the Hindus. She is the guardian deity of women, 
although her prowesses are generally masculine. She is said to have 
destroyed a powerfnl Asura, or demon, called Raktavija, and then 
become so overcome with joy at her victory that she began to dance, 
and the earth shook to its poles. 

The Adhy&tma B&mdyana gives a new impersonation or awtar of 
Kill. It relates that while ^ma, after the defeat of B<vana,wa8 
Teturninghome with his faithful spoa8e» 'B(td| he told her how he bad 
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RMiqauhed this moiuter with ten heeds (dathanaH\ Sftd obserred 
that this was but a common feat, and said she would better appreciate his 
valour if he could kill one with a thousand heads. Bdma tried atonet. 
to kill a Bdvana with a thousand heads, but failed in the attempt. 
BfU, then, to avoid disgrace to her husband, assumed the form of SdU 
and destroyed the thousand-headed monster. 

This legend goes on to narrate how thia great triumph took place 
in FitdUit whioh’is not the mythological abode of the wicked to the 
south of Ayodhyd (the centre of their ancient world, in opposition to 
Vaiknntha or KaiUaa, which is to the north of Ayodbyi), but au 
underground region in the city of M&himapnri. This name is said to 
stand for liihim, the whole legend being an allegory of the struggle 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans in that islaud. A temple was 
then raised to KdH in Mtbim, and in course of time transferred to 
Bombay, where its street is one of the most oonspionous in the whole 
native towil. Sir William Jones, oonsiders Ktli to be analogous to 
the Pioaerpina of the Greeks. 

The present temple of Kalkadevi is said to have been rebuilt only 
lately, at the expense of Government, after the old one had been demo- 
lished in order to widen the road. * Its management is invested in the 
oaste of the Palshe Br&hmans. Eili or Kdliki is said to have been 
originally a goddew of the non-Aryan races. The Brdhmans, however, 
incorporated it into the Aryan pantheon, along with their other 
drities as a priestly expedient to induce the aborigines .to embrsee 
their religion. 

One of the most popular gods in Bombay is Mdruti. His principal 
virtue, for which the lower classes of the Hindus worship him, is 
that of bestowing sound health on his devotees, and preserving them 
from epidemic disease. He is an aboriginal deity, and his 
legends are extremriy puerile, being well adapted to the untutored 
minds of his worshippers. One of them runs thus: — When he was 
bom he saw the sun rismg and thinUng it to be a ripe fruit flewup to 
the dty and seised the sun’s ehwiot. Indra growing angry and fearing 
ajift Mdrati would swallow the sun smote him with his thunderbolt, 
and MImti caopic down in contact with theearA. But at ■ the same 
time Indra admiring his plucky and at the request of bis father Yiyu 
or Mdrad, the analogue of the Boman Aolns, the king of the Winds, 
oonlMied on hbu rim gift of chtroiy fro or immortality. 

llirati isk moreover, a jealous god. Unlike hisoompeers be allows 
no other image in bis shrinea. The day devoted to his worshipia 
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Satard*y« or die* Saturui, o^ving to hii saturnine qualities, when oil 
and Terinilion — ruby being the gem of his liking — are poured on his 
flgnre. He has a series of patronymics,among others that of Hannroan, 
the monkey general in Rdma’s army for the inTasion of the Dekkan. 
Hannman is derived from hanu, ‘the chin’ from the scar received on 
the chin from Indra’s blow >ith the consequent fall to the ground. 
Bis temples are innumerable; the principal ones being situated 
near the Cranford Market; Antoba’s oart, near Lobar Cbal ; 
the P'^nchmukhi, or five-faced, near Bholetvar; and one near tho 
Jamma Mu^id; besides those at CoUba, Mazagon, and Parel. 

A peculiarity in Mdruti’s dress or rather undress north* noting is 
his absolute nakedneM, except the unctuous red daubing. It is only 
in very rare instances that he condescends to wear, more to eubanee 
than to cover his unaffected and sstbetic nudity, the eleasical 
(Icigoff). It is a small strip of cloth, about two spans long 
by one broad, used to cover tho private parts, by almost all tho 
worshippers of Mkrnti. It is derived from the Sanskrit Uhga the 
penis, and gupta concealed, changed in course of time into langoit. 
It simply means a concealer of the organ. There is also another 
meaning of * lings.' It means a small smooth conical stone placed 
on a pedestal and worshipped as tiie representative symbol of Siva. 

The Ghimdevi temple is considered to be one of the oldest in Born* 
hay. As its name indicates, it is dedicated to the village goddess of 
that part of the island where it is situated. Gamdevi is derived finom’^ 
gr 0 ma in Sanskrit or gdv m Marathi for a village, and dem**a goddess.' 
The tradition connected with this goddess, whose temple is in the vil- 
lage to the south-east of Malabar Hill, is as follows: — The image was 
found among the rocks of that hill foore than 200 years ago, and 
brought down to the village by a Prabhd, Bapdji MaUtre, who 
dreamt of its existence among the rooks in 1661, or Samvat 171S. 
Dreams seem, indeed, to be the usual means of commnnieattoo 
between the gods and their devotees. In almost allhagiologiesth^ 
are not an nneomnon vny of imparting spiritual information. 
Somehow Baphji got this knowledge through a dream and eommuni- 
eated it to his friends, who assembled together and brought the image 
down to tho village^ wlule another Prabhh, BdU^i Bhikdji, built the 
temple^ iriiieh is still standing. It is a place resorted to not only by 
Prabhfis hut also by Yadvils and SnUrs. The goddess is also called 
Lfldvafi, % graoMhl woman,' one of the many epithets of Doigi. 

Awotb ur -very old temple is rituated on the Bill road. Thk 
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rend IS oalled jtWfrom the Marithi (nd«) ' * ladder* or * a staircase,’ 

from its steep or slanting positionon the way from Chowpati to Malabar 
Hill. It is the oldest and shortest waj of the pilgrims from Bombay 
to Wilketwar. This temple is said to have been bniltin the Stheentniy 
of OUT era by a Knmbh'ilr, or potter, called Lakhn, lienee the goddess 
is named Lackadevi. This temple is now in rnin, the image having 
been placed in a niche on a garden wall jnst where the temple was 
once standing. 

Not far from Gamdevi is sitoated another old temple at Girganm* 
This damnation is derived from (ff^) a hill, and im (grdma), a 
village, from its sitnation at the base of Malabar Hill. Another deri> 
vation is from sftiF Qfidh) from the Sanskrit ^ ^ridhra) ‘a vnltare.' 
and village, or vultnre village, from the presence of vultures at the 
Towers of Silence to the north-wwt of Girgaum. Bnt this is evidently 
a later derivation, subsequent to the advent of the Parsis in Bombay. 
The former, that of the mountainous village^ seems to be the 
true one. 

An important temple, much frequented by the Hndns of all 
classes, and also of some architectural pretentions, is called Mahd- 
laksmi. It is ritnatedon the rocky ground to the west of Breach Candy 
The tradition connected with its foundation is as followst-^When the 
FfAftinMilana first Set their feet on the island of Bombay, three 
goddesses, who from time immemorial had their seat at Yarli, jumped 
into the sea to avoid profanation. After the cession of the ir^nud 
to the British, the latter tried from 1680 to join Bombay with VarHby 
means of a dike or embankment, but found the task rather hard. 
Fortunately B4mji Sivaji dreamt one night that the three goddesses, 
ets., MalUllakcmi, Mahdk&liiand Mahisarasvati, who were lying at the 
bottom of the Ksherasigara, which is said to be the mythologiesl 
name of the Varlf creek, were anxious to come to the dry land in which 
case the embankment would bo a success. Bdm j{ east a net, caught the 
goddesses in it^ and brought them over to the rocl^ and then 
communicated the great event to the authorities^ who immediately 
presented the ground to Mahdlaksmi and other goddesses, and the 
island of Varlf and Bombay were soon joined. 

The present temple is said to have been built in 1775, the 
embankment having been completed during the governorship of 
William Etornby, which lasted from 1771 to 1784. Mahilaksmt 
means great prosperity, from mdhd *great' and laktkmi, ^rolpority» 
The MantUy Miaoettamif cf Weittnt /ndis, 1860, p. 60, has 
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Me following curiona reference to MaMlaksmi Between the 
IfttsKm herniitage which beetles over the southern extremity of 
Lote Grove Hill, and the lofty, myriad pinnacled Hindu fane 
^dedicated to Maha Lazmi, the Great goddess, or Juno of their 
mytliofl) situated at Breach Gandy, extends a wide breach of land 
OR which the sea of yOre played with greater wantonness than arti 
fleial cheeks will now permit. The sea swept there ; swept with all 
the fury and pleasure of an Arabian colt, over the Byculla flats, 
across the whole of what we call Bellasis road, thence to Grant Eload. 
invading Ehetwadi, swept past through Duncan Road, onward through 
the Bhendi bazaar, and quite at that spot where a slight elevation 
occurs upon that road, in the vicinity of the great metal market of the 
Presidency, and where a heavy carriage’s roll announces the hollow 
beneath-— to that identical spot known as the Pyadhoni or foot-^wash — 
marched Ihe sea where we have introduced it. Times have altered 
since ; then, the stream was supplied throughout the year, lazily in the 
fair season, but its rapidity and strength in the south-west Monsoon 
led the Govemmeinr to throw a bridge over, and substantial dwellings, 
ftaes, and other erections have sprung around : but the name of 
that spot identifies an old custom. In the languid yet clear current 
which flowed there, particularly during the solstitial heats, did the 
inhabitants more northward, especially those from Parcl and MAhim, 
wash their feet before they proceeded on their onward jonrney, 
hentd the Pyadhoni or foot- wash. And if tradition bo at all consistr* 
enh with truth, when oarriages (excepting the Indian vehicle) were 
unknown, and Bombay Governors were wont to garb themselves in 
Salsetni starched caps and to trust more frequently to their feet, 
they too, it is said, were accustomed to unliose themselves and with 
shoes and atoekings in hand march across, avail of the foot-wash, 
rahbae themselves and proceed on their jaunt.’* 

The bridge over the '* wide breach of land” is now called Breach 
Gandy. It is also called ** Vellard,” a corruption of the Portu- 
gnese VaUado^ which means a fence or hedge, properly a mnd-wall 
with a fence of wood upon it. Of Breach Gandy, the MateriaUp etc., 
Vol. HI., p. 661 , says : — •• Breach Gandy seems to mean the 
beach at the ihouth of the hollow or pass, that is the hollow 
l^ween Eamfadia ridge on the north and Malabdr ridge on the sonth. 
TU Use of breach for the wave-breaking or surf, the modern beach, is 

cbmmcfii among sixteenth and seventeenth century writers By 

the middle of the eighteenth eentury the word Breach seems in Bombay 
8 o 
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to hove been locolly applied to the bieak or gap in the roeka of Are 
weatem abore throngh which the . sea flooded the flata. So Gnee 
(1750) (Voyage, 1. 58) writes : — The causeway at the Bieaeh where 
the sea had so gained on the land as nearly to divide the island ; 
andaMilitary Report of 1771 (Pol. Diary 14 of- 1873, 40) notes that 
from Varli to the Breach the sea is snrronnded with Aaip.ioeka. 
One example of the eld spelling Candy for Khindor pasa-ia 
enough t Sir James Mackintosh (1804 : Life^ 1. 876) writes Ganesh 
Candy for Ganesh E.hind. The absence of either a tower or a creek 
at Breach Candy is against Dr. Murray Mitchell's ParayKhddi 
the Creek Tower (compare Hobson-Jobson, 767)." 

At Varli there are some old shrines, the most censpicoons amoBg 
them being that of Shambu Mahder at the lower pekhadi. The name 
Varli has three derations, one from theMardthi flT(tMKQ, tile banian 
tree or /feus tndteo, on account of a forest of tiiis treeb once 'abundant 
on that island, with the terminatire atali, which means an alley or a 
Village. Thus, vad and alt make together a banian-tree Tillage, or 
Vadali shortened into Varli. The second is connected with the word 
ear, which means a boon or a blessmg, and Varli* is said to hsTe 
received some sort of boon from the goddess MahdIaknnL The third 
h the Msrdthi gfhv (Taril)b which means upper, in aUnsion to the 
northern situation of the island of Varli in relation to that of Bombay. 

The village of Parel, which derives its name from the vegetable 
kingdom, just as Varli does, from paral{Bign(mia suotwolsas), ha' also 
some interesting temples of its own. The most renowned of a*l is 
that of Mankefivar, said to have been founded by a Prabhd named 
Mankoji. Sewri has a shrine dedicated to Biva. In fact, its name. is 
traced to 6iva, as well as to Sivadi, *a little fort of Biva,' the 
remains of which are still visible. There are, besides, some otbm* 
petty sanctuaries there, which 1 need not enumeratCb as tbi^ are 
of little historical interest. 

“ Parel," says a writer, " a native designation ipthout any 
defined meaning, Or Sam Pareil, as some Europfans would manipulate 
it, the country retreat of the early, and the chief , seat ^ the 
present, Governors, has been made to be built in Ae opening of this 
century by a careless writer." Phe Sionthly MuadUaty of Wottam 
India, 1850, p. 78. But Parel has amcaningb ss everything else. 
BanoParoUoi If on Pareil, Aa peerless, is supposed to. have been 
suggested by Niebuhr in 1768>64 (see Voyage IL, 18X sayng thi^ 
in the whole of India there is nothing eguti* potM do-paroiltit to the 
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and ropma at the Parel Oorernment .Rofiae. 
■j@%->;.BebaoB<Jobinn, p. <842.) Bat Poral, aa said abore, is deHVed- 
^AffDq^tlie'tne j>aral or padel ( Bignonia tuaveoteiu at Heterofhragma 
t^doHoidei) *^4li»tree tminpet flower. Haierialt, ete., Vol. ^ 1I][., 
p; iS^lik. baa the follomog In rapport of this derivation Mr.- Cmafi^. 

noti^ibat Pare! is the eentre of a group of tree; names. East lies 
yaddlsi the Banian Grove, south Ohinchpokli, the Tamarind -Dell, 
west -^ingut-Mandli, the Prieklypear Tract, and north Mddmalav 
the Copba-pidm Orchard, now known aa If&him Woods. Beyond this 
gtpop are Kambdla Hill, apparently the grove of Jcambal or Uamal, 

■ also dsUed ehimti Odina w<^ier ; Byculla, Bhdyakhala, the Oossia 
-flstpla Level, bMya being a local Knnbi form of bdwa\ Umbarkbddi, 
the .'Fig Tree Creek; Bdbhula Tank, near the Jamsetji Hos: 
id&i and BdUialdith on the east slope of Malabar Hill, called after 
the iabkvl or dsaeta aro&tea ; Tdddev, the Brab God, west of Byenllai, 
mad' Tddvtdi the Brab Garden in west Mdzgaon; Phanasvddi, the 
Jack Garden in Bhnlediavar; Bhendi Bastf from its row of hhendia, 
Hidfseus popwlnsa, north of Faidhoni; 8&tUd, the Seven Brabs, and 
Vad&ehigfidi, the Banyan Shoprowinthe Old Town;^ Chinch 
Bandar, the Tamarind Landing below Nanroji Hill; and A.mlidgal. 
In front of the Tamarind, the bullock driver’s name for Elphinstone 
Circle, 6om the old tamarind at the north-east comer of the Cathc-' 
dral close." 

T!ie village of Sion, which the early Portngiiese more approxi- 
mstely to its origin wrote Biva, has some temples of its own, but 
requiring no special description. The name Sion is derived from 
the Mardthi (%e (Simva") , a boundary or a iimit, the village of Sion 
bring the boundary between the island of Bombay and Sillsette. 

' The large village of Mosagon next olaimsour attention. The origin 
of its name is traced to three sonrors. One, and the most acceptable, 
is that of the Marathi compound word iivvina (maehehgdv), the first 
word* meaning fish, and the second village. Some learned pandits 
vna carry it to the Sanskrit origin of irrf<rapr (maisyagrbma), which 
piAana the Same thing. -But this is too pedantic, for Masagon does not 
seem to have ever had so noble and so classical an origin. Then some 
derive it ftom (waAisA) **a hnffalo,” making it '<s buffalo 
village;” while others, again, call it a central village.in the island, 
just as the word ifisisfr (mtbmghar) means the central part of a 
honss. 

MMSgOD hM a score of temples, thAmost conspicuous being 
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that of GhonipdcY. It h abo calM by tli» KMis KhadAhadier, 
which maans ** rook god.” It ia, in abort, a hago liaga or a largo 
look painted rod with oil and Tormilion, which aoema to raproaent. 
nnong the K6Ua, tho bert eoToring for their ”anoiatod.” 

Boaidea theae a great manymodem tenplea baTo beenbnilt all over 
Bombay and the adjacent ialanda atncetheceoaaonoftheialindto tho 
Britiah. The twin ialeta at the entrance of Bombay Barbonr tatbo 
aonthward, oalled Henery (f.a., Y<mdar€) “menae^ike,” and Kenery 
(t. Khandari)t "aaored to Kbandoba” are derotional plaeep^ capo* 
eially amongat the Mardtbaa, aince Sirdji’a admiral took poaaeaaion 
of Kenery in 1679. T/m Bombay ifuealUmy baa the following : — 
”Tbitber, howerer, more clear and deBned are the tiny ialanda of 
Hnnery and Knneiy — deaolate indeed now, but once the denaof 
piracy, eatabliahcd by the 8idia of Jinjira, anboe^nently aeqnired 
the hardihood of that rai, aa he waa called by the Emperof Aurung- 
aeb, the celebrated Siraji ; and what erer they may how be, thoae 
little ialanda vomited thbir ocean-warriora in number and capacity to 
anm^ the Government of Bombay, to harase the Companyla flee^ 
and to defeat for aaeaaon thearma and the patienoe of Admiral 
Wataon.” p. 62. A vain attempt todialodgo him 1^ thoEagliab, 
Supported by the Sidi (Seed) of Jinjira, waa followed by an attack 
on Siviji’a Armada on the 18th of October 1679, byOaptain Richard 
Eeigwin, which ancceeded. There ia now a light>hoaae at Kenery, 
bniltin 1867. It atanda 168 feet above high water. It ia a fixed 
white light viaible for 19 milea in clear weather. 

Jpropot of the Bombay light-honaea, the Colaba light-houae waa 
built over a Portngueae tower nenr the cemetery, in the early di^a of 
the Britiah role. The outer light-honae indieatea the fair way 
entrance. The inner light-honae and a buoy markdhe poaition of a 
annk rock. These are the only early landmarka in the Bombay har- 
bour to guide the mariner into port. The enter light vessel, biiilt in 
1872, carries a revolving red light, obtains iugreateat brilliancy every 
twenty seconds, and ia seen in fine weather from the distance of 18 
miles. The Prongs light-house was completed in 1874. It is 186 
feet above high water level. It dashes a w^ite light every twenty 
aeoonda, and ia visible in clear weather to a diatanoe of 18 miles. The 
8nnk Rock, bnilt in 1889, 64 feet above high water, has red and lyhito 
lights ocenlting every five seconds, with eclipses of from one to two 
aeconda, and is visible in clear weather at a distance of 14 miles.. 

Thi pagoda of Yenkatesha, which is an epithet of ViBhBii,in tiM- 
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Fort, is aUo one of tiu* old temples. It is situated in the norther u 
part of the Fort, known as Dhatydii ddo. The temple is said to have 
been bnilt by RdmiSji Kdmat in 1689. It belongs to the Sarasvat 
Brdbmans, who formerly used to reside within the Fort. I believe it 
is now resorted to mostly by the Vanids ; while the Surasvata havo 
been congregated at Lnwar Chal and elsewhere, outside the Fort. 

Near Mnmbadevi there is a temple called Kasardevi, the patron 
saint of the Kasdrs, or coppersmiths, who call themBolves Chandra 
vamsi Kshatriyas. In tlio same neighlioiirhood tlicre are several 
Bravak temples or cZ/ierns, as they are called, dedicated to Krishna 
under the direct superintendence of thoir bishops or Mahdrajaa. 
Their style of architecture and the disposition of the rooms within 
are somowliat different from those of the Other Hindu sects. 

Besides the large number of shrines above described of the invoca- 
tioD of Miirnti, in the island of Bombay, as a favourite saint of the 
lower classes of the Hindus, the Kamatis have seven of their own 
called Raulast dedicated to him| who is believed to be the 
bestower of health and of long life. His images arc generally maile 
of black atonci painted red, as usual, assuming a dramatic posture, 
as if in the act of Cghting against the host of Havana. 

One of the famous temples in the centre of the native town, to the 
west of Mumbadevi, is Bholesvar. This is one of tlic epithets of 
Siva, Bhola meaning simple,” hence he is called ** the lord of the 
simpliv” Others say that it was built by a rich KoK by name Bhola, 
who. having no progeny nor relatives of his own, spent his large 
fortune in' the building of this temple, which bears his name. 
Another tradition connects the temple witli a Pardesi by name Bhola- 
ndtb, who built it, whence the god is called by his name. Others say 
that the Pardesi >pvas a mere porter of the temple. 

There is in the vicinity of this temple a tank built by the VinUs. 
The image of Bholefivar is but a linga, a smooth black stonb with 
the correspondiug yoni, a projection at the base like the mouth 
of a spoon.. This linga is worshipped by the Hindus of all 
classes, while the ministry of the temple is confined to the Oujardti 
Brdhmtus alone. There are some other small temples ranged round 
the central one, where the Togfs, or ascetics, live in absolute idleness, 
at the expense of the simple-besrted devoteeSf who make large daily 
offerings to the temple of the ** Lortf of the Simple.” 

Of the many visitors who hare left* ns their impressions of Bom- 
bsy^ there is hardly our, with the ssception of the Abbd Oottinean de 
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Klogaenf who had deacribed the Hindu temples of the island. The 
Abb6, who visited the temples of Bholefivar and Mnmbadevi on tlie 
19th of April 1828, describes them in his Journal as follows Le 
capitaine Jarvis nons a fait eonduire ches le Pbre Jerome h la grande 
^lise de Porlaa-fora ; et eomme il j avait encore qnelqaes henres 
avant le dinf, je priais le Pire Vicaire de me ' fairs eondnire dans les 
dens principales pagodes de gentils qui sent tont anprbs et qne l*on 
nomme Jhilatur Deva et ifumda Dova, Je vais decrire Mumia Oeva 
comma et la plus belle et la pins grande et pares qa'eUes sont 
tontes dens sur le mAine plan. 

" Oette pagode eonsiste dans un grande reservoir on bassin d'ean de 
forme earrfe ocenpant an meins an arpent et demie'; il estbordf d’nn 
qnai de tons les o6t^ avec des marches pour y descendre ; Ih lee 
adoratenrs des idoles vicnnent se baigner pour se pnrifier ; il y en avait 
an trfsa grand nombre qaand je snis entrd : les angles sent omf s de 
pyramides et de cdnes snrmont6a de fltehes scnlptfs dans le gont 
indien : les cdtfs des qaais opposfs h Tean sont bordfs de 
ments asses ordinaires avec des varandes on portiqaes en avant 
ersont divis^ en grand nombre de chapalles on oratoires an fond 
de obacnn des quels on apperq oit nn idols ordinairement point en 
rouge et d’nne figure horrible h voir ; il y a quelques scnlptnres et 
ornemenes h I’entonr et des lampes qui brulent continnellement ee qui 
cause une odeur d’hinle de coco vraiment insupportable : dans la 
varande sont suspendns nne quantitf de cloches et sonnettee dont 
qnelqaes unes sonnent prfsqne continnellement ; en y vmt anssi des 
figures d’animanx et de moostres dont on ne laisse pas approcher> 
car I'ayant fait par megarde d'une de ces figures, je fhs subitement 
eihayd par nn cri horrible poassd par tons les idolatares qui dtaient 
presents et je reoulai bien vite ; ainsi je ne suis entrf dans aueun 
de ces oratoires, mais il est facile d'en appercevoir tont I’interienr 
par les portes et fenfitres qui . Sont tonjonrs ouvertes. Lesmnrsde 
la varande sont converts de petites peintures en rouge d’hqpinies* 
d*animanx et de monstres : les banes et le pavf sent converts 
d'bommes, les nns osris, les autres oonehfs^ les antres debont on se 
promenant ; en passant devant I'idole ils font an moment de pribres 
h mains j<finte8 mats debont : les veches et les chiens eircnlent par 
tonten libertf et la plfiparl des adoratenrs se barbonillent avecle 
filmier des premiers de ess animanx : le long do bassin sont des 
penitents qni paasent lenride la sons des tentel; e'estqne j*ai 
vn eelni dont j’arais entendn. parlor qni h force de tenir constaiii> 
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fluent aon bras ganeho dtendu, le conserre iiatarelltineiit» ou plutbt 
foroement dans oetts position; le sang ne dnule prbsque pins, le 
brasparait dessecU et roide, los doigta dela mnindunt lesongles 
n’ont pas ooap^s depuis nombro d*ann<os rassemblent b des mbnns 
pendant et dans la palms est nn pot de flenr qni y est attaeU par 
des ligatures, mats qni le penitent tient eontinnellement qnoiqu’il 
sort pi^ue tonjours eonehd; il se lere snr aon seant pour, cenx 
qni Youlent le Toiret rofoit de I'aigent; e'est an homme noir 
d’enriron 60 ans, tont nud b I'exeeption du langouti et dont le 
visage est tent barbouilUde fumier et terra glaise: jo n'aipas 
pu me ftire entendre de Ini, ni eomprendre oe que lui et sos roisins 
Boe disaient. 

" Beflosar Zlesa est-une autro pagodesnrle m^me plan, mais 
beaueonp mobs grande t il y en a beaueoup d'autres petites dans 
Perku-fora et dans tons les environs de Bombay, on plnt6t dans touts 
I’lnde.” Intktuto Vateo da Qama, Yd. lY, pp. 247 — 49. 

Another interestbg temple is tho Thakurdvbr at Girgaum. It is said 
to have been built by a Hindu sage, named Atmaram Bawa, who was 
an aseetie; and died b 1886 at the ripe age of 90 m the odour of sanctity. 
He vras a sehobr, and wrote some beautiful verses in Prakrit in the 
Pada metre, whbh are now sung m ohorus by bis followers. One of 
the' princes of Baroda, Sayaji, is said to have made him in 1818 the 
grant of a Tillage, the income of which he used to spend in alms to 
the pew. His remains were buried in the temple, and the- sarndd/w or 
tomb is now seen b front of its nmin door. The Hindus do not kiss, 
ias the Catholiea have done for centuries, wearing out with their lips 
the big toe of the right foot of St. Peter’s bronze statue in the Basilica 
of hu name ; but they walk round the aamddhi, whose pavement has 
been eonsiderably hollowed' out by human feet. 

Thakurdvbr is a generic name, as there are many other Tha- 
knrdvbrs elsewhere. It means the door of an idol, from 
{ikdkur), and ITT (dvdr) * a door.’ The only thing remarkable about 
tbs temple is the tower of black stone. The temple is dedicated to 
Bbma, whose life-sise images painted blue, is in a nbhe, while, that of 
bis brother Lakshman, painted whiter is by bis side. Cremation 
whbh b a imivetBiiI praotbe among the Hindus, b waived in favour 
oftherbhb andswdmis. The htter are burbd and honoured with 
tombs, whioh become ol^ecto of veneration. 

Bimavadi b a small shrine dedicated to Barns. It b situated be- 
tween Bobsvar and Knlkaderi. It b md to be<a oentnry and a half 
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old. I'lien comes Vilalrldi, which is situated in a narrow lane to the 
east of Kalkadevi. It is dedicated to Vitoba, and has eight dfipmdb 
or light bearing pillars, in frout of it. He has the same attribntes as 
the Vitoba of Pandarpur. Hp is supposed to be the ninth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, which incarnation others attribute to Gautama Bnddha. 
Ganefiv&di is situated near the Cloth Market. Ganesa is a very fiiTourite 
doity of the Hindus. He is said to be the lord of ’Sira’s army 
from *1^ (pufo) Siva’s troops^ and fw (tsAd), the lord. 

Near Vitalvldi there is now a new temple of the VlniAa on the 
east side of the KalJmdevi road, with a number of grot'‘Bqoe figures 
of the gods and rishis. It belongs to the Vishpav sect. 

Not far from Thakurdvar is the little shrine of Mughhaf, said to 
be derived from the name of a Eoli, by name Munga, and Mot, which 
means a landed estate in the dialect of tlie Kblis, jnst as Efilabhat^ or 
Oolaba, means the land of the Kblis. Then there is thr prominent 
and imposing pagoda of Babnlnath, sitnated on the top of the spur 
of Malabar Hill to the east, not very &r from the Parsi Bastnms 
or Dackmas, commonly called the Towers of Silence. It is said to 
have been built by a goldsmith, the same who helped to carry 
Bfumba* s image from the Esplanade to its present site. Close to it 
beyond the Gowalia Tank is tho temple of Bavanishankar, which is 
said to have been built at the beginning of this century by Shankerset 
Babulshet. 

In fact, thore is hardly a street, a square, alane or an alley, inkabited 
1^ the Hindus, in Bombay, without a tomple dedicated to some one or 
other of their gods or saints, such as Bama, Shankar, Yishpn, Mdmti 
or to Patvati and other goddesses. It would indeed require a 
volume to give oven a brief descriptive account of each of these 
temples or shrines with their carious legends and traditions. 

The following is a short list of some of tliose left undescrihed. The 
temple ofHhantinath, situated near tho Basaar Gate Street in the 
Fort, is said to have been built by Nemachand about the beginning of 
this century. Another, near Bholesvar, built at the expenses of the 
same founder is called ChinUmani. Dhtklcivar, near Mahilaksmi, by 
DhakjiCadaji, built in 1881; Ghidqi near Payadoni, built by Motichand 
in 18^ ; and Adesvar Bbagvan in Bycolla built in the same year, 
are some of them. In Phanasvadi, or jaek-firuit "village,” there are 
not less than four pagodas^ such u Vitboba Bdmabai, Mahadev, 
Bobdev, and Bama, besides two Mandits in close proximity such 
as Zaoba and Bama. 
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I shall now conclude this somewhat wearisome roll of reli- 
|;i0O8 monuments' of the Hindus with their rather nnconth names, 
giying the description of a well-known templet called Mahei- 
wt at NariYsdi -liane, where an annual fair is held. It is but 
a Mone, said to hare risen up one night suddenly from the ground to 
the surfUee, and there ft Is now, railed all round, with a dome above 
it* Oh festive occasions a female figure dressed with a mukkwata 
or silver mask, represents the goddess, who is said to have wrought 
IhunttiergblQ miracles. The number of prodigious cures performed by 
her inay perhaps be counted by the large amount of oblations and 
offerings made to the goddess at her temple by grateful patients. 
Ae cure of a paralytic woman, whose illness had defied all resources 
of the medical soienc?, and the sudden removal of a tumour witUbut 
a surgical operation from a man^s nose, through the intercession of 
this goddess, as recounted by her devotees, are certainly . worthy of 
being chronicled by the Indian Bollandi^ts. They deserve a chapter 
in the Hindu Flos Sanctorum, if ever published. As St. Augustine 
jisys^ There is no religion that does not contain some grain of 
ii^ih,*^ these few lines devoted to the religion of the Hindus may not 
tbeinfore be without some profit to tbe students of comparative 
Mythology and religion. 

‘ Before, closing this chapter it may be worth while to insert here 
the two following references — one to the geological features of Bom- 
bay, especially to the post pliocene rock formations of the island, 
and tne ott^r to the origin of the name Bombay : — 

" The marine series have in this island a thickness of about 20 
feet, two-thirds of whioh is below the l^vel of the sea at spring 
'tides ; and from the horizontality of their surface, they appear rather 
to have b^n deposited in the sea, and afterwards laiscd bodily, than 
to have been formed by beach accumulation from which the sea 
k»d gvadoally retired. 

The lowesk of the marine deposits is a blue clay, which is 
still jplastic, and of a brown, blue, or yellow colour. Its maxi- 
mum thkknsBS is 10 feet. It exists throughout the island, as 
OMn in thisTlutp, resting on trap, or where this has been denuded, on 
the intenr^trappbim locustrine formation. It contains few organic 
vemuns. Fragments of wood, seemingly stumps of mangroves, are met 
^t^ iMn^e.and there, however, perforated by some animal, which has 
• lefit.ia nuinber of tubes ofteu filled with tuntiir, Kunkur in nodules 
is also found in it, and sometimes in sheets. The blue clay under 
9 
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tlie aorfaco soil at-Calcutta appears to be contemporary with that of 
Bombaji and overlies beds of kunkur. Bine clay when pnre never 
eflFerveaces. The bine clay is covered by sands, sbelly oomneetidiis, 
and conglomerates. This formation covers mnch of Bombajrf as from 
the Fort to • Malabar Hill, through Girgaum, from the volcanic 
breccia at Worlee to the amygdaloid beyond Mdbim, and from the 
black jasperideous rock at Sewrio to the bsse of the basaltic bill of 
Colongee. It contists of loose sand, beds of shells, cardium, tellina, 
turbo, cerithium, iieritAi trocfaus, turritella and plaeuna, all genera 
now living along the neighbouring shore, and coarse conglomerates 
of gravel and trap pebbles. Sometimes the mass becomea concrete, 
and may then be used as a building stone.** The Bo^nbay Quarterly 
Jhvi€Wy Tol. vii., pp. 884-35. 

The second reference is the alleged identification of Bamboo in the 
Chapter III, v. 17, of the Bahman Yast of the Parsis. It is, indeed, 
strange that the Piiblari texts of the sixth century of our era should 
contain any- allusion to the then little known island of Bombay, 
It is said, moreover, that the Bahman Vast is prophetical, a sort of 
Zoroastrian Apocalypse, and the learned Prof; Spiegel was once 
inclined to identify this name of theoonntry of Bamboo with Bombay. 

It is not improbable that the Maurian or Sildh&ra commercial 
relations of the Western coast of India with the Persian Gulf of the 
Sassanian period may have brought this island and the whole 
region around it within the range of the geographical knowledge 
of the Persians of that time. But Mr. West doubts it 
because the MS. or text he quotes from was only some two hundred 
years old before the Portuguese invented the name of Bombay, 
its original by which it is still called by its native inhabitants, 
being Mumba6. The locality mentioned in the text is evidently 
to be sought on the banks of the Oxus near Bukhara ; the Oxus 
having been sometimes considered the upper course of the. Arag 
and sometimes that of the Vehi It is ha;rdly probable that either 
B6mi ( Balk ) or BAmiydn would be changed into Bamb8, and 
the only exact representative of this name appears to be Bamur,, a 
town about 120 miles south-east of Kirmdn; this is quite a diffezent 
locality from that mentioned in the text, but it is haaardous to - set 
bounds to the want of geographioal knowledge displayed by some Of 
the Pablavi commentators.’*— 2%a Sacred Boohe qf the JBaet\ Vol. V.. 

pp. 221-22. 

As for the Portuguese invention wf the name of Bombay we have 
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fleeir alraiidj that it was one of the many phonetic changes in 
the . pronunciation of the vernacular designation of Mumba or 
Miimbgf^i» shortened into Mumbai. The Portuguese chronicleni 
have the following variations-— Mumbai, Mombai, Mombay, Mom- 
bayn, Mombaym, Bombai and Bombay, the most common being 
Bombaim. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tab Mahobidan Period* 

The Mahometan period is the least interesting of air the epochs 
of the history of Bombay. It is true that the reliable history of 
Bombay may be said to begin in this period ; but when there is hardly 
anything worth recording, there is little use in being reliable. Although 
this period embraces more than two centuries, it has left no durable 
monument to attest Moslem sway over the island, save a few sanctuaries 
of their pirs or saints at Mahim, and one or two in Bombay. Their 
local phroniclea are but a moDOtonouB narrative of surprises and 
repulses, of conquests and defeats by rival M&homedan powers of the 
Dekkan and Gujarit. Thpre is hardly a romantic episode to reoonnt, 
a martial feat to admire their national religious zeal to evoke com- 
mendation or an historical incident to enliven the prosaic annals of a 
violent and semi-barbarous people. 

It appears that Bombay and its surroundings bad for some 
time, prior to the advent of the Mahomedans, been detaclied 
possessions possibly under a local chieftain of the Gujardt 
kingdom. On the decline of the Anbilwdd dynasty thier kings fell 
an easy prey to the first Mahomedan leader that invaded Western 
India at the end of the thirteenth century. 

In 1294 A. D. the Mussalmdn army attacked Devgir, and in 1312 
nvaded, under Malik* Rdfur, the Northern Konkan, and in 1818 
occupied, by order of the Emperor Mubdrik, Mahim and Sdlaette. 
In 1847 the Bahmani kingdom of the Dekkan was founded, while the 
Ahmedabad monarchy, although established in 1391, did not become 
independent until 1403, by openly throwing off all form of allegiance 
to the Emperor of Dehli. Between these dates Bombay and its 
neighbourhood must have been a dependency of, or tributary to, the 
Paihdn kings. 

In 1429 Malik-ul-Tujdr, a General of Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, who 
jreigned from 1422 to 1435, brought this part of the Ronkaii under 
-thef aubjeclion of his sovereign, seizing, on the death of Kutli Kbaii, 
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Governor of Mahim, on that island with the rest of the group. Ahmad 
Shih of Gujardty whose reign lasted from 1411 to 1441. sent 6he 
of his sons, Zubar Kh4n, to oppose him. the result of the encounter 
being that the king of the Dekkan was defeated at Mibim. 

In 1432, another of his sons, Fateh Ehdn, niarried the daughter of 
the R4i of Mdhim, probably a local Hindu prince, tribittary to the King 
of Gnjardt, and firom 'this time to th^ arrival of the Portuguese Bombay 
became subject to the kings of Gujardt. These kings did nothing 
to improve the condition of the island, except, if tradition speaks truly, 
the plantation of some fruit trees at Mdhim during the reign of the 
famous Mahomed Begara, or more correctly Baikarah. From thia 
dyiuisty the territory passed over to the Portuguese whose most 
interesting, though short period, I shall now pass on to study. 

Of the Mahomedan monuments in Bombay there is hardly anything 
more ancient than the sanctuaries of Pirs at Mdhim and the famous 
hermitage of Mama Jani at Breach Oandy. All the masjids are of a 
comparatively recent date, the oldest being perhaps that built by 
Nakoda Rogay at Bhendi Bazar, which has a handsome entrance wRh 
a terraced gate from whence the muezzin is recited. All the other 
mosques of both the Sunni and Sliia sects are modern aud therefore 
do not concern a record of the ** Origin of Doinbay.’’ 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tlir: PORTVGUESK Pebio'd. 

We Imvo now reached a stage in the history of Bombay when one 
can happily steer clear of all reefs and shoals. It requires no enigma- 
tical interpretation of copperplates and lapidary inscriptions, nor 
do its records resemble th.e prosy anecdotes of Pragmatical Mahomedan 
annalists. It is true there is no surfeit oi materials of a rule oyer 
the island that lasted only about a century and a quarter, from 1534 
to 1601, in this inland, and up to May 1730 in the neii>:hboarhood. 
But the few documents that we posbcss ’'le all authentic and 
trustworthy. 

To whatever part of Bombay one may turn his atepsi, whether 
from Colaba to Mahim or from -Varli to Mazagoot or even to any 
of the adjacent islands, he is sure to meet with some undeniable 
vestiges of the Portuguese dominion that has long passed away, 
notwithstanding the shortness of its existence. One feels the ioflueuce 
that clings to its memories, one imagines he hears the echo of its 
religious songs, and sees as if iu a vision, its gorgeous processions 
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winding their way through its now mo88*covered and dilapidated 
monumental scattered in and aboat Bombay. Of all their old settle- 
ments in the East which have snocnmbed to the inexorable law of 
decay and then passed over to other hands like OrmuE,Cochini Ceylon 
and Malaccsi Bombay alone has so long preserved the reminiscences 
of a past that has now no other claim to public recognition than that of 
a mere historical episodci an incident of more or less scientific interest 
in the midst of a life of helpless torpor and immobility so character- 
istic of the Orient. And yet what a brilliant episo de it was that 
united for the first time the East with the West by a new maritime 
route. It not olny paved the way for greater achievementSi but was 
the dawn of a brighter futurOi pregnant with undreamed possibilities 
still in the womb of time. 

When Vasco da Gama arrived on the 20th of May 1498 at Gali- 
cut| he landed one of his degredado$^ criminals transported to India, 
on the coast. He was met by two Tunisian Moors, who spoke Cas- 
tilian and Genoese. In utter amasement they asked him who had 
brought him there. ^*A1 diabro que te doo : quern te trazo aqu47 '' 
To this unfriend]^ exclamation he calmly replied : — Vimos buscar 
ehristios e espeeiaria/’ * We come to seek Christians and spices. * 
Roieiro da Fiagem de Vasco da Qama^ em 1497, p. 51. Christians 
and spices, or rdigion first and trade afterwards. These two words 
then constitute a synthesis of the ideals prevalent at the time. They 
were the chief motives of this great enterprise which revolutionised 
the course of history. They breathe the true spirit of the Crusade 
leagued to that of commerce. Having driven the Moors from the 
peninsula beyond the Straits, they now crossed the ocean, ** o’er the 
seas that ne’er bad been traversed befure,” to fight against the Crea- 
cent on the Indian soil, and to convert the Hindus. A gigantic scheme, 
a very ambitious project, indeed, and very hard to realise. The 
degredado simply said that they had come in search of Christians, 
possibly of tbe famous Prester John of Ethiopia and the Nestorian 
Christians of the Serra of Malabar, but the Portuguese soon passed 
from seeking to making Christians. 

The recent programme for the commemoration of the fourth cente- 
nary of this great event, in May 1898, is preceded by an address from 
a committee of the Geographical Society of Lisbon, which runs thus 
** The discovery of the maritime way to India was the beginning of 
commerce, of navigation, and of modern civilisation ; it opened and 
definitely consolidated a new era of expansion, of conviviality and of 
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labour among tho civilised nations ; it is the emboiliment and syn- 
thesis of the heroic epoch of Portugal.*’ On reading this stirring 
appeal to the civilised world, one natiirnlly desires to turn to sources 
where to study the character of this epoch or to imbibe correct 
notions about the new era of cx)>ansion.” And happily one can 6nd 
them, among other sources, in the abovementinned RoMro of 
Log-book of the great Admiral. The editors of this book. Alexandre 
Ilercnlano and the Baron of the Gastello de Paiva. two revered names 
in the republic of letters, write: —“The revolutions of three cen- 
turies. in the growth and decay of the peoples of Europe , the sceptre 
of the seas passing rapidly from Venice and Genoa to Por- 
tugal. from Portugal to Spain, from Spain to Holland, and from 
Holland to England ; and all these events united with the conquest 
of India, render its discovery a European fact, a fact on which binges 
the modern history of all these nations who owe to it thefir aggran« 
dizement and their misfortunes. From the Adiiatic to the sea of the 
Hebrides the word India sounds as a cry of painful remembrances 
of glory and of remorse* How many crimes has. indeed, that much 
coveted East begotten, and for how many tears have its drugs, its 
spices, and its gold been bought. Which nation can boast of its 
having ruled over Hindustan without its title-deeds being tarnished 
with treasons, perjury and barbarities ! Portugal paid with more 
than two centuries of opprobriuiri and bitterness for eighty years of 
crimes, and its reckoning was settled before God and men. The con- 
quests of Asia have passed oyer to alien hands, and our only duty la to 
gather unsullied and pure glory from the heritage of our ancestors.” 

Here again history is but morals taught by examples. All 
sqrdidness of man passes away like smoke, blackening .the way as it 
passes, and ideal goodness is alone what remains in full brightness. 
Fortunately, there are of the latter many splendid illustrations, as 
we shall see further on in the course of this narrative. 

JoSo de Barros in his Deoadas describes the Bombay region 
thus : — ** Following farther the coast there are Nnvsari. Gandevj. 
Daman. Dhaiiu. Tarapor, Khelmc. Agasi, and Bassein. where we 
have at present a Jortress. with the lands of its jurisdiction which 
pay as revenue in times of peace one hundred thousand pardaos. 
which in our money 'are worth thirty-six contos. And thirteen leagues 
farther still, at the latitude of eighteen degrees and two-thirds, there 
is the city of Chaul. where wc have another fortress, which is already 
in the second deuiarkation of the kingdom of the Dekhan. because 
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bebrnd it lie the towns of Mahim and Nagotlina, which rniist be four 
leagues from Chaul, and one from the river Bdie, which is the ex- 
tremity of the kingdom.’* (Tome I, Pt. I., p. 295, Lisbon 1777.) 

Of the Portuguese relations wit^K this region both before and 
after the cession of Bassein and its dependencios by Baliadur Shdh, 
King of Gujarat, to die Portuguese Crown. I have already given a 
detailed account in iny Hutory and Antviuities of Chaul and Bassein. 
There are, however, certain events which belong exclusively to Bombay* 
and these require a more particular and lengthy elucidation. 

Gasper Correa, in his Lendas da India, refers often to Bombay. 
He mentions first the descent made by the first Viceroy, D. Pran-- 
cisco de Almeida, on the Bombay const. This Viceroy started on 
a punitive expediti'^n to Dabiil, to avenge his son’s death, “ a boy 
iu years bat a hero in the fight,” at Chaul by the Egyptian fleet, 
assisted by Malik Eiaz of Gujarat, sent by the Mamliik Sultan to 
expel the Portuguese from India under the command of Admiral Amir 
Hussein, in 1508. The Viceroy arrived at Dabul, which was then a 
place of great trade and considerable wealth, on the SOth of December 
150g. He landed and dividing his troops into three bodies attacked 
the three gates of the city simultaneously. Although defended with 
desperate valour, the enemy was taken in flank and routed, the town 
saicked and then fired. Luiz de Camoens refers to this action thus: — 
*‘Tal, antes que no scio deCambaia 
Entre Francisco irado, na opulcuta 
Cidade de Ddbul a espada afia, 

Abaixando — Ihe a tumida ousadia.” — Lusiadas, Canto 
X, est. 34. 

Mr. Aubertin has translated it as follows 

” So, e’en before Cambaia’s gulf he reach, 

Francisco furious, brooking no delays, 

^ On Ddbnl’s wealthy city whets bis blade. 

And low is all its tumid daring laid.” 

The destruction of this opulent city is said to have been ordered 
by the General to prevent his soldiers realising great riches by 
plunder, which might have rendered them unwilling to follow him 
in carrying out his further designs. He left Dabul soon after 
and went to Bombay. Correa writes; — Viceroy departed 
from D&bul, passed by Chaul, which he did not enter to avoid 
delay, and cast anchor at Bombay, where the people, seeing 
our fleet, terrified fled away. Our men captured many cows 
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and some blacks, who were found hiding among the bushes, of whom 
the good were kept and the rest killed. The Viceroy, happening to 
see a well-disposed blaek being carried by a man, took him and 
ordered that be be set free if he would take oath, according to his law, 
to conrey a letter from him to Din and give it to Malik EUs. He 
would be pleased and do him good. The poor blaek was delighted 
with his freedom, and swore that he would carry the letter, which 
was done. The letter was giren to Malik Eids twenty days before 
the arrival of the fleet,” Lenda$, vol. I., pp. 926, 927. 

The above ie a literal translation from the Lendat. But the other 
chroniclers differ from Correa somewhat in dates. According to them 
the Viceroy left Ddbul on the 5th of Jannary 1509, he then took a 
barge in the Bombay harbour, from which the Portuguese obtained 
supplies, of which they had run short. On the 25th of Jannary he 
arrived at Mdhim where the people, awe-struck at what had taken 
place at Ddbul, fled from the fort to the mountains, and the fleet was 
enabled to land for wood and other provisions without any opposi- 
tion. Francisco de Almeida went nest to Din, where he arrived on 
the 2nd of February 1509, and defeated a Mahomedan fleet which 
eoneisted of more than one hundred ships. He left for Portugal on 
the 19th of November 1509, and at the Saldanha Bay was killed by 
a band of Hottentots. He died kneeling on the sand, struck through 
the throat by a dart. Thus ended the dramatic career of the first 
Portuguese Viceroy. A sad but a fit epilogue to the life tf.'. one 
vrhose conduct was meroilessly atrocious, who wantonly slangbtvred 
poor Bombay Kolia, whom Caspar Correa calls blacks, to be in his 
turn killed by the genuine African blacks. 

Caspar Correa is, after all,' the best authority on the Portuguese 
history in India for the first half of the 16th century. Bis history 
begins in 1497 and ends in 1550. From 1512 to 1550 be was a 
contemporary witness to the events he records. He died in Ghm, 
but the date of his death is unknown. Fernko Lopes deOastanheda, 
who wrote his HUtoria dd India, came to iLdia in 1528', but his 
history ends at the first seige of Diu. in 1538. Joio de Burros, 
styled rile Portuguese Livy, just as Correa is named the Portuguese 
Potybios, it a trustworthy authority. He was not in India, but 
from, his position in the India Office had uncommon opportunities to 
obtaiw reliable and accurate inflirmation. He was bom in 14j96 and 
died in 1570. Diogo do Cento continued his deeadee, and carried 
them to 1600. Manoel de Faria e Sousa, who wrote in Castilian, 
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tiiulB » eompibitioii, amjing the hiitory to 1640. It was tians* 
leted into English in 1695. Being the oaljr work known to the 
English speaking pet^le, save a few diort extraets from the other 
ehronieles, he is more fieqnently quoted. But^ fox all practical 
pttqraaes Correa, Barroe and Oonto are the best anthorities for the 
history of ^mbay, althongh there ue others of considerable merit, 
whom I ahall refer to in dealing with the course of this period, 
especially during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The second descent of the Portuguese licet on the Bombay 
coast was in 1617, during the governorship of Lopo Soares de 
'iUbergarfe, - when Dom J<Ao de Monroyo with seven fiuta$ or 
pittUMes entetod the Bandore creek and defeated the commandant 
of the Mdhim fort. Barros writes: — '* He (Barros calls him Monroy ) 
arrived at the river Mdhim, where he found a ship coming from the 
Bed Sea, loaded with merchandise. The men, to save themselves 
and their goods entered the river and went aground. They saved 
themsedves with the beat they had, and the rest was taken by our 
men, who carried them all to Ghanl. Of this capture, the Captain of 
kidhin^ named Xeqnejij, took great affront, not only on account of 
tke ship being captured before his eyes, -but also for having bom- 
britded his fortress. On the departure of our men he hastily des- 
patched three well equipped pinnaces alter them to stop the passage 
at tile Ohful Point. As it was the beginning of the rainy season, 
oar men were returning to Goa and were rather careless. But his 
tkonghts were all in vain. Having attacked our men, the latter 
behaved in such a manner that his pinnaces took to flight.” Deeada», 
III, Liv. I, Cap. Ill, Tome in, Pt. I., pi 71. 

When the Portuguese began to build thoir fortress in Ghanl, the 
Gnjarit fleet went again and again to obstruct it. This led to feequent 
marauding expeditions to the Bombay coast, which did not cease until 
this bearion of Basaein and its dependencies to the Crown of Portugal ; 
althbifgh hostilities were for a long time continued elsewhere. Gaqiar 
Cortes tells its that in 1521, during the Governorship of Dom Duarte 
de lfbACBee, his brother Dom Luis equipped a powerful fleet to flght 
the pianaeea of Malik Eidz, who was trying to disturb the building 
opmtiont at Cbaul. The Gnjardt fleet was so harassed and eventually 
l^w ip weak by repeated losses that, without flghting, it withdrew 
fiaqi l^i sea- to ^mbay, where the Portuguese were in the habit of 
'jgttitag from Chant occasionally in quest of the enemy’s shipa^ until titey 
vface ' able to sail freely in the harbour,- (Zisnda^ Vol. ll.^p. 

10 a 
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The grarest incident of the period) hoirerer, wat the narel battle 
in the Bombay harbour in 1529, on the day after Shrote Tuesday, 
during the (Sorernorehip of Lopo Yaz do Bampaio, which 'result^ 
in the towns of Thdna, Bandore, and Karanja sendiBg a peaeefal 
embassy, instead of reristing, as the others had done, and offering 
to pay tribute to the Portuguese. The chroniclers differ somewhiri 
in details, but absolutely agree as to the main incidents of the fight. 
Gaspar Correa, as a contemporary writer, and probably an eye-witness 
to the event, desen-es the most credence, and I shall therefore quote 
him here in preference to other writers. 

Correa writes a long and diffuse account, which will not lose 
much ill interest by considerable condensation. He says, that 
the Governor Sampaio started from Chanl with a large fleet 
withlhe object of taking Diu. The wind being contrary, his 
fleet came to an anchor before a little island, where were the pinnaces 
of the great Captain Alixa. This name ia written differently by 
various olironielers ; Andrade, in his Chumiaa Ae D, joOo HI., calls 
him Aly Alaza ; Castauhcda, in his Higloria ia India, Halixd, and 
Barros, in his Deeadas da Arta, Alixiah. I shall cull him Ali l^dh. 
This Ali Sh&h, then, seeing that the Portuguese fleet was near the 
islet, went away with his rowing boats to the Thdna river. The 
Portuguese taking advantage of a fore-wind, sailed the next day to 
the mouth of the Thdua river, and cast anchor there, because , the 
wind was again unfavourable. Forty pinnaces of Ali Sbdb, out at 
the sixty-eight of which bis whole fleet consisted, embolder edby iheir 
good rowing, placed themselves to the vrindward of the Portuguese 
fleet, at the distance of a cannon-shot, with the prows directed to the 
galleons, and discharged a volley of shots, which did not reach the 
fleet, as they were at a distance, and then withdrew to the river. 

The Governor did not wish bis men to return the volley, nor to pursue 
the attacking party, in spite of the scoffing and jeers of his ofBcera. 
Haring the night, ^wever, the Governor sent Vincente Oorirea, vrith 
hie fast-sailing catnr to reconnoitre the enemy. He saw all the boats 
drawn to the landing, except two, which were watching at the numth 
of the river. When Correa gave this news to the Governor, he was aenit 
hack to apy them until the next morning. The fleet of Ali Shih, who 
was second under the commond of u son of Kamel Malik (Oamahs^ 
iucoXthe' Captain or Governor of Din, then went to the Nigothna rim. 
Tnia fleet eonsisted of twenty well-equipped galliota, withgallerica OB 
-the stem, and in them the Korsns of many pictures (riwUdr nos JWimis 
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gnndsi iayleoSf e ttelles tzleorSet do tnuitas pinturas^. These 
** kome of mimy pictnree '* were most probebly texts from the sacred 
book of the Mahomedans with ealigraphie flourishes resembling 
pieturcs. Sampaio followed them to the mouth of the Ifigothna 
itTor. Here Heitor da SilTcira offered himself to fight the fleet of Ali 
Shib, and, with the consent of the Governor, sailed with twenty-six 
fhatae and catnre^ entered the river, defeated the enemy, and returned 
to the fleet with a booty of twenty-seven fnstaa, tbe rest bang burnt 
or lost* Heitor da Silveira then went in pursuit of Ali Shdb, who 
had iMrestcd to a fortress, which, though apparently weak, was well 
defended. Here Silveira, with flvo hundred men, laid waste the 
land, easing and killing the Moors, and returning with much artil- 
lery. Now, the T*nadar of Thdim, to escape further injnry from 
Silveira, mi^ himself tributary, and paid two thousand pardaos in 
gold, promising to pay that sum yearly, to which Silveira agreed. 
(Lendaa, Vol. III., pp. 289-297, and pp. 300, 301.) 

After this victory the Governor retreated with his fleet to the Bay 
of Bombay, where he received with aeolamation and praise Heitor da 
^veira, " full oCglory and triumph," as Baros says. The Governor 
then returned on the 20th of March 1539 to Goa, leaving Heitor da 
Silveira in Bombay with twenty bargantins, two galliots, and threa 
hwndred mon to harass the ooast up to the Bay of Cambay during the 
rest of the fair season, and then return before tbe monsoon to Chaul. 

It was during this time, from March to May 1629, that Heitor da 
Silveira, with his three hundred men, made repeated incursions into 
the island of Bombay, and probably also the other islands of the group, 
and gave to Bombay, the name of a Aha da boa vida, " the island of 
the good life," from the pleasant days they spent there, with much 
g»iiM and plenty of meat and rice. It proved an agreeable resting- 
aa stated by D. JoKo de Castro, in his Primeiro Roteim da 
Cotta da India ; dttde Goa ati Diu, written in 1588-39, and published 
by Diogo Kopke at the city of Porto or O Porto in 1848. It 

excellent descriptions of the Kanheri and Elephants 
eave-tcmplei. as well as of the islands in the Bombay harbour. The 
of a ilha da hoa vida is said to have been a nickname or a nom 
de guerre given by Silveira’a troops to the island, although D. JoZo de 
Castro calls the island Sombai. But to this I shaU have to 

allude hereafter in greater detail. 

After resting for some time in Bombay, SUveira went first to 
Hfigothna, and then to Bassoin, which he found fortified and well 
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deAnded. Ali Shih was ancamped here agaia with 8,600 men, but 
SUveira atormed the fortificationa, alaughtered many men, plundered 
and burnt-the eity of Basaein, and then returned to Bombay, whore 
the chieftain of Thdna, who appeara to have been a Hindu, became, 
aa aaid aboye, a tributary to the Portngueae. Barroa ooncludea thia 
tragic erent thna : — 

"Having the Xeqne (Shaik appeara to have been the title of the local 
chieftain) of the eity of Thina, which ia four leagnea np the Baaaein 
river, learnt what Eitor (thua writea Barroa for Hritor) da Silveita 
had done and what the Portngueae could do to him, tha^ city being 
nhabited by people who live by trade of ailk-olotha, which they 
weave there, and of which there are many looma ; and fearing that 
Eitor da Silveira might come up to hia city and d>«troy it, aeut him 
an ambaaaador to the effect that he waa anxiona to be a vaaaal o^ and 
tributary to, the king of Portugal, being willing to pay a tribute of 
four thouaand pardaos, in order to remain in peace and aecurity.. And 
beeanae Thkna, both on account of pact acarcity and of war with the 
Portuguese by sea had then become very poor, and the trade waa not 
80 active as before, he would give the first year three thousand par- 
daos. He sent immediately two thousand as the first instalment and 
pledge, while peace was being made, the rest in the meantime remain* 
ing unpaid. Eitor da Silveira, having no sufficient troops to attack 
such a great thing as that city, both in aitnation and grandeur, ao* 
cepted without a reply what was offered, and then sent back the am* 
bassador, stating that be was going to Chanl, where he was called by 
the Governor, with whom they could settle the contracts there.’* 
Deeadaa, IV., Liv., XL, Cap. XVI., Tome IV., Part I., pp. 223-224. 

Diogo du Couto, who was a record-keeper in the Archives of Goa- 
(Torre da tombo), writes on the same subject thus : — ** In the river 
they (the Portuguese) captured three tavrine loaded with very excel- 
lent timber, which they immediately sent to Goa, and which the Gov- 
ernor was pleased to receive for the repair of the fleet. The nrigh- 
bonring tanadare were so frightened after this chat Thana oflhred to 
Eitor da Silveira four thousand pardaos of annual tribute, which was 
accepted, and of whidi writings were made, but cannot now be found, 
nor arothey necessary, since the direct lordship over these lands became 
afterwards better confirmed by the cession which the Snltan Baha- 
dur, King of Cambay, made of them to the kings of Portugal." 
Deeadae, IV., Liv., V., Cap. VI., Tome IV., Part L, pp. 868*A69. 

How follows one of the most interesting historical cyrnts that 
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Bombaj erer witneawd daring the rixteenth ccntnry. It waa the- 
arrival of a gnat Portugneae fleet, -eollectcd by the GoTcrnor, STono 
da Cnnha, for the oaptnre of Dia. A grand naval review waa • held 
in the Bombay harbour, and a parade on the iaiand. It waa perhapa 
the largest fleet that had for agea been aeen in the Bombay watera>. 
oompriaing fonr hnndnd veaaela of all sisea and deaeription. They 
were aaaembled under the oommand of Nnno da Cnnha, Oovemor- 
General of India, the worthy aon of the great navifEStor, Triatram da 
Oimha, pairi$ foriit fiUtu fbrtior whoae name three ialanda in the 
Atlantic bea* to this day. He was the maeter^spirit of that glorions 
pleiad of warriors and sailors who at that epocli need to swarm the 
Indian seas. When he was reviewiDg the soldiers and seamen 
paraded on the rite of the present Esplanade, on the very gronnd, 
perhaps, where now stand the bnildings belonging to the humble 
namesake of the great General, and in one of which these lines are 
written,- it most, indeed, hare been a splendid spectacle, when~ 
“Ev’n to the dnlleat peasant standing by 
Who fasten’d still on him a wandering eye, 

Be seem’d the master-spirit of the land." 

Kano da Cnnha, a true Christian hero, beeanse a man of diar- 
acter and of ideal goodness, carried his probity to the esteut of 
paying to the Kug the yalne of the iron chain with which he would be 
bnried in the Sea, for he had incurred no other debt. And bis stem 
old ihther presented himself next to the King and offered to pay the 
prim of Ur 3 iron chain which sank his son’s corpse. How diffirrent 
from the greedy and grasping money worshippers of the day I 

Imagination delights to dwell on snch sublime traits of character, 
and on such scenes as these soldiers witnessed, in their qnaint, gandy 
eostnmes of the time, moving on the then desolate island of Bombay, 
having for a baekgionnd the array of Tessels lying at anchor in the 
harbonr^ and all preparing to sail foe the conquest of Dio. One can 
well eonjdre np glorious forms and brilliant visions, which not only 
make np for the past gloomy solitnde of the desolate island, but 
render it bright with the present active and lively popnlation. And 
with, prophetic foresight of similar pageants in this city, niorethan 
three eentncies later, when General Kapier was sailing to Abyminia 
for the conquest of Magdala, and General Boberts to Karachi on 
the way to A%hMiisfan for the conquest of Kh&ndahf r, one need 
not despair of seeing Bombay rising to be the metropolis of India. 

It may be worth nhile to add here a few details- (ff the life of Kano 
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da Cuiiha. At Din, a soldier’s head being struck bj a cannon-ball he 
exclaimed — Humiliate capiim vettra Deo,* Humble your heads to Ood,' 
well-known words of the Christian liturgy. On hia death-bed on board 
the ship sailing home, when the chaplain asked him if his remains 
should be carried to Portugal, he uttered the indignant 8cipio*s words-- 
*Jngraia pafria ! Oasj mao non possideSis/ * ungrateful country, thou 
shall not possess my bones.* These were also the words of Camoens. 

These Portuguese were great men because they had strength of 
character, human dignity and an nnshakeable faith in the Supreme. 
Their work was the beat, because it contained no atom of selfishness 
or idea of personal aggrandizement. Like the greatest works of art 
which are executed by men who forget themselres in their work, 
their deeds of gallantry and valour were impersonal and spiritual, for 
spirituality is the secret of heroism. And yet a generation or two 
later how degenerate were their successors, merely crawling upon the 
earth with no better ambition than to hoard up the dust, no nobler 
occupation than mean and petty scrambling for ease and its comforts, 
and no higher hope than absolute forgetfulness after death. 

Like the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira, Nuno da Qunba’sarmy must 
have been too glad to spend some pleasant days on ** the Island of the 
Good Life,” where there were beautiful groves of trees, much game, 
and abundance of meat and rice. D. Joao de Castro, describing in his 
Xoieiro^ the island of Bombay in 1538, jnst eight years after the 
review, says : — ** The land of thb island is very low and covered with 
great and beautiful groves of trees. There is much game, apd abund- 
ance of meat and rice, and there is no remembrance of any scarcity. 
Now-a-days, it is called the Island of the Gbod Life, a name given to 
it by Heitor da Silveira, because when his Beet was oruising on this 
coast, his soldiers had great refreshment and enjoyment there.** 
Camoens, the soldierpoet, seems to have had them in his mind 
when he wrote this graceful stanza 

** Mas os fortes mancebos, que na praia 
Funham os p<s de terra cubiposos ; 

Que nao ha nenhum delles que n2o saia 
De acharem ca$a agreste desejosos ; 

Vlo cuidam, pue sem lago ou redes caia 
Cafa naquelles monies deleitosos 
TSo suave, domestics e benina 
Qual ferida lha tinha ji Brycina.” 

Lu$utia8f Canto JX, eit. 66. 
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Sir Bieliard Burton haa tranalatcd it thus, — 

*' But the itout aeamen when their feet were set 
ashore, all haitened to greet the etrand; 
nor was there any who his ship had quit 
aans hopea of finding game upon the land : 

None think sneh game that needa ne springe ne net 
on those fair hillooke thus would come to band 
so bien, so bonny, so benign a prey 
by Venns east lore— ifounded in their way.** 

TAe Lu$itti$, Yol. II, p. 849. 

tftieae eharming lines fiwm what is styled the romantie Canto of 
the Lnsiada 'indnce. me to make, a brief digression into a field appa- 
rently foreign to tl e hietory of Bombay s but, barring anachronism, 
they seem to be allosire to this nland. As Dnperron de Castcra, 
in hia Luafade published in Paris in 1785, remarks, the fictions of 
Camoens are the more marrellons because they are all founded on 
history. Somt d’amtant phu marwillemet, qu’elUt OHt toutea lewr 
fondemmt dons Vhi$toire. 

In 1875 in a memoir, entitled ‘*An Historical and Archseolog^cal 
Sketch of the Island of Angedira,** published in the Journal of the B. 
B. iff the Boyal deiatio Soeiety, I had rentured to make my maiden 
attempt at the already rest literature of the Lusiads identifying the 
enchanting allegory of the ilAa aamorada with Angedira. I described 
then the cdebrated episode of the Isle of Lores, or the Bha doe 
AmoreSy ae others style it. Since then it baa assnmed the form of 
a literary controreray, which promises to be highly inatmctire. 

One of the Portuguese commentators of the Lusiads, the Morgado 
de Blatheus, in his edition of 1817, writes thus,— “Then follows 
the most beautiful fiction of the island which Venus conducts and 
disposes to receire her protdgAs, the discorerers of India, that they 
may there rest, and to beatow pfts for accomplishing their glorious 
enterprise. • This prorea that the island is imagined, notin the Indian 
seas but near the term of Gama’s royage.’* This bold conception 
is adorned and treated with all the graces of poetry. Nowhere has 
the Bard allowed hia fancy to fiow with more warmth and Tolnptnous- 
neaa. The description of the ground and the gardens of the 
floating island; the chance meeting, of the Portuguese and the 
Nymphs.: and all the preparationa for the Feast of Delig^ity offer the 
moat charming pictnies erer painted by the rich and amorons 
fancy of Camoens — ^pictures which a Tasao might imitate, but not 
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excel. One merrele how the poet, in drawing these delicious 
scenes, not only avoids offending delicacy, but rather exoites the 
soul to generous sentiment by his esplanation of the romantic 
episode. Surely its detractors never compared it with parallel 
passages in other poems ; or they would bve detected the higher 
art which covers the canvas with tints so lively, so shining, and yet 
so inoflbnsive to pure taste. The noble character of Camoens, raised 
above the bards by tenderness of heart united svith manliness and 
magnanimity, here becomes eonspicnous. 

An English commentator, Mr. John Adamson, writing in 1820, 
aays “ We now have the lovely fiction of the island, which Venus 
created to receive her farourites, the discoverers of India, where they 
might rest from their fatigues, and where she shomd recompense them 
for hasing achieved so glorious an enterprise. This proves (as if it 
were material) that this island is imaginary, and not placed in the 

Indian seas, but nearer to the close of the voyage of Gama 

Our admiration of it is excited, becanse in the display of these 
ddights, Camoens neither offSends any honest feeling, nor delicacy; but 
rather encourages the contrary hj tiie explanation which he gives of 
the enchanting allegory." Blemoirs, etc., Yol. II., pp. 80-61. 

Thus these two commentators agree, Mr. Adamson’s opinion being 
but a mere echo of the Morgado’s criticism. As for the detractors of 
the Lnsiads, the first in the list is the chaste author of the Puoelle 
(f Orleans, the builder of the Temple of Love in Canto IX of the 
Hettriade, Voltaire has based his opinion of the Lnsinds on the 
Frendi translation by Dnperron de Casters, who did not know 
well Portnguese, of which langnege Mr. J. Aubertin, speaking of 
himself, says " there are few Engliihmen who are more at home in 
that difficult language," end yet even his translation is far from correct, 
as shown I 7 Sir Bichard Burton in his Lusisds. fifes Vol. III., 
pp. 172-173. 

Voltaire, judging the poem from Duperrou de Oastefa’s ** loose 
paraphrase of the Lnsiads" as Mickle calls it, wrote of the 
episode of the Island of Venus thus " Camoens aprts d’etre aban- 
donnd sans reserve k la description veduptuente de eette ile, et dee 
plaisirs ofi les Portngois sont plonges s^aviae d’ informer le leotenr 
qua toute eette ftotiOn ne signifie autre chose que le plaisir qu’un 
homoM sent k fiuie son devoir. Mais il font nvouec 
qu’nne lie encihanUe, dont Vknus est la Atess^ et ofi des nymphos 
eaiessent des nntelots apr 8 s unvoyage de long eonrs, ressemble plus 
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ii.nn masico d'Ainiterdam qa*k quelque choae d'honnAte. J* apprenda 
qii*an tradunteur du Camoena pretend qUe dans ce poeme V^ nua 
aignide la Salute Vierge^ et que Mara est ^V'idenameni J bus Christ, 
A la bonne heure, je ne m’j oppose pas $ mais j’avone que je ne 
iii^en serais paa apeiqa»** CViieres Con^etet de Voltaire^ Paris, 1877, 
yoK Vin,, p% 835w 

Voltaire was evidently prejudiced against the poem from Duperron 
de Caatera suppressing and lowering the most poetioal passages, and 
•aubatitiiting French tinsel in its place. As early as 1773, writing 
to La tlarpe ^n his Ode stsr la ITao^aiUm, he says t — ** J*ai yu avec 
grand plaisir le fantAme dn Cap de Bonne Esperance, plus mnjestueux 
et pins terrible dans sons qne dans Camoens. Vons faitea fr ’mir 
le lectenr snr lea dangers de la navigatioii, et le moment d aprAs vous 
Ini donnes envie-de a’embarquer.’* Feetus tnaniter angiM*'-’Ibid 
Yol. XLVLK., p. 448. And when La Harpe translated the Lnsiads, 
Voltaire wrote again in 1776 to M. De Vimes thus: — Je crois qua 
c*e8t h VOS bontda que je dois ce Camoens, et je vons en remercie, 
quoique je ne le croie paa tout h fait digue d avoir dt j traduit par 
Mr. de La Harpe I/iid, vol. Lh p* 94* 

It was ML. Julius Mickle, however, who as early as 1776 could take 
the right view of the episode when he wrote : — **Thc deacriptioii is 
warm indeed, but it is chaste as the first lores of Adam and Eve in 
llilton# and entirely free from the grossness to be found in Dante, 
Aristo, Spenser, and in Milton himself. ’’ — Dissert. CXXXIX. 

Fortunately, in spite- of this tirade against the Portuguese epopee, 
the -sage of Fern^y had the magnanimity to conclude his eritigm 
thu8:-r** Tout ccla prouve eiifio que I’ouvrage est plein de grsndes 
beaut 8, puisqiie depuis deux cent ans il fait lea d lices d*une nation 
spirituelle quo doit en connaitre les fautes,” 

In reality, if the immense episode of the ilha doe Amores or the 
Isle of Loves is allegorical, and has the faults of the fairest scenes 
that poetry ergates, the same may be said of the island of Calypso and 
the garden of Alciimus in the Odyssey, of the Elysium of Virgil iu the 
.^neid, of Uante*s Terrestrial Paradise iu his Purgatorio, of Ariosto's 
False Aloina's empery in the Orlando Furioso, of Spenser's Mount 
Acidale in the Faery Queen, and in Tasso^s Paradise of Armida in the 
OeruBslemme Liberata* 

The whole work has the charm of a olassical poem. Montesquieu 
writes ^^La d oouverte de Mozambique, de MAltnde et de Calecnt 
a At4 ehantA par le Canfoens, doot le po8me fait selitir quelque chose 
11 o 
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des charmeB de TOdyss'e et de la magnificence de TEn^de.” 
Southey also, referring to the allegory > says that, though perhaps 
pushed too far, it is quite pure from everything of the Malus animnif 
and that the whole Canto represents an elaborate canvas of exquisite 
conception and colouring. Cf. Aubertin’s Introduction^ p. XLV. 

But there are many translators and commentators, both national and 
foreign, who are not satisfied with the miracnlous floating island, pre- 
pared by Venus with the assistance of Cupid and the Nereids, like* 
another Delos, for the reception and entertainment of the returning 
mariners, being a mere allegory. They have sought a*'d believe to 
have found the material basis upon which the superstructure of the 
episode of the Enchanted Island is raised, poetic genius only impart- 
ing to it a hallowed renown, just as the genius of Milton once 
conferred fame on the now desolate island of Ormus. 

It is said that only a dweller in the summer sky of Portugal 
could realize the accurate picture of the cultivated pastoral scenery 
as in the following lines : — 

Por entre pedras alvas se deriva 
A sonorosa lympha fiigitiva 

Canto IX., est 54. 

Midst the white rocks, above, their source derive 
The streams sonorous, sweet and fugitive/* 

But such a scenery of streams flowing among white hollow stones 
is not unknown in India. 

The Mnrgado dc Matheus, however, places the island o^ Venus in 
the Atlantic and Manoel Correa in his Cvmmen/ano, p. 250, states 
that several scholars believe the fiction to refer to the island of St. 
Helena. Humboldt in his Cosmot^ after praising Camoens for his 
fine sea-pictures, notices that the vegetation of the island belongs to 
Sonthern Europe. Manoel de Faria e Souza, in liis Commentario 
d LuMdaB C. IX E. 53, supports the view that the island of Venug 
has its counterpart both in history and in geography. Quoting, 
then, the Deeadoi of Joao de Barros (I L. 5*0. 11) he believes that 
it could not be the island of St. Helena^ lying to the west of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and places it eastwards, identifying it with the 
island of Angediva. ^midst this perplexity and anxiety at the 
same time to discover the latitude and longitude of the Fabled Isle, 
Ignacio Garcez Ferreira in his £tis. Hint. T 11, p. 210, N. 161, agrees 
with Faria and Souza, while Jose Gomes Moiiteir<s in his letter to 
Thomas Norton, expresses his conviction that it is Zanaibar, a con-i 
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▼iction shared by Sir R, Burton, who writes: — To* speak as a 
traveller. The Isle of Love embodies the sense of self-esteem, the 
satisfaction, the revenge of success, and the ** rap tore -of repose '* 
following a aiiccesAful exploit full of diiBcalty, hardship, pain and 
danger. Every explorer knows- it rig(it well.. Camoenk has ex- 
pressed* it, has embodied it in the guise of glorious allegory. This 
episode is a triumrph of gentua and art, of tact and taste, of glowing 
language and of suggestive- delicacy.. 1 have rendered* every line 
literally ; and the reader will agree wkh me that only false shame 
and mock modesty can find fault with- a single word. . . . 

But a passage in Osorio (de Reh. Emm., 11.) has 

suggested Zaneibar Island ; and I am coaviooed that he is right.”— 
TAe Xuftodf, vol. IV., p. 653. 

If it is at all necessary for a poetio^il allegory to^hnve the- material 
base, it is not essential that it should bo found only in the islands 
visited by the great A«dniiral Vasco daGtma, although history would 
absolutely demand such a precision. The poetic fiction could well 
Inspire itself in* auy other stjurce more or leas remote,, but suitable to 
the temper, decking out its pictures in the most' lively colours. 

And what more fruitful source for such aninspi ration could Camoens 
find than the description of the Uha da Boa Vida (the Island of the 
Good Life) by the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira^ many of whose 
veterans must have been contemporary of the Portuguese Virgil. 
Here was an island, as- if floating on water in the midst of a beautiful 
group of klands, not peopled perhaps by the Nymphs^ the Nereids and 
Naiads, but by some winsome IC&IU of the Negrito type,, with the sea 
all round, and rivers, springs, trees, and mountains in the adjacent 
islands, including the grottoes on the Q-liarapur& isle, to> complete 
the scenery of Bo4nbay, which might be envied by even Tethys, with 
all her progeny of the Oceanids and the numerous river-gods. 

The Boieiro of l>. Jofio de Castro must have been- known to Luiz 
de Camoemf. He may have read there the charming descrip- 
tbn- of the pleasant days spent by the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira 
ou the island of Bo^nbai^ as D: Joao de Castro calls it. Here was an 
island covered with* great and beautiful groves of trees, much game, 
and abundance of meat and rice, where the soldiers of Heitor da 
Silveira had great refreshment and enjoyment. And in the absence 
of the ifeMre, or of any tradition from* the survivors of the 
troops and seamen of Silveira, our modern Homer, blind and poor as 
his Greek prototype, could easily fiod in his friend, Garcia da Orta, 
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the proprietor of the iaUod of Bonibay every iiiformetton Rboof 
the picturesque islRud. This learned ndiI accurate observer, whose 
glowing accounts of the beauties eaUting naquella minima ilha (in that 
tiiy island), as be says in bis Cofloqaut9 3a Indiih to which 8|deiidi<l 
work on spices and drugs the poet had coiiiributed an Ode, ad- 
dressed to the Viceroy, Count of Redondo, the first verses printed, 
perhaps, iniitht well have been to Camoeiis a fountain of inspiration. 
The conclusion then to be drawn from the above facts is that if 
the obarming epkode of the Ivle of Venus is to ansume a material, 
form, it must adopt neither St. Helena, nor Angedivar^or Zaiisibar, 
but Bombay. 

Ab a description, which is aaid to be superior in many re,spects to 
the Italian poet’s expressive beauty of Ariiiida’a M^ic Garuen, there 
are in this romantic Canto words, phrimes and lines whidi seem, 
indeed, to have been intended to be applied to Bombay. Onde a 
cosfa fatia huma enseada^ * Where the coast forma a bay for resting 
place ;* Trea fornioios outeiros se mostraveiu, * Three beantious monnts 
rise nobly to the view ;* N* Awni valle ameno que o auMto ftme 
^InaaoAvile, which monnts divide;’ and many snob deecriptive 
mite and features of the island of VeiuisBrema to pourtray .the 
picturesque island of Bomboy, with its apleudid wide bay, tbo 
three mounts of Malabar, Kambala and Mnsagon or Bbandurvdda, 
and ** the soft vale*’ which tliese hills divide. 

The anachronic difficulty of Bombay not having been on the track 
of the great admiral and bU companions in 141^7-89, ror known 
to the Portuguese until a decade later, does not militate against the 
conjecture. The isUtid it of course imaginary, not piaeeii iii the 
IiuiUan seasi bnt somewhere near to the close of the voyage of dis- 
covery. But the bold invention of Camoens is adorned with the graces 
of a fertile imagination. His description of the island, the pleasure 
grounds and the fea«i of delights, carries him through all those 
corners of the globe where bis Muse leads him. And ‘among ibeae, 
the iskod of Bombay may well have inspired him • the fiction of 
••Love’s Own Island.” In this poetic creation, moreover, Camoens 
not only adheres to classical models, but blends the Greek with Hindu 
mythology. His aim was to prove that the great and the good are 
admitted to drink the amrUa of the Mount Mem in the company 
of the immortals who people the Grecian Olympns. And his 
nymph-eapouisis and immortal brides have been derived from the 
Indian Gandbarvaa or eelr'atial moaiciaiia. 
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I need not apologize for so long z pzreolheeis in the body 
of the worki dealing with the Lnsindz ; for I belieTe that among 
modern poets Laiz de Ganioens is one who conTeys to the reader a 
dignified idea of human nature, a love of virtne and of glory, calcu- 
lated to incite an imitation of great and heroic actions, besides the 
allusion 1 presume he has made to Bombay. 

**The Lii'dad/’ says Mr. John Adamson, “ if it were more fre* 
qnently read in the original, would produce heroes. Bouchardon 
said, that after reading Homer, he fancied himself twenty feet in 
height ; but with how much greater reason might a Portuguese imagine 
himself thus high after having read his Camoens?’* — Op. ci/., 
Vol. II., p. 56. 

It is said that Lcpe de Vega was a warm admirer of Camoens, 
and various passages in his works testify to the high estimation in 
which he held the Portngnese epic. Maiioel de Faria e Souza, who 
was the intimate friend of Lope de Vega, states that the illustrious 
Spaniard told him that, in order to dtapel the gloom with which hia 
mind might be oppreaaed from any casual trouble or misfortune, he 
usually appealed to the work of Camoeiia. 

At the zelge of Colombo, in Ceylon, where blazed the last spark of 
the ancient valour of the Portuguese in the East, the only coiisolatioa 
and encouragement the Portuguese soldiers, when pressed with 
misery and the pangs of hunger, derived during their painful 
inarches. Was by rehearsing the stanzas from the Lusinds. It is now 
time to clcie the parenthesis, 

Caspar Correa describes in two chapters the great expeditionary 
force that Nuno da Cunha collected in Goa. It was the largest army 
ever seen in India {que fox a mayor quo nunca ouee na India). 
Then he also tells of a review of all the army on the island of 
Bombay (como a Oovernaior na ilha do Bombaim ftt dlardo de 
ioda armada\ He writes:— ** The Governor awaited the junction 
of the whole expedition at the Island of Bombaim, of which 
lie made a muster, taking a roll from each captain of the 
Portuguese soldiers and Bailors and of the captive slaves who 
conld fight and help, and the number of musketeers, and of 
the people, aacli as servants. And taken together, he found 
in the whole fleet, inclnding captains and noblemen {fidalgoo)^ all 
Portugnese, with pilots and masters, besides 2,000 Malabarese and 
Kanarese aoldiers from Ooa, 8,000 slaves fit to fight, and among the 
latter he found more than S,000 innaketesrs and 4,0lH) native sailors, 
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able to roir, besides the sailors of junks, who exceeded 800, who, 
with womeui married and single, and people taking goods and pro- 
visions to sell, and menial servants, tlie whole number being more 
than 30,000 souls. TheOorernor was astonished to see such a mul- 
titude, and, fearing that there might not be sufficient food, he was 
determined to check and send back the greater part of the families to 
Chaul. But be consulted his captains, who assured him that each 
person in the fleet had food enough to last him for morn than five 
months. This statement gave the Governor much pleasure, and he 
was at ease (^cou deteanc^do).** — Ibid^ Vol. III., p. 302. 

This took place in 1531. Then the fleet proceeded to Daman, 
which place was speedily captured, and then northwards. On arrival 
at the island of Bete (Shial Bet Island), on tlk. 7th of February 
1531, Niino da Cunha landed, and after a fierce fight almost 
annihilated the Moors. His soldiers called the island After that a 
Ilka dea Jfor/os, ** the Island of the Dead,’* just as the soldiers of 
Heitor da Silveira had called Bombay a IlAadaSoa Fida, *'the 
Island of the Good Life/* 

The four yenra that had elapsed between the review on the island of 
Bombay in January 1531, and tlie cession of the island of Bassein, 
with the* adjoining territory, to the Portuguese, on the 23rd of De- 
cember 1534, were a period of constant hostilities. I shall abridge as 
much as possible from. Osspar Correa, who appears to have had an 
active personal share in these trausoctions, the length y account of 
not less than seven chapters of his LendaSf as they bear a. close rela- 
tion to the history of Bombay, and have never been translated. 

On his return to Goa in March 1531, Nano da Cunha left An- 
tonio da Saldanha with siaty sail to croise in the Bay of Cambay, 
and to do all damage to the enemy. Saldanha took Gogo, and bnrnt 
the city and many ships. The same fate befell the towns of Balaar, 
Snrat, Tarapnr, Mahim, Khelve, and Agasi. Saldjinba then re- 
turned to Goa. The Governor now sent Diogo da Silveira to plun- 
der the Gujarii coast, but he found there very little to do, as the coast 
was nearly depopulated. He then went to- the fort of Thana and 
asked the Tanadar to pay the tribute he had promised to Heitor 
da Silveira. But by the instigation of Milik Tokdn, the Tanadar re- 
fused to pay the tribute, wherenpon Diogo da Silveira and his men 
landed and plundered Thina. Then loading three sbipa with silk and 
linen doth, he sailed back to the aea notwithstanding the great 
ihallownesa of the river. On his way to Chaul be entered the Baniiora 
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ore«k and captured a ship with rice cargo. Having thus again brought 
Tliana, Bandura, Mahini, and Bombay under tribute, he proceeded to 
Chaul in April l*i32. 

The Giivernor was highly pleased with the great service rendered 
by Diogo da Silveir<i, wlKialso gave him very useful information about 
Bassein. He said that it was a seaport town of great trade, where 
ships used to resort and convey timber to Mekka, for the building of 
the Turkish fleet in the Red Sea. It was then resolved to attack 
Bassein, and to destroy the fortifications which were being strength- 
ened. It wrs not deemed necessary to occupy it, as Chanl was so 
near ; but if Bassein were taken and a fortress built there from this 
place fleets might easily sail and attack Cambay, being at the same 
time so close to Dir, when Chaul wou'd be given up. 

About the end of December 153'i, Niino da Cunha advanced to 
Bassein wilh 100 vessels manned by 2,000 Portuguese, all B)ilcndul 
soldiers (muy Inzitia and 800 Knnarese archers from Goa. 

The chapter XXXVII. of Volume III. of the Lindas gives a 
most interesting descciption of the assault agaiost Bassein. Although 
ic was garrisoned by 12,000 troops, the Portuguese were able to 
daah against the fort, take it by storm and rase it to the ground. 
There is also a charming description in it of the manners of the time ; 
of the rel'gious procession, carrying a crucifix, the singing of the hymn 
of St. Sebastian, — for it was oa the day dedicated to this saint, the 
20t1i of January, that the assault was given — by the Vicar-General 
Biistifio Pir.rs, the same priest who was the chief chaplain in the fleet 
that was reviewed in the Bombay harbour two years before. He was 
assisted by two monks, Frei Pedro, t^ommiskiry of the Franciscans, and 
Frei Agostinbo, and a cleric by name Vicente Carneiro, all carrying 
croases and banners, confessing and ab solv ing ^ troops. Such were 
the preliminaries of the fight— a real Crusade in India against the 
Moors. Nuno da Cunha divided his men into three companies and 
attacked the^fortifications simultaneously from three different points* 
The enemy retired to tlie inner fort, whence they were soon dislodged. 
They then fled to the palm-gardens on the other side of 
the river and to the mountains, after suffering great losses. The 
Portuguese entered the fort, captured 400 pieces of cannon and a 
large store of ammunition. After the victory was won there was a 
grand banquet given, among other things, in a mosque by Nano da 
Cunha to his army to celebrate the auspicious event. The Governor 
gave fifty casks of wine, several bags of white biscuits^ tarta, beef 
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roRRted Riid boiled {a^ado e eo8ido\ hum end clieeae. Thus ended the 
capture of Bassein. It was begun with a religious proressian and 
the singing of a hymn, and finished with a sumptuous dinner 
with fifty casks of wine. A singular mannery indeed, of eombiniug 
spiritual with temp'iral comforts in war. 

After this important event in the annals of Bombay and its 
neighbourhood, the Oovernor Nano da Ciinha received an embassy 
from BahMurShiih, who ofTered him terms of peace. Having suffered 
severe losses owing to the invasion of his territories by the Moghal, 
the king of Cambay was anxions- to secure the friendship of the 
Portugnese against his enemy. One of the terms of peace was the 
grant of the island of Bassein for a factory. According to the Lendas, 
Vol. III., p. 583 et seq.j Niinn da Ounhs declKr'!cl that he wanted 
n ft only the ground for a factory, but the full possession of the whole 
district for the Crown, because he knew that it was valuable, yielding 
yearly more than a hundred thousand pardaos in gold. Bassein was 
finally cede<l to Nano da Canha juit as he had desired with its depen-* 
dencies by sea and land, and Martim Alfonso de Souza arrived in time 
with a fleet to take possession of the new territory. He met the 
(lUjarAt ambassador, who, in the name of Bahtidur Sli4h, surrendered 
the country, after sounding a trumpet amidst the people, and then the 
tanadars^ to whom was shown the plate (rZ/opa) of grant. The 
assembly took the oath to obey the King of Portugal just as they 
had obeyed Bahadur Shah, bending their heads to the grouiio, and 
each tanadar presented a branch from a sweet-smelling p'snt to the 
Feitort or chief of the factory, in token of allegiance. The plate was 
carefully enclosed in a golden casket, and the ambassador withdrew. 
The treaty was duly signed on the 23rd of December 1534, when the 
foundations of the factory and other buildings were laid, and the city of 
Bassein became from that date the capital of the Portuguese province 
of the north. 

The treaty of the cession of Bassein is given at length by SimSo 
Botelhoin his Tomho do Eutadoda India, See iSahridiogf etc. Lisbon, 
1868, pp. 132, ei ssf/, Botelho, who wrote his Tombo in 1554, pre* 
fixes the following remarks to the copy of the treaty (TreUado):-— 
** When the Governor, Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, defeated the fleet of the 
King of Cambay in the Bombay river, and returned to Chaul, he des- 
patched Heitor da Silveira to Bassein, whose fortress was not so strongs 
nor so well garrisoned, as when Nuno da Cunha took it on St. Sebas- 
tian's day, the 80th of J anuary. On returning to Qoa in the same year. 
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and learning that Sultan Bah&durwas collecting a large army to attack 
the kingdom of Chitor, which he waa anaioua to posaeaa at the death of 
the King whose young son was under the regency of his mother, the 
Ooremor set out with his fleets and arrived at Bassein in the month 
of December of the same year. An ambassador of the King of Cam- 
bay, by name Xacoea (Shdh Khw&jeh), came to offer him, in the 
name of his King, Bassein, with all its dependencies, for the King 
of Portugal • « « The Governor, seeing that Bassein, with 

its territories, islands and revenues, was the best thing that the King 
possessed, besides its close proximity to Chaul, accepted the offer, and 
made the treaty, of which the following is the copy/’ — Ibid., p. 183. 

There are, as will be easily perceived, .some slight discrepancies 
between Qaspar Goriea’s and Simao Botelho’s statements. But they 
coincide in the main points, diverging solely in some minor details. 
This treaty stipulated that all ships bound for the Red Sea, from the 
kingdom of Cambay, should first call at Bassein for passes and return 
thither to pay the customary port dues ; that no warships were to be 
built in Gnjarit ; and that no alliance was to be made with the Turks 
(Humes). These terms having been agreed to, Bassein became, from 
thAt day, a Portuguese settlement, its surrender being confirmed 
when the King gave the long desired permission to erect a fort at 
Diu. These were the main terms of the treaty ; but there were 
others, although of secondary importance, such as the following : — 
**That four Portuguese, who were held in captivity by Bahddur Shdh, 
were to be liberated; that all horses from Arabia and elsewhere were 
to be brought to Bassein ; that 5,000 tangos larins were to be applied 
to the expenses of the Mosques (misquitas) as before, and that a 
further sum of 200 pardaos was to be paid as moxara * to the lasearins 
(laaoars) of the two fortresses between the territories of Bassein and 
those of the Rijputa (HeysAvstos), named Anira and Ooeja.*’ The 
treaty was signed on board the galleon S&o Mateos (S. Mathens), 
which was lying at anchor in the Bassein harbour, and besides the 
signatures of the two high contracting parties, the Governor and 
Captain General Nuno da Cunha, and Xacoes, the Gujardt Ambaa- 
sador, bore the names of Martim Affonso de Souza, Admiral (Capit&o 
mir do mar), Femao Rodrigues de Gastello Branco, Chief Magiatrate 
(Oinuulo'r Oeral da India), Goje Percolim, a Persian Moor, and Morcos 
* Meaara is written by the Portngoese chroniclers. It is an Indian term, 
probably derived from tbe Ferdan (mashohdra). It Is also used in 

MardthI, aikd is written (mttskdrd}. It means pay, salary, or stipend. 
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Fernandes, the two latter being interpreters, and some others, ns 
witnesses to this historical document. 

!Now to epitomize as briefly as possible the transactions I have 
narrated, before proceeding with the later phases in the history of 
Bombay. Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, the 8th Governor, from 1522 to 1529, 
conquered Mahim and Bombay; Nuno da Cunha, the 9th, from 1592 
to 1538, consolidated that conquest; and D. Joflo de Castro, the 13th 
Governor and 4th Viceroy, whose rtgimi began on the 12th of 
September 1545 and ended with his death in Goa on the 6th of June 
1548, divided the lauds into feuds. It is from this time that 
the island of Bombay became known to the civilised and learned 
world ns a manor of the &moua Portuguese physician and naturalist, 
Garcia da Orta. It was also about this time thi.t the early Christian 
churches and convents, whose mournful but picturesque ruins lie still 
scattered in and about Bombay, were built, and the temples of the 
llindus either pulled down or consecrated to the Christian worship. 

It has already been shown that one of the dominant factors in the 
enterprise first conceived by the Infante Henry, the solitary of the 
Promontory of Sagres, under the inspiration of that well chosOn 
motto— TaZsnf de bienfaire, and which issued in the discovery of the 
maritime route to India, was the search for the Eastern Christians. 
Underlying this was the great scientific motive of geographical 
exploration. 

The ambition of the early navigators was confined to the absolute 
dominion over the Indian seas and to the foundation oh ^.heir lictoral 
of trading factories. But this dominion interfered with the monopoly 
of the Mahomedans, who had hitherto supplied the Indian drugs 
through the Bed Sea to Alexandria, and through that ancient channel 
to the ports of the Mediterranean, and also from the Persian Gulf to 
Constantinople. The Mameluke Sultans of Cairo naturally suffered 
in their pecuniary interests, which are the most nnreasonable as they 
are the most impressive to the sordid human nature. One of these 
Sultans, losing his temper, wrote a boastful letter to the Pope, 
Julius II., threatening to wreck his vengeance by killing all the 
Christians in his States, if His Holiness did not prevent the King of 
Portugal from carrying out his pretensions. The Pope communi- 
cated this quaint letter to the EJng D. Manuel, who was bbligedf 
in self-defence, not only to increase his forces in India, bnt also to 
strive to occupy the best strategic positions in the country, in order 
to baffle the attempts of his enemies to oust him. One of these 
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positioni wia evidently Diu, on the Oujar^t coast, which had then 
intimate trading relations with Mekka and Medina, and which brought 
the Portuguese in conflict with the Kings of Cambay. 

During the fortunate reign of D« Manuel, which lasted from 1500 
to 1621, most of his designs were completed. But the capture of Diu 
and the making of other settlements on the Gujarit coast were left to 
his successors, D. Joao III., whose reign ended in 1557. These pro- 
jects were all eventually carried out at a great sacrifice, and the activity 
displayed by the Portuguese in India was a check on the growth oF 
the Ottoman Power, at a moment in European history when the 
Christian States were least able to resist and least likely to combine 
against the designs of Sulay man to sweep the Portuguese from the 
Eastern Seas. If the Poles saved Central Europe from the Turks, 
the Portuguese saved Christian civilisation from the enemies of the 
Gross in the East. Following the Abbe llaynal. Dr. Robertson 
remarks that it is to the discovery of the passage to India, and to the 
vigour and success with which the Portuguese established their 
dominions there, that Europe has been indebted for its preservation 
from the most humiliating servitude that ever oppressed polished 
nations. 

It was during the reign of D. Joao 111. that Bombay came into the 
possession of the Portuguese. His Viceroy, D. Joao de Castro, 
after the enormous sacrifice made in tho historical siege of Diu, was 
loft with but very scanty means at his disposal to reward the dis 
tinguished larvices of his officers. Just then Bassein and its islands 
fortunately offered a sufficient amount of land to distribute among 
them, but not without considerable difficulties. Simao Botcllio 
opposed such a policy, which, nlthough gratifying to the Viceroy’s heart 
and to the recipients, would eventually prove fatal to the interests of 
the Treasury. 

Bombay caunot be studied apart from the life of Simao Botolho. 
who regulated the loud system of the island, and who wrote the 
Tombo^ or cadastre, registering the rents of the lands and other sources 
of the KiDg’8^revenae, on their acquisition by the Portuguese in 1534» 

Like the men of the Italian renaissance, Simao Botelho is one of 
those mediaeval characters in whom all faculties and aptitndes seem 
io have been cultivated to the fullest extent. In his time there was 
less division of labour than in these days, and certainly a much greater 
field for the exercise of one’s varied powers. He was a sailor, a 
soldier, a moralist, a financier, political economist, and everything 
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else that oue can conceive of in the career of a man of culture. He 
came out to India in 1531. In 1536 he commanded the troops that 
fought against the Zamoriu or Sainuri* of Calicut at the river Chatud, 
near Paliporto. In 1541 he went with hig Qeet, commanded by D. 
Estevam da Gama, as a captain of one of the vessels, to the Red Sea up 
to Suez, and was probably knighted by that worthy son of D. Vasco, 
in the shrine of St. Catherine at the Mount Sinai. In 1542 he was 
appointed factor of Ceylon, then Governor of Malacca for six months ; 
and afterwards vtdor da fazenda^ or Comptroller of the Treasury at 
Bassein, and at some other towns. In 1546 we hear of him aa engaged 
in the defence of Diu, and in a naval battle off Broach. And lastly, in 
1551, he WHS commanding a part of the squadron belonging to the 
expedition that went with 1). Affonso de Noronha to Ceylon. After 
this he wrote to the King asking leave to return home, but the result 
is unknown. 

Nothing escaped his searching eyes, while his tongue was more 
caustic still than that of the censorious Oaspar Correa. He wa8« 
nevertheless, a sincere and honest man, and of considerable culture 
for his time and surroundings. Four of his letters addressed to the 
King, 1). Joao IV., have been published by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbon, three from Bassein, one dated 30th of 
November, 1547, two of the 24th of December, 154S, and one from 
Cochin, dated the 30th of January, 1552. 

There is sufficient material in these letters for a fairly exhaustive 
history of the social life and manners of the Europeans in the first 
half of the 16th century in India. The learned Academician, Rodrigo 
Josi de Lima Felner, in the excellent preface that precedes these 
and other valuable documents, remarks that these letters cannot fail 
to be very useful to those who care to make a complete study of the 
period in which Lisbon, the Queen of the West, had become the em- 
porium of Oriental commerce, supplanting the republic of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. They would indeed be of great assistance to one 
undertaking to write an economical and financial history of that time 
of a prosperity, which was more fictitious than real. For thia apparent 

* The ** Keralolpattr* relates how the ohieC prince of the royal hoose of 
Galfcat, known as Zaraorin to Eurnpeans, became the most famous of the 
Ifalayali rftjas. He first adopted the high-sonnding title of Kunnml^kcn^ 
or *'king of the mountains and seas,*' from Knnnu 'Miills'* and ele **waves.'’ 
Later on he assumed the Sanskrit de'^ignation of Bamttdfi from Sknnidre 
' the ocean. ' which is pronounced by Malayalia ^amutifiov Usmeiirtf, or 
vulgarly Samufi or Tnmvri, 
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prosperity depopulated the kingdom, killed agriculture, squandered 
lives and means and depraved morals, daszling for a time other 
European nations, who regarded with amazement and envy the 
success ol the Portuguese. But on recovering from their stupor they 
were also seized with the desire to exercise piracy, and then snatch 
away from the hands ct the Portuguese the conquests that had cost 
them so much blood and treasure. 

SimSo Botelho and D. JoBo de Oastro, the Viceroy aud bis Min- 
ister of the Finances, are two central figures in the political and reli- 
gious drama that was enacted three hundred and fifty years ago in the 
charming region of the North Konkan. These two distinguished 
personages have an intimate connection with the early history 
of Bombay under tk^ Portuguese. Both of them were men of culture, 
of probity, of scrupulous care, each doing, in his sphere, and within 
the means of his disposal, the best to serve, as Botelho says, his God 
and his King, the altar and the fatherland. But from their antago- 
nistic positions, they held different views in the matter of spending the 
King’s treasure, one full of generosity and the other of parsimony ; 
one anxious to reward his valiant companions in arms, and the other 
careful to save means to equip the army and navy that had to fight 
battles for his King’s rights and his country’s honour. 

Thus the lands of Bombay and of the neighbouring islands were 
parcelled out among the ofiicers at a very small quit*rent (/oro), 
amounting to from four to ten per cent, of the ordinary rental. 
Villages varying in number from one to six, and whole islands were 
granted in estates, which, causing considerable loss to the Treasury, 
induced Botelho to write to the King proposing a change in the terms 
of the grants. He proposed that, instead of the villages being grant- 
ed drowned lands, that is ground liable to be flooded by sea or 
swamps, be allotted in perpetuity, free of rent, reserving only a small 
quit-rent for the State; for draining the swamps would increase the 
revenue of the crown. A similar proposal appears to have been made 
later on in 1677, when Bombay was under the British. This pro. 
posal was carried out by degreef^ reclaiming overflown lands and 
joining several islets, which now constitute the modern Bombay, 
Warden quotes the following from the Bombay Government Besdlu- 
tion of the time:— ^^The Government has been directed to encourage 
speoulatora to stop the breaches where the sea overflowed the island, 
by allowbg them to hold the land they recover for a term of years, 
free of rent, reserving only a small quit rent for the Honourable 
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Company.” (rjaiideJ Tenui-es of B i nUay ) — of ihe% 
Bombay Geographical Society^ Vol. IIL» p. 47. 

These lands ihon began to be granted by the Portuguese Oorernment 
about 1538, and during the Viceroyalty of D. Joao de Castro, from 
1545 to 1548, the increase of grants has assumed such a lavish pro- 
portion that Botelho had to protest energetically against it in the 
presence of the Viceroy. The latter feeling at the time indisposed, 
and having grown fretful and angry {apaswnado e agasiado\ 
received the protest with resentment, of which Botelho complains to 
the King, citing the testimony of the euc^odio e meei/e Franeiceo 
(the future St‘. BVaucis Xavier) and Dom Jeromino de Noronha, who 
were present at that stormy interview. Botelho also writes that in 
1543 the produce of some of the villages had been fraudulently 
underestimated, and as he enhanced the rate ho created enemies» who 
used to insult him in public. Of this he gives several ihstances in 
letters, the most conspicuous being that of one Antonio de Sd, son of 
a priest and a nun from the city of Porto. To this man’s charge were 
already laid two homicides in Bassein, but, as the Magistrate took 
hardly any notice of his crimes, he went about quite freely. 

The ancient constitution of Bombay and other islands under the 
Portuguese was feudal. Tho King claimed the military services of 
the tenants, or their services were substituted by the tax. In other 
words, the inhabitants were bound to furnish military service, the 
Crown lands allotted to individuals being held by a feudal tenure. 

They payed from fonr to ten per cent, of the profits of their Unds 
as a quit-rent, reserving the right of the military service to the King. 
Most of the owners of the villages and islands not only supplied a 
militia of few men, but some of them had also to keep one or more 
Arab horses for the defence of the country. Antonio Bocarro informs 
ns in his Livro dan Plantaa das Fortalenae (Book of the Plsnts of 
the Fortresses) that in 1634 the cagabo or the principal place of the 
village Mombaim, aa he calls Bombay, had eleven PortaguAe easadoe 
or married settlers, and some native blacks {natwaes pretes), making 
altogether seventy mudreteers able to serve in war. See Ohronista 
de Tiscuaryt Vql • HI., p* 218, ei eeq^ 

These landlords, who, as already stated, paid from four to ten per 
cent, of the regular rental, had these large arena of land granted to 
them either for three years, or for one or three lives. But these 
leases were renewable, and in the case of a few distinguished indivi 
duals, and of churches or religious orders they were permanenL 
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Among these lordly tenants or/oretVos, as they were called, Siinao 
Botelho, in his animadversion to the King against the czcessiTe 
liberality of the Viceroy, singled out Antonio Pessoa, to whom were 
granted five villages and one island for the annual rent of a little over 
900 gold pardaoSy while they used to yield, before this grant was made, 
not less than 2,500. Bbtelho then descvibes the fortress of Basseim 
and its dependencies as the beat possession of Bis Majesty in India* 
He adds that it contained all that was indispensable for hnman ez- 
istenoe. Among other things he mentions timber, flaz, rice, cattle, 
fowls, batter, and vegetables* On the one side, from above the Ghdts 
(Bala Gat^ from the Persian Bdli, meaning above or upper, and the 
Indian Ghdt, which means a flight of s^eps, the const range) were 
brought wheat, iron steel, saltpetre and other articles, while from 
Cambay they received all sorts of provisions both for their fortress of 
Bassein and for other cities, throughout India. 

In this general distribution of villages and islands of the Bassein 
jarisdiction, from 1534 to 1548, the island of Monbaym, as Botelho 
writes it, fell to the lot of one Mestre Diogo. In 1548 this foreiro 
or tenant used to pay 1,432| pardaos as annnal quit-rent to the Royal 
treasury ; but in the old Foral or register of rents, the income of the 
island was stated to be 14,400 /edsas, and then later on l,875pardaos. 

Tomhoy pp. 160, 161. 

Soon after the cession in 1534, the aiQfihB of Maym (M4him) was 
rented for 36,057 fedeaa. The mandovim (custom-house) of that 
ea^e or head of the district was let out for 37,975. The island of 
Mazagnao (Mazagon) yielded 8,500 fedeaa. Monbaym (Bombay) 
17,000. The oagabe and mandooim of Caranja (Karan ja) was rent- 
ed for 80,000 fedeas. The island of SaUette for 285,725. The 
cojobeof Tana (Thdna) for 75,626, its mondoum for 54,782, and 
its bazemal, a certain kind of revenue, of which I shall speak fur- 
ther on, for 22,959. We have also a minute account of the pra- 
guanas^ divisions or districts of Bassein, such as Anjor, Eairans, 
PanchanRi Kamdn, Virar, Soigdm and others, the revenue of each 
being given in detail from 1534 to 1548. 

In the meantime we may attempt to make out the meanings of these 
Indian vernacular terms introduced into the Portuguese language. 
Cagaie is from the Persian (htuuabeh and Mardthi qniVf 
(faisaM), meaning the principal place of a district* Praguana is the 
Mardthi (jparagant) a division of a country or distHct. Bsze- 
mol seema to be a compound word of the Persian (big) • a garden/ 
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■nd JU (mdQ 'property,’ wliicb is in Marilthi also is ^PT (&^) and 
inw («nd{), meaning revenue derived from gardens. Mmdovim was 
originaHy derived from the Gnjardti mandvi), a enstom-honse. 

The four villages (aUeaa) of Parel, Yaddla, Varli and Son, whieh 
Bolelho writes (^rell, Varella, Varell and Syva) were granted 
by D. Jo&o de Castro to Manuel Serrio for 412 paHaos; the 
Tillage Ceyva in the island of Karanja to Franciaco Veiga, and 
the village Miva to a Prabhd named Bopaji, parSu moor deataa tmraa, 
"the head clerk of these lands.” The Elephants Island, oalled hen 
Pory and referred to above, was granted to JoSo Pirea. In Silsette 
all the villages, divided into two paragands of Malar and Marol, 
were granted for three years to Jo2o Rodrigues Dantas, Gosme Correa 
and Mannel Correa. The villages of Trombay and Chimbnr (written 
Tnmnba and Ghanbur) and three others were granted to Dom 
Boqne Tello de Meneses. The village of Mane and fonr others to 
Francisco Brandao. The village of Bandora was granted to Antonio 
Pessoa. The revenue derived from the oustom-honse at Ydlkeswar 
(called mamiovim per name Valeptueer) was rented to one Posagy for 
sixty fadeaa. 

This coin fedea was a mere money of account, and its value 
was fifteen reis. The Livro doa pesos, medidaa e moedaa (Book 
of weights, measures and coins) written in 1554 by Antonio 
Nunes, — who from 1551 to 1554 was tdnadar of Agasi in Bassein, and 
who is spoken of as eooalletro de minha eaaa, eaaado morador em 
Bofsm in the letter patent of 0. Jo&o III., that is, a knight, married 
and rendent at Bassan, — a short description of the local onrrem^ is 
given. He divides the coins current in Bassmn into three kinds , via., 
fedeae, teuigaa and pardaoe. The fedea was a nominal coin, worth 15 
reis, toot fedeae making one tonga, while 5 tango* in silver went to a 
pardao. This monetary nomendatore was of the Indian origin. The 
nominal coinage of the predecessors of the Portngneie, the Musal* 
nan Kings of Oigardt, consisted chiefiy of *dnkde. Their* accounts 
were kept in tdnikda, each t&nkd being of a mpeob just as those of 
the Moghals were kept in dcfme, the descendant of the ancient dramsM, 
as said above, each dim beihg ^ of a rupee. The tarn fedea is still 
in use in Bombay, although no coin exists to re p r e s en t it. Its value 
isfhor piee^ just as that of the du hhdni is two pies. The namd is 
ennent even at prssent in Onjarit. 

Betnniiig now to the. proprietor of the lidand of Bombay, 
Mcatre DiogOb I have not yet been able to ascertain the exaot time 
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^vhen the island was granted to him, nor when the grant lapsed. We 
only know that he nas the Ian dor. 1 of llombay in 1348, bnt who he 
was history says not. The title ofJlestre was then affixed to the names 
of distinguished artists, ecclesiastics, jurists and physicians ; but wo 
cannot learn from any document of the timo to which of these learned 
professions ilestre Diogo belonged. It is true the name of Mestre 
Diogo de Borbn is contemporary of the events recorded ; for he was sent 
oat with a liandsome salary by the King, D JoHo III., to India, in 
1533, to promote the interests of religion, and be die! in 1343. But 
daring this decade after founding, with tho asaistnneo ofhis friend and 
colleague, Padre Miguel Vas, the confralernity of the Holy Faith 
(Confraria da Santa FS), which bo handed over to Mestre Fran- 
oisoo Xavier and his fellow missionaries, in 1S42, on their arrival 
in India, he retired into private life. Mestre Diogo thereafter 
devoted himself to apostolic labours, renouncing his salary; so that it 
it not likely that he was tho owner of the island of Bombay. 

Another individual of the period who could possibly bear the name 
of Mestre Diogo, was the Ou-vilor Geraljda Lidia (the chief magistrate 
of India), by name Diogo da Silveira, whom Correa mentions in the 
Lendas, Vol. III.J pp. 162-139. He was a cousin of Heitor da 
Silveira, and an officer of his fleet. When, as in the cose of SimSo 
Botelho, able men exercised more than one profession, it is not im- 
probable that, like the modern Americans, Diogo da bilveira siionld 
have become both a Judge and a Colonel. Besides, bo belonged to 
the party of Heitor da Silveira, who gave to Bombay the name of 
a ilha da boa vida, " tho island of the good life.*’ Being pleased 
with Bombay he might have applied to tho. Viceroy, and obtained the 
grant of the island ; but this is a mere conjecture. 

The next oeenpant or grantee of the feud or manor of the island 
of Bombay, after Mestre Diogo, was the celebrated pliysician, Oar- 
da da Orta. This name evokes memories of a pleasant and gloriona 
epoch when the Portugoese were at the srnith of their power and 
fame. This was their golden age, a bright phase in the history 
of conquest, navigation, religion and commerce, when the splendid 
figures of a D. Jo3o de Castro, a Francis Xavier, a Lnis de Camoens 
and others of that brilliant galaxy shone with a lustre that the lapse 
of four centnries bos not dimmed. How many of the great 
repntations of oar day, with all the modern expedients of jonmal- 
istio self-advertisement and of pictorial appeals to popular favour, can 
expect to snrvive four hondred years hence 7 
18 o 
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The iDdo-Portuguese literature of this period is the richest 
extant. And the first half of the 16tb century is, indeed, full of 
stirring incidents xvhich admit of embellifihment ; bnt, unlike the 
ea^y and devious paths of fiction, the paths of history are straight, 
and difficult. It liovrever, in the petty details rather than in the 
great results that the real interest of this history lies. There is a 
surfeit of materials, and it is a hard task to compress them within a 
narrow compass. The oondensarion of historical narrative has a 
tendency to obscure diction, prodnctng parenthetical clauses incom- 
patible with literary grace. 

Garcia da Orta was a phyaieian, a naturalist, a haroanist or what we 
would now call an anthropologiat and an antiquarian. He came out 
to India, in 1531, in the fil*et of &Iariim Affonso de Souza, another 
highly complex character. Martim AfFunio was a bold mariner, 
a brave genejal, and an unscrupulous statesman. He ^ was Drake, 
dive and Hastings all rolled into one, — a most striking individuality. 
He was sent as Governor to the newly discovered continent of South 
America. He steered clear into a new river, on the first of January, 
and named it llio de Janeirii, a name that the capital of the United 
States of Brazil still bears. Then he came to India, and was one of 
the signatories of the treaty of peaco signed on board the galleon 
8. Matheus in tho Bassein harbour, lie became the 12th 
Governor of India, and, last but not least, one of tbe richest men of 
the century. Martim Affimso possessed himself of the treasures of 
Xamagadiin (Shams-ud-din), a millionnaire, merchant and banker, 
by means which seem to parody In anticipation tbe Umacliaud 
episode of tbe time of Clive. He spent a great portion of this 
wealth on the Royal army and navy, and with the rest set sail on the 
12th of September 1545 to Lisbon, where he was a favourite of the 
Jesuits, on whom he bestowed a good share of hia great riches. 

Referring to this Musalman banker, Simfio Botelho writes to the 
King giving bis opinion of the man, and the advice how to deal with 
him. He writes:—** Of the things of Coja Xamafadini (Khoja 
Shams-ud-din) your Highness (this was then the title of kings) must, 
by this time, have had full information. I shall not therefore speak 
of them, but shall only remind your Highness that, besides king 
very rich, as they say, he is the greatest merchant (iratanie) here, 
and has dealings everywhere. He has for this reason received many 
favours both from your Highness and from the Governors. His 
merchiindise does not pay duties in all custom-houses. He sends as 
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many ships to the Straits of Mekkn as he likes. It may seem to 
yuur Highness that to confer on him many honours and fiivoiirs is 
little; but, I am afraid, he will be worse than Coja Cofar (Khwjijeh 
Saftir, a treacherous character at Diu). I can assure your Highness 
that there is no Musalman (mouro), who can be a true friend ; their 
friendship is a mere show for necessity’s sake.” {Subsidiosn etc., CartaSf 
p. 2.) Botelho uses the word iraianie, which means both a merchant or 
dealer, as well as a rogue and a thief. Perhaps Botelho employed it 
in the latter sense. The great Affonso d’ Albuquerque had such a 
low opinion of the merchants in general that he used to call them 
AUeniadores'de Sa/anaz^ or Satanic tempters. Has the progress of 
four hundred years improved the oharacter of merchants for honesty 
and fair dealing 7 

It has been my guod fortune to call the attention of the medical 
and other educated classes to the nearly forgotten name of Garcia da 
Orta in this country. As early as 1876 I mentioned his Colloqiiioa 
in my History and Antiquities of CJiQul and Bassein* In 1877 a 
translation of his description of the Gave Temples of Elephanta, the 
first ever written, was supplied by me to the late Bao Saheb 
V. N. Mandlik’s new edition of the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay. In 1878 1 referred at length to bis life and 
work ill the Materials for the History of Oriental Studies amongst the 
Portuguese^ read at the fourth International Congress of Orientalists 
at Florence. In 1832 a brief sketch of his life was given in my 
Notes on the Treatment of Cholera, and on the Opium Question, 
with Antir^uarian and Historical References to Bombay at the 
Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. And lastly, in 1883, 
1 quoted him in my notes on old Bombay in the Census of the City 
and Island of Bombay. 

Since then a new book has been published, entitled Garcia da Ortae 
0 8eu Tempo, ** Garcia da Orta and His Time by the Count of 
Ficalho, in Usboa,1886. It is a model work in the art of biography. 
After oollecting all available documents in the national and foreign 
libraries, the accomplished author of the- book, with admirable 
historical method and criticism, stodiea the man and bis work, the 
time and his surroundings. 

When in Paris, in 18o9, 1 happened to haye the pleasure of meeting 
the learned biographer of Garcia da Orta,, and amidst the frivolities 
of the gay French metropolis and the attractions of the Universal 
EahiUtion, one of the principal topics of our eonvemtion was the 
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picturesque persoaality of Garcia da Orta and his manor of the island 
of Bomi^y. In the cnltured society of the Count of Yalbom, the 
Portognose Ambassador in Paris; of Efs do Queiroz, the renowned 
norelist and Consul of Portugal in the capital of France ; of Bainalho 
d'Ortig&o, a distinguished litteratear, the Gustave Flaubert of Portu- 
gal; of Carlos d* Avila, the promising son of the Ambassador, whose 
promatttre death has cast a deep gloom over his country ; Batallm 
Aeis and some others, inclndinga few Brazilian scholars^ who followed 
with patriotic interest the subject of our conversation, the figure of 
Garcia da Orta often assumed almost Homeric proportions. 

On his arrival at Goa in September 1534, during the Governorship 
of Nuno da Cunba, Garcia da Orta embarked bn board the fieet of 
Martim Affonso and went to Bosseiii and Bombay. He stayed here 
some time, visited the cave-temples and other aiitiquarian remains of 
the place, inquired into the manners and institutions of the country, 
studied the drugs and other products of tho land, and thus laid the 
foundation of hia Golloquios^ the only work that has preserved his 
memory to posterity. He seems to have been present at the cele- 
bration of the contract of the cession of **Ba;aun,*' as Botelho’s 
copy of the treaty says : ** com todas suas terras asy firmea conio 
lllias, e maar, com toda sua jordi^o mere, misto Imperio, e com 
todaa anas rendas e direitos Reals, e quoaesquer outras Rendas 
que nas ditas terras onver, asy e da maneira que as ele dito Rey de 
guzarate ate * guora pesuyo, e pesoyrao seus ^apitSLes e tenadores,” 
on the 23rd of December, 1534. At Basseiii he met for the first 
time the Persian interpreter, Coje Percolim (Ehwbjeh ParAkuIi), whom 
he calls, in the Cfilloquio XL, umHeo mercador e bom tetrado^ a sua 
guisOf qu3 sjrve d3 saoretario aos governaduraSf ** a rich merchant and 
good man of -letters, in his way, who serves as Secretary to the 
Governors.** He alludes to him again in the CoUoquio VXI. as bom 
letrado, a sua gum, esianis em Ooa. This Persian merohant and 
scholar gave him much useful information about the mmnd (manna, 
the concrete exudation from the stem of the Fraainus ornus^ etc.), 
and the Turkish, Persiau and Arabic names of the aloes (the juice of 
the leaf of the AUkemdgaris). 

The precise date of the grant of the island to Garda da Orta is 
nnknowD. But collateral evidence leads one to suppose that it must 
have been during- the vi^royalty of the oldD. Pedro Mascarenhas, 
whose role lasted only for ten months, from Beptember 1654 to 
June 1565. This Viceroy was a patron and friend of Garda da 
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Orta, and when the island lapsed from some cause or other during 
his Government it was bestowed on the doctor. 

Garcia da Orta refers to Bombay as the island the King had mi^^e 
him a gift of, he paying a quit-rent : Mombaim, terra e ilha de que 
El-Rei noaso aetihor me fee mereS, a/orada em fatiota. This last 
word, now generally written emphytduta, is of Greek origin, meaning 
“ he who rents land upon condition to improve it. It appears 
then that Garcia da Orta had the island granted to him for his life, 
upon condition of improving it, paying a certain amount of /wo or 
quit-rent to the Government during that period. 

One can well imagine the condition of the island then. It was 
still *^the Island of the Good Life,” as the soldiers of Heitor da 
Siiveira had found it twenty years before. • The landlord of the island 
had hero his quinta or granja^ his manor house, surrounded by 
spacious pleasure grounds, where the opulent physician used to rest 
from his excursions to various provinces, and from visits to the lUjas, 
SultAus and Princes who sought his advice. Uis house was situated 
at the Cagabe de Bombaim, as Botelho names it, the principal seat of 
the island, situated close to the little fort fairly garrisoned for the 
protection of the Island. It was just where the castle and arsenal 
now stand, behind the Town Hall. At the time of the cession of 
Bombay to the British Grown this house was in possession of 
D, Ignez de Miranda, widow of D. Rodrigo de Monsanto, who is 
designated in the docudients of the time as Senhora da ItlAa, 
^ Lady of the Island.*’ It was in her great house (casaa grandee) 
that on the 18th of February, 1665, the treaty of the cession was 
signed by Humphrey Cooke and the Portuguese authorities of 
Bassein. 

Dr. Fryer, who was in Bombay in 1673, refers to this house and 
the fort, thus : — Where at first landing they found a pretty well 
seated, but ill-fortified house, four brass guns being the whole de- 
fence of the island ; unless a few chambers housed in small towers in 
convenient places to scaur the Malabars, who heretofore have been 
more insolent than of late ; adventuring not only to seize their 
cattle, but depopulate whole villages by their outrages; either 
destroying them by lire and sword, or compelling to a worse fate^ 
eternal and intolerable slavery . • • . About the house was a 
delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in India, fto. ” A neie 
Aecounif §re.» p. 63, 

In this house Garcia da Orta moat have kept his great library, or at 
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least a part of it, consisting of raro volumes, especially in medicine 
and medicinal plants. His Oolloquios quote Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Galen, Celsus, Rhazes, Avicenna, Aver- 
roes, Monardus, Vesalius, Plarinn, Herodotns, the works of St. 
Augustine, and Varthema, whose book of travels had then been 
recently published. Ue had met with persons who had known the 
Italian traveller in India. All this indicates that the erudite physician 
was in constant correspondence with the literary and scientific men 
of the West, in spite of the great distance and the very slow 
navigation of those days. 

Here the Physico d'fil Eei D. Jo&o IIL, as he is styled on the title 
page of his book— a designation that may now be rendered into 
Honorary Physician to His* Majesty, was collecting information, and 
taking notes for his ColloquioSt which were soon after printed at Goa 
in the first printing press ever introduced into India. It was fortu- 
nate that there should be a press at all in the country, or else the 
work of Oarcia da Orta might have run the risk of being lost for 
ever ; for such was often the face of many a precious work in 
olden times both in India and elsewhere. 

Garcia da Orta took great interest in the grf^th of rare and 
valuable plants for their economic uses, and this must have contrHiv^d 
not a little to raise the reputation the garden had then acquired, 
" voiced to be the pleasantest in India,’’ as Dr. Fryer says. It is 
impossible at this distance of time to deseribe the beauty and i^rtility 
of the island as it then was, but they must hive been great. ,Tbe 
blight of desolation that befell Bombay in the latter ’ mM of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the last century was due partly to 
the neglect of Garcia da Orta’s successors and partly to natural canseSb 

The gradual silting up 6f the creeks, which then divided his property 
from the other islands, such as Old Woman’s, Colaba, Yarli and Mdhtm 
on the one side, and those of Mszagon and Parel on tbo^otber, must 
have rendered the little Bombay islet insanitary. The broaches which 
overflowed the land with sea water, the creeko which exhaled at low 
tide mephitic vapours, under the tropical sun, and theOlis who dried 
their fish on rocks, must have together conduced to give it in later 
times the cheerless designation of **the Cemetery of the Europeans,” 
who formed the dismal opinion that their average life on the island 
was only two yesrs. Closing the breaches, redaiming the ground, and 
building causeways and bridges, have now nearly restored to the 
united Bombay the renown it had once enjoyed in the time of 
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Heitor da Silveira, D. JoBo de Castro, and Qarcia da Orta. But much 
remains yet to be done ; for some of the causeways hare unhappily 
done more harm than good. The Kurla embankment, for instanqe, 
rrhiich joins Bombay to SAlsette, instead of improring the sanitary 
oondition of the island, has checked the flow of sea-water round 
Bombay, interfering materially with the purifying operations of the 
tide, and thus becoming a contributory oanse of the increasing mor- 
tality of Bombay in recent years. 

If men are temporary links, as the Buddhist philosophers say, in 
the long chain of cause and effect, Garcia da Orta may perhaps be 
eonsiderod to be the stoutest link between old and new Bombay. 
His famous garden must have been known to the Europeans of the 
time, and may have probably led to that mysterious joint attack on 
Bombay by. the Dutch and English in the early part of the 
seventeenth oentuzy^ which, ended so abruptly. 

Bombay has no memorial of Qweia da Orta* But his is one of 
those names, to which the words of Pericles may. be applied 
The whole earth it their tomb •*’ Still if t«n earthly moniime&t 
is to be raised to perpeiuite his memory, it shonld be in bill gar^ 
den in the Bombay Castle. It was here that he laid the foujudstipli 
of that great science^ which has liim eonated amopg its voUerfes 
such distiflgnisbed names "it Yan Beedt ftiimphm^ . JaeqiiM 
Wight, and Booker, . 

Indian botanists, of whom BaU^ 

The wort of Gareia bears along title which may be 

sbrnttnedinto OcUoguioidat Stfsjdrs €.^oga8 da India. It was 
issued in Goa on the 10th of April, 1563, by the printer, 
Jbflo (he wrote it in the Latin form of loahnes) de Endem. The art 
of printing had been introduced by the Portuguese missionaries into 
India as early as 1556, the first printer being Jeflo de Busta- 
mante, and* the first work issued from that press was the 
Caiechismo da Doctrina^ written by St. Francis Xavier and printed 
by de Bustamante in 1557, five years after the author’s death. 
The next work was the Compendia espirUual da vida Chrisid^ by 
Dom Qaspar de Lefio Pereira, the first Archbishop of Goa, print- 
ed by Jofio Quinquenio in 1561, and re-edited in Coimbra by 
Manuel de Araujo in 1600. The third was the Colloquias by 
Garcia da Orta. 

Besides the printing press in Goa, the Portuguese had inlroduced 
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three others into Southern Indiai one being in the ancient city c; 
Ambslacatta (from amMa-kadu or church-wood). This is now 
a small village with a scanty population of the Nestorinn sect, a few 
miles to tho north of Angomale ; but in 1550 it was a town of 
considerable importance where the Portuguese had built a church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, and a seminary. It was the centre of the 
Portuguese missionary activity in Southern India, and it was here that 
the famous Synod of Diamper (Udiamperur. about 12 miles south- 
east of Cochin, the capital of Beliarte. the first Christian king of the 
Jacobite Syrians) was held, under the presidency of the celebrated 
Primate of the East. D. Frei Aleixo de Menezes. on the 20th of 
June, 1599. and sat for seven days. Uere the Sanskrit. Tamil. 
Mnluyalam. and Syriac languages were cultivated. Types of what 
they called Malabar-Tamil (MaUjalam) were cut in 1577 by a lay 
brother. Joao Gonsalves, at Cochin, and some important works 
published in that langnnge. There was another printing-press at 
Cochin, and also at Fanikkayal. See my ‘^Materials for the 
History of Oriental Studies amongst the Portuguese*’ in Atiidd 
IV Congreito Iniernanionale degli OrienidlisH Florence. 1880. p. 185 
et $eq* 

The Octloguios are preceded by two dedications, one in prose and 
the other in verse by the author to Mnrtim Affonso de Souza. Then 
follows an ode by Camoens. who was then in India, said to be the first 
verses ever published by the great poet. It is addressed to the 
Viceroy, the Oonnt of Redondo. Next come two introductory letters, 
one in Portuguese, dated the 2nd of April 1568, addr^sed to the 
reader, by an eminent scholar and physician Dr. Dimas Bosqne ; the 
other in Lhtin by Dr. Thomd Bodrignes. also dated in the month of 
April 1568. And lastly, there is an epigram in Latin in honour of 
Garcia da Orta, by Thomd Dias Cayado. the same Latinist who hod 
made a speech in that tongue to D. Jofto de Castro on his triumphal 
entry in Gtoa, after the famous victory of Din. The Colloquioa were, 
within a few years of their publication, translated into Latin. French. 
Italian.Bpanishand some other languages by Clusius. Briganti. Ziletti. 
Colin. Frampton and others. Tfaoy were either fdkithfnl or abridged 
translations or mere compilations. Bot the author and hie book, 
with all their imperfections, were then a new revelation to Europe. 
Haller said of him: — PrimuB glaeiem /rigit et naturam vidit. 
Christovfil Acosta in his TraotadOf etc., calls him varan grave^ de raro 
y feregrino ingento. And a Portngnese poet, known among the 
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poota by the Arcadian name of Elpino Duricnaei wrote, among other 
praiaea of Oarcia da Orta, the following - 

Que primeiro enainou i rude Europa 
Das eapeciea, das plimtas, dos aromas, 

Que a aurora cria no pais do Ganges, 

Ab rirtudea beneficaa e preatantes, 

N&o sabidas dos gregoa e romanoa.” 

These translations and compilations rendered the issue of a second 
edition almost superfluous, until it Tvas publisned, at Lisbon, in 1872, 
more than thi-ee hundred years after the first, by the exertions of the 
Viscount of Jnromenha — clarum et venerahile nomen. A new edition 
with a commentary by the Count of Ficalho has been issued, 
and reference haa been made thereto aboTo*. In 1863, the third 
centenary of the publication of the booh, an attempt was made to 
reprint it at Goa, but without success. Dr. Isidoro Emilio Baptista, 
an eminent man of science, bom at Goa in September 1815, who, 
after studying in the University of Coimbra and in Paris, was 
appointed Professor in the Polytechnic School of Lisbon, had made 
another attempt to publish a new edition of the Colloquios, but he 
unfortunately died in October 1863, leaving bis annotations incom- 
plete, 

Garcia da Orta wrote his work first in Latin and then translated it 
himself into Portuguese, as lie says. It is now being studied 
all over the civilised world, especially in Germany, where Dr. 
nileraperge. of Munich has published his Garcia da Orta, der Artn, 
und Lui9 de CaniOes, der Bichter. Ein morkwurdiges Fragment der 
Geeohichte der Medicin. Fliickiger has also devoted several articles 
to Garcia da Orta in the Archiv der Fhatmade^ and in collabora- 
tion with Daniel Hanbnry has devoted many pages of their Pharmaco- 
graphia in English to the elucidation of the text of the Colloquios. 

. As far as the style and form of the work are concerned, the 
Colloquios are a series of dialogues between two men. The first with 
all his learning lias hardly loft the city in which be was born, and in 
which he will die. The other, with leas scholarship, has travelled 
nearly all over the world, and has by observation acquired consider- 
able knowledge. 

* The Syndicate of the University of Bombay having desired me to 
leoommend Text-Books in Portuguese for the School Final Examination from 
1805 to 1004, 1 suggested, among others, the first volume of the excellent work 
by tlie Count of Ficalho, which, 1 believe, has been prescribed. 

14 o 
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The edoptioB oi this eoaremtionsl ^stjle for a trestise on Isdim 
drogsmaj appear strange, but in Oaroa da Orta’s tine the iaflaeoee 
of the BenaiMoe* was felt to the extent of imitating all 
forms. Franeneo Lopes de YillaloboBb the Conrt Physioian of Spaing 
had about tbewme tiawwiitteB in dialognea his ooika on nedieine. 
The age in which these authon Kred has been 'called the watershed 
of human history. In spite of its bold, intrepid cbaraeter, there was 
profiiaencss, intrieaey, futility, in many of its .literary productions. 
Garcia da Orta has been accused by some crkicB of being nnsMthod’ 
real, redundant sad peripbrastie. He bad imitated ibO elaamc form 
of the welMenown dialogues of Plato. He eould not thea hare 
hnosm that there was a still oldw, if not better series of dislognes hr 
li^is, the Digha and Majlfiluma Nikolas ol Oaatama Buddha. 
Thns instnietion by dialogues has in its favour tbe higheat and the 
most soeieBt authority both in Europe and in Asia. 

But although dialogues were the form common to the Ktemture 
of the epoch in which he lived, Garcia da Orta, with his vast 
erudition and the abundance of the new- materials at hm disposal, was 
nnable to attun to that degree of Ineidity of thought and conoeiAra> 
tioo of the mind which has pieaerved ’Villalobos from swefa faults* 
To eondeose details in a narrow space is indeed the hardest ef literary 
tasks. To compress many ideas and facts withia the smallest eompasa 
naturally causes the diction to be involved and porentbeticul. Tbatt 
has been the main fault the author ot the Colloqmo$, and the pro- 
prietor of the island of Bombay, has been charged with. 

Ganna's name has, it appears^ been giren to a plant, which he first 
deseribed in bis CoUoquiot as yielding a fmit called brin39e$. Tbm 
plant bdonga to the natnral order OuUiferm, The name ef tbe 
genns Oarcuua baa by Graham in his catalogue of planta in Weatern 
India been ascribed to a French botanist by name Garcia; but 
thU u donbtfhl. I believe it was so named in honour of Garaia da 
Orta. 

The island of Bombay is referred to in the OoUejw’ca— 2Snd, 28th 
nnd 84th. The first reference is to tbe palm yielding the Mreea-not. 
The anthor calls it by the Arabic name of fau/el, and by tbe Indian 
name of snport (Areca Cateehu), the betel-nnt tree. It is tbe moat 
graeefol and elegant of Indian palms, and is still common in Bombay. 
Garcia aays *'E melhor d a de Mombaim, terra c ilha de qno 
El-Bey noaso aenhor. fee merefi, aforads em fatiota,” and tbe beat 
is that of Bombay, land and island which the King onr lord has 
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made me the grant paying a quit-rent.” He does not mention 
Bhe period for which the grant was made. The word fitihia is too 
vag^e to attach any definite jaridtcal sense or forensio idea to it, hot* 
M I have said before, it most have been for his life. Nor does he 
tell ns the amount of the yearly quit-rent payable to Govern- 
meat. Moat probably it was the same as his predecessor, Mestio 
Diogo, paid* 

The especial interest that the island hss for ns induces me to go 
into minute details regarding this quit-rent. SimtLo Botelho in his 
TomAo states that in the old foral or Register of rents^ the quit- 
rent of the island of Bombay stood at 14,400 fedeas, o,fedea^ as said 
above, being equivalent to 15 reis or four pies. This must have been 
Ml 1534, probably tt? rent^paid to the Musalman kings of Qujardt. 
In 1535 it was raised to 17,000 fedeas ; in 1536 to 28,000 fedeas; in 
1537 to 29,000; in 1538 to 27,000. Daring these four years the 
.rent was collected directly from the farmers. In the^ear 1539 the 
island was rented for 26,292 fedeas ; in 1540 for 28,190 ; in 1541 for 
28,100; in 1542 for 30,000 ; in 1543 for 31,000; in 1544 for 38, 600; 
in 1545 for the sarge amount; ial546 for 1,875 pardaos^ each pardon 
being worth then, in the Basaein jurisdiction, 300 reis, or nearly 
8 annas. In 1547 the island yielded to Government the same sum ; 
but in 1548, through the seal of Simfio Botelho, the rent was raised 
So 1,432^ pardaos^ and the island was granted by D. Jofio de Castro 
to Mestre Diogo. Next to him the island must have descended to 
Oarcia daOc*’a, who probably paid the same rent. This exhuberance 
of detail may appear wearisome, but the subject has an especial 
intciest in connection with the financial and economic history of 
Bombay. 

It is evident from, the figures quoted that the rent of the island of 
Bombay had been going on increasing from the time of the cession to 
1548. Still it was a meagre sum to pay for the income derived from 
the possession. But^ on the other hand, did not the English Crown, 
about four years after its cession by the Portuguese, transfer the island 
to the East India Oompanyl for the annual rent of £10 in gold only 7 
It is true that this was a nominal rent ; so must probably have been 
the rent paid by Garcia da Orta to the Portuguese Government. 

Btill in those days the revenue of Bombay could only have been 
limited. The acorn had not then grown into the oak of to-day. 
Eveu after Humphrey Opoke, the first Governor of Bombay, and his 
eueciSBor, Sir Gtovase Lucasy who thought it unimportant and valu- 
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able possession, had done their best to improve it, the total revenue of 
Bombay,— being now a much larger island than in the time of Oareia 
da Orta, having Colaba, Yarli, Mahim, Masagon, Parel, &e., added to 
the original Bombay — was only 75,000 xtrafins. A xerafin was 
nearly the same as a pardaOf unless the coins were specified as gold 
or silver, when the value of course varied. But in the present case 
the coin appears to have been in silver. Then as late as 1720 the 
whole of Malabar Hill was. let on lease at a rent of only Rs. 120 per 
year, and the island of Colaba for an amount proportionately small. 

The second reference to Bombay is in the Colloignio XXVIlf. 
It treats of the Jaca (Artocnrptra integrifolia)f the jack fruit or 
Fanda ; Jambol(‘:es (Eugenia jamholand)^ jamhul ; Jambos (Eugenia 
laneedaria)^ jatnbli or jaihb ; and Jangomas ^Flacouriia siepiona), 
jajam. The dialogue runs thus : — 

The Maid. — There is a man here, who brings a message from 
the tenant of Bombaim (Bombay).** 

Orta.— “Let him come in.** 

Captain.—** These letters were handed over to me by your tenant, 
and this basket oi jangomas.^* 

Orta.—** I shall read the letters afterwards, let us try the fruit. 
Press it first between the fiugers, because it is thus necessary.** 
Ruano. — **It tastes well, and looks in appearance like a service* 
berry, and in taste like a plum ; it is styptic in taste.’* 

Orta.—** There are many such trees in the gardens of Basaein and 
Chaul ; I also saw some in Batocald (Batbkdl),” &c. 

The third reference to Bombay is in the Colloquio XXXIV. It 
treats of mangoes (Mangifera Jadtee), or amK 

Servant. — **Sir, it is Siiniio Toscano, your tenant of Bombaim 
(Bombay), who brings this basket of mangoes in order that yon may 
present them to the Governor, and says that on mooring the fueta 
(pinnace) he will come soon to rest here.” 

Orta. — He comes in the best time of the world ; I have a mango- 
tree in that my island, which gives two crops, one at this time, the 
other at the end of May, niid the other fruit exceeds this in whole- 
somencss, in smell and in taste, as this in coming out of the season } 
but let ns first try this fruit before His Seignory ( «. e., the Governor). 
Waiter, take out six mangoes from the basket.’* 

Servant. — ** There are twenty mangoes,” &c. 

Bimfio Toscano, the tenant of Garcia da Orta in Bombay, must 
have been a member of that notable family of the Toscanoa who, 
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about the middle of the XVIth centary, were such conspicaouo 
members of Portuguese Society in India. Maria Toscana bad an 
important^ share in the conversion of the daughter of Meale, the Ab- 
dula of Ferishta, a pretender to the throne of Bij£pur, and in her 
marriage with her brother, Jorge Toscano. This is a romantic epi- 
aode which deserves a volume apart. It is full of dramatic incidents, 
and Padre Francisco do Sousa rightly calls them Tragediaa do JUeate 
in his Orients Conquistado, Con I., D%v» ILfP* 17. 

The fact of a maiigo-iree yielding twice a year is not a novelty in 
Bombay now as it was at the time of Garcia da Orta. In 1866 there 
was at Colaba in Mrs. Hough's garden, now belonging to the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway, a mango-tree which used to frnit twice yearly, 
at Christmas, as we'l as in the usual season of mangoes in May, The 
esplanation then given was that when it was about five years old it 
received a serious injury at Christmas-tide, and at once flowered, and 
so fell into the habit of flowering and fruiting at Christmas. When 
1 spoke about this explanation to the late Dr. Dyihock, an eminent 
botanist and pharmacologist, he did not agree with it. He said that 
he had known several mango-trees on Malabar Hill which had fallen 
into the habit of flowering, and fruiting twice yearly without any such 
injury to explain the phenomenon. 

Garcia da Orta's ethnological studies may be summed up in the 
following reply to a question from Ruaiio about the races inhabiting 
the settlement of Bassein : — 

Kuano asks . — ** By what persons is the land of Bassein inhabited ?" 

Orta. — ^^ *The Moors possessed it first, and now there are a few in it, 
ablely those who trade by sea, called Naitias, which means mixed, or 
made up first of the Moors (Mtisalmans), who came from abroad 
and then mixed themselves with the Gentiles (Hindus) of this land. 
And the Gentiles . are of many kinds, vie : — ^'fhose who till the field 
and sow it with rice and all sorts of pulse. These they call Curumhins 
(Kunbis), qpd we lavradores (ffirmers); and those whom we call 
hortel&os (gardeners) or who cultivate gardens and orchards, they 
call MaUe. There are clerks and accountants (whom they call Parua^ 
i.e .9 Prabhfis), who collect the rents of the King, and of theinhabitanta 
and their estates, and are great merchants. There are others called 
pi&ee (peona) of arms. There are also those whom they call Bane- 
anes, who are anoh as observe fully the precepts of Pythagoras. There 
is in each village a people despised and hated by all. They do not 
tondh otberi, they eat everything, even dead things. Each viUaga 
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ftiTW them iti leeringa to eat, wiihont touching them. Their 
is to cleBitte the dirt from houses aud streeto. Th^ Are caUed 
J)er«$ or Faraae$, Theyserre also as exeentionen. There are other 
shopkeepers who are named Coaru, and in the kingdom of Cambay 
they call them B$pareu, and we the Portuguese call them Jews, 
hut they are not Jews,' thqr are Gentiles (heathens), who' came from 
Persia, hare their own characters, hare many rain sopetstitione, and 
when one dies they take him by another door and not bythat tbey 
serre themselres; have sepulchrea where they arO laid down when 
'dead, and phwed there nntO dissolved ; they look to the East, ate 
not eirenmcised, nor it is forbidden for them to eat pork ; bat it is 
forbidden to eat beef. And for thebe reasons yon will see that they are 
not Jews. Nor the Jewsb who exist in the territory of Nisamalueo 
(Nisanunl'mulk,*. e., Ahmednagar) bordering n^n this, taketbeas 
fbr Jews. . They take strange oaths, which, as they disregank I need 
not teU." 

Buano.— " Do not leave , me in snapense ; tell it to me briefty." 

Orta.— ^'Ooe 'who swears takes a cow, and' places water on the 
ground on one aide of thh cow, and fire on t^ other, and holds a knife 
in the hand, apd says certun words, which means that as he kills that 
cow with iron, and is surrounded by water, thus he who swearsi 
frlsely must suffer. One thing is worth noting, both in these m» 
in others, that nobody changes the profemion of bis fkthers; and all 
men of the caste of shoemakers are also shoemakers.’* 

This opinion indicates that Garcia da Orta held views on the origin 
of caste moch in advance of his time. Most of the modem ethn»> 
h^sts regard the origin of caste as racial, while some believe 
that the fonndation, upon which the whole caste system in India in 
based, is that of fanotion and not of blood. 

In the above interesting aoeount of the races and castes in Ba s e ein ^ 
including of course Bombay and other islands of the group, Garcia 
da Orta immes Naitiaa and Coarit. These two classea of Jhe ar^nt 
population of these islands shows plainly that the Naitiaik who were 
llahomedans, were a mixed race, and the Coairi$, called in Oujardt 
JBiparew were the Persist who were then a elassof shopkeepers. This 
u perhaps the first rofrrence ever made by a Eurtqpean to the Psrsio 
in India. 

The word NtMia wns eommon in those days. It wu an epithet of 
epsAeinpt, naed by the orthodox Hindus for designating the Mahom- 
edaaswhohad married Hindu womm. The word is derived from 
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the Sanskrit {N€g»iri), which means grand-danghtcr, or nnj* 

thing belonging to grand*daughter, as their children, the Naitia$. 
The word Coaria ia evidently the same aa Ghibraa or iSnehre Oaure 
from the Persian (fiair), wUch means an infidel, applied bj 
the Arabs to the fire>worfhippera or followers of Zoroaster. It 
is often vaguely used by the Bfahomedans to mean infidel, bnt it 
was especially applied to the Farsis in the first instance. 

If Garcia da Orta was far in advance of his time in the theory of 
easte^ so was Sim&o Botelho in the system of political economy. 
In a letter to the King, D. JoSo III., dated Bassein, the 24th of 
December 1548^ he aaya :— ** 1 hold that if the duties on some 
articles were not .so high, yearly revenuca would inereue ; becanse 
Bore traders and mure goods wonld come to the land." He also 
writes about the BelagSo, or the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
which was lately established there. His remarks are pregnant with 
nseful hints, which give an insight into the manners and cnstoms of 
the Society of that time. He believed that since the establishment of 
this court there had been more processes in law, and that wherever 
there were such law-courts and lawyers there were always more law- 
suits and more strife. He advised the snbustitntion of the conrts 
by muss and mdr alfoda, that is, boards of arbitrators or courts of 
urisdietion under civil magistrates. 

In the same Colhquio a description of tbe cave-temples of Sdlsette 
is given. The following translation is almost literal, in order to 
preserve tla. fidelity of tbe quaint style of the original* Garcia da 
Orta writes : — " There is in one part (of Bassein) an island called 
Gllsette^ where there are two pagodas or houses of idolatory under- 
ground. One of these is under a high stone hill bigger than the 
fortress of Din, which can be likened in Fbrtngal to a city of four 
hundred inhabitants walled aU round. This hill has a high ascent, and 
Un reaching the top there is agreat house or pagoda, built and carved 
inside the foek where the monks of St. Francis have built a church 
called of St. Michael. There ate many stone pagodas as one goes 
up. Gwng still higher there are other houses made of stone, and 
inside its chambers. And still higher there is another range of 
honses built inside the rock. And in this house there is a tank or 
water cistern, and there are pipes, through which the rain-water flows. 
Hif^r still there is another class of honses in the same manner. 
There must be altogether three hundred honsesb all having idols 
engraved on stone. With ail this they are dark and frightful, as 
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things made for the wonhip of the deril.’* This is the shortest, as 
it is the oldest description, of the Kanheri CsTes, one of the 
most interesting Bnddhiat Vih&rat in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay. 

Oareia da Orta then proceeds to deaeribe the Brahmanieal eares 
of Ma^^petvar, under the name of Maljtt. " There is another 
pagoda,” be says, “in another part of the island, which they call 
Maljaz, which is a very big house also built inside the rock. It has 
many pagodas within and is very frightful. Those who enter these 
houses say that they cause their flesh to stare up and that they are 
▼ery dreadfnl.” We shall further on compare these short descrip- 
tions of the caTe-temples of Sdlaette with those of Diogo do Couto, 
whioh are more minute and accurate, barring some exaggeration, due 
probably to the information he had collected from the natives who 
are so fond of the marrellous. 

There is yet a great deal to say about the charming persimtlify of 
Garcia da Orta. Although I hare already, I am afraid, exceeded 
the limits I intended to assign to him, 1 cannot leave the subjeot 
without a final word. 

Garcia da Orta died a bachelor in Goa, about 1570, aged 80. The 
lord of the manor of Bombay lived thus to a ripe old age, receiving 
the love and regard of all in the splendid dignity of his venerable 
age ; but no record has been kept of the time and place of his death. 
Besides writing his immortal CMloquin and possening the beautiful 
island of Bombay, he had (he privilege to live long. Ti become an 
octogenarian is a supreme achievement everywhere, especially for a 
European in India. Garcia da Orta lived long and died ^ppy. That 
is his short but true epitaph. 

Passing on now to the subject connected with toe last quotation 
from Garcia daOrta,theoonseeratioa of the BnddhistieandBrahmanie 
cave-temples of Sdlsette to Christian worship— a unique example 
in the religions annsls of the world — what a vast and fascinating 
field for speculation is opened by this singular incident I 

The Kanheri rock-out monuteiy, with its rows of cells, water 
cisterna, dining halls, lecture rooms, shrines' joined fiights of 
roek-ent steps, and the crowded burial gallery, is one of tiie 
wonders of Bombay. If a new laee of monks and worsbijqievs 
should come to it, after its abandonment for centuries, it wpnld 
certainly resnme-again its pristine glory and become a town carved 
in the abUdiook. 
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All things remsin ts they were ages since. As Erishnagiri or 
Krishna’s hill, howerer, the fame and holiness of the place appear to 
date from long before the rise of Buddhism. 

When in 1534 the Portnguese took possession of Sdlsette^ the 
Elanheri caves were still the home of a large colony of ascetics. 
Diogo do Conto tells ns at great length what happened there on the 
arrival of the apostle of Bassein, Fr. Antonio do Porto. I need not, 
however, translate here the whole of his account, as it has already 
been published in the Journal of the B. B» of the Royal Aeiatie 
Sooiety^ Yol. I., pp. 84^ ei eeq.^ and elsewhere. Diogo do Couto, 
after describing the caves, which he calls ** the wonderful pagoda 
of Canari,” and the two human figures engraved on stone as twice 
as big as the giants eihibited on the procession of the Corpus Christi 
Feast in Lisbon, so beautiful, elegant, and so well executed, that 
even in sil^'cr they could not be better wrought and made with suoh 
perfection,’* adds 

<< This Pagoda was inhabited by many Yogis, wbo lived there on 
the alms that were given them by the people of the villages. The 
chief of them was 150 years old, whom the priests of St. Francis, who 
first came to live in the city of Bassein, made a Christian, and he was 
called Paulo Baposo. They also baptized another Yogi, named Calete, 
more famous than Paulo Raposo, whom they called Francisco de Santa 
Maria. He led afterwards a good Christian life, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the priests. He became an evangelical preacher and converted 
many of those Yogis and other heathens. He lived after his baptism 
five years, and it may be said, according to Similo, that he did 
not live more than those five years. The priest who first in this island 
went on converting those Yogis was named Fr. Antonio do Porto, of 
the Order of Menorites, an apostolic man, of exemplary life, who 
penetrated into all the secrets of that island, which were many. 

this Pagoda was consecrated a church, dedicated to St. 
Michael, and^while he stayed there he was informed of the novel, 
wonderful and intricate labyrinth, not to be compared to any in 
the world.” Decodos, etc., VIL Liv. III., Cap. X. 

Further om Diogo do Couto continues:— There was also in the 
island of Sdlsette another Pagoda called Manapazer, which is carved 
in the living rock. There lived a Yogi, very famous amongst them 
called Batemar, who had with him other 50 Yogis, maintained by 
the villagers. Fr. Antonio do Porto on knowing this went there ; 
but as the Yogis were afraid of him, when they saw him they left 
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the Pagoda and went to the continent. Thie was dne to some divine 
power, which they believed God bad bestowed on his servant, for no 
human power could frighten 60 men, seeing only two friars dad in 
sacks and without weapons to resiat them. The priest entered .the 
Pagoda and consecrated it as a temple of the invocation of our Lady 
of Piety (or Mercy). Afterwards a Royal College was built there for 
the whole island of Bdlsette^ for the reception and edneation of the 
children of all persons converted to the Faith to which the King 
D. Jofto granted the revenue and property, which the Pagoda formerly 
poasess ed for the support of the and which is row adminiS’ 
tered by the priests of the order of the Glorious and Seraphic P. St. 
Francis.'* Ibid, 

I have purposely omitted the long story of the labyrinth, so 
graphically described by Diogo do Oonto, as it is evidently a 
myth, and neither Garcia da Orta nor D. Joio de Cutio refer to it. 
The old legend of the conversion of St. Josaphat by Bariao^ as given 
by Couto, is found in the Flat Bantiorum for the 27th of November, 
enmmarised from Saneti JoannU Dgmateeni Opera, p. 66^ Pari^ 
1577. It has of late been treated more critically by my friend 
M. Zotenberg of Paris in his NoHee sur le livre de Sarlaam et Joaeaph, 
1886, and also in the “Book of the King's Son and the Ascetio" in 
the Journal o/(he Royal Aiiatie Society, Lond. 1890, pp. 119 et eeq. 

Several details recorded by Diogo do Oonto, D. Jofto de Castro 
and others make it probable that the Yops, whom Fr. Antonio do For* 
to found at the Kanheri caves, were Buddhist monks; for Buddhism 
lingered nearly as late in many other parts of India. But the Yogis 
of Monapazrr or Ma^dapesvar must have been Brdbman ascetios. 
1 have described at length these tem|des in the ** History and 
Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein.*’ My sole aim at present in 
referring to them hen is to illustrate the history of Bombay during 
the Portuguese period, the introduction of Christianity into this island 
being a theme of deep concern. 

But the subject is too vast and important to admit of a cursory 
treatment. Volumes might, indeed, be written without exhausting 
its interest and the reflections to which it gives rise. The great 
eomplexity of its varied elements allows me to tondi only its 
most salient points. 

The religions policy of the Portuguese in India had its fsnlts, its 
errors and iU abuses ; and what is there in the world whidi is human 
without faults t But at the same time there are hardly uy rel^ioos 
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annals of any civilued nation which can compare with theirs in 
boldness of conception, energy of action and brillianoy of achicTO- 
ment 

It may be worth while to describe here the state of religious feeling 
in Bombay and the surrounding districts amongst the early Portn- 
gnese settlers there, aud then sketch as briefly as possible the whole 
polif^ from its origin in the time of Prince Henry to the present 
day. For that policy continues still in more or less vigour, in 
spite of Portugal's territorial sovereignty, after passing through many 
strange vicksitndes and reverses, having ceased , completely for 
nearly two hundred years. 

SimftoBotelho^ the Comptroller of the Treasury (vliZor da fmenia) 
who began in 1647, is before remarked, to check the revenue accounts 
of Bombay and the adjacent territories, writes to the king, D. 
Jofto HI, f.«m. Cochin, on the 30th of January 1563, thus "The 
religions of this land are so anxious to spend liberally, and to bestow 
many alms at the cost of the Exchequer of Tour Highness [the old 
form tor your Majesty], that a good sum of money is spent in thv way. 
Besides, tome wjmt to frvour Christianity to such an extent 
that a great portion of the revenue is lost, and the land becomes 
depopulated, especially that of Bassein. I well believe that they do 
it with good and true zeal for the service of onr Lord and of Yonr 
Highness; but it seems to me that they could be more moderate in it. 
This would be better than for some of them to make converts by force, 
and trouble so much the heathens that it is the cause of depopulating 
the land, as I said. Provide Your Highness as it is best for the 
service of our Lord." Suiaidioa, etc, Carku, p. 35. 

The free expression of such an opinion on the part of Botelho on 
public economy, and his endeavours to raise the revenue of the State, 
soon brought him into coilision with the ecclesiastical party in 
India. While promoting the fimal interests of the State he was 
crippting the resbnrcea of the monks and priests, whose financial ideas 
vrere in diametrical opposition to those of the vedSr da faaenda-. 
The latter had, unfortunately, his consoience in their keeping, and 
th^ took advantage of it. When poor Botelho went, as usually 
every good Catholic does, to the sacred tribunal of the confrssional, 
oine monk denied him absolution and threatened his soul with ever* 
luting punishment. But happily for his peace of mind he chanced 
to meet another monk of a different order, who was pleased to absolve 
him. 
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Botdho writes to the King Tour Highmst may proride asit may 

seem best for jour senrioe. But in this matter I my eoneeienoe 
by the order of my confessors, who have commanded me to let Tour 
Highness know, espeeially the Ticar of St. Dominie, who did not 


abaolvo me, saying that I was ezcommnnicated. 

Then I aeddently met with a friar of the Oeder of 8t. Francis, who 
ahsolved me^ and he was glad to do so . . . . IbU, p. 86. 


Besides conferring favonrs and hestowing largesses on the new 
converts, the Portuguese missionaries used to spend enormous sums in 
building monasteries and churches, far beyond tbe« needs of the 
Christian population. Like the modem altruists, possessing snperdn- 
ons wealth, who seek an outlet for it in the endowment of hospitals 
and dispensaries, the pious rich of old used to hnild chapels and 
altars, to which the State had to eontribute notasmall sbaroof itsrev* 
enne in order to meet the importunities of the priests. This abuse in 
religious buildings, the supply far exceeding the actual demand, inter* 
fered often with the legitimate work of pre-existing institutions. Con- 
vents took up the duties of cathedrals, and chapels of churches. 

The Viceny and a cmrtain portion of the civil element in the 
population remonstrated against these excesses, but were silenced by 
the anathemas of the ecclesiastics. The Arehtvo Portugueu OrimttU, 
a store-house of valuable documents for the ecclesiastical history of 
India, from the 16th to the 18th century, contains several letters 
from the Viceroys to the Kings complaining ^ this architecturs I mania 
of the Portuguese missionaries in India. But this monastic building 
erase seems to have been eharaeteristio at the medimval times ; for even 
the liberal and most serene republic of Venice had to enact a law in 
the year 1800, forbidding the building of monasteries and churches 
which were devastating domo$, terras, potmsiotus, 

Kor was the disposition and frequeney with which the convents 
and ehnrohes were built any value to the economic welftre of the 
country. The workman or wage-earner was treated like a slave* 
The bnflding operations were oatried on by forced lahonr, by that 
wicked ecrofs of which La Fontaine has left us such a chmlcss 
description, amidst other social horrors in France > 

‘*8a femme, ses enfants, les soldats, lea impOtSb 
Le cf^aneier et la corvte, 

Lni font d’nn malheurenx la peintnre aohevde." 

The OMSon, the carpenter, and other workmen received but a little 
rice and a copper {dees for a working day. The formula of this daily 
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nlaty was expressed by «ma medida de arros e sanibard duni, 
that i% a measure of rice and the native designation for 7\ reis, a sum 
hardly soffioient to keep the body and soul together. 

Moreover, the missionaries and their ftriends were in the habit of 
treating those who refnsed to be converted with contumely and 
disrespect. While bestowing sU sorts of privileges on the oon- 
verts, the heathens, who remained faitbfnl to their ancient creed, 
were considered to be no better than helots. The orthodox Brdh- 
mans, habitnated for ages to receive n certain amount of courtesy 
and even reverence from their countrymen, were naturally shodied 
at sndh a revolting treatment. They ascribed this contemptible tone 
of the Portuguese to their subordinates, the Prabhds, who from their 
racial antagonism were snpposed to be the instigators of this unusual 
and provoking disdain. 

A Bombay Prabhd gives a pathetic description of the sufferings 
the Brihmans underwent under the Portuguese in Bombay, thus 
"In 1434 (A. D. 1512) the Portuguese took possession of a few 
places in this part of India. Their officers used to esact all kinds of 
compulsory service popularly known as Vetha* from their subjects 
and their political opponents withont paying attention orregard what* 
ever to their birth, position, caste, etc. Whenever they wanted a 
labourer or a eody they caught hold of any person whom they found 
and forced him to do any work, however mean it might be. They 
had eirployed several Pattans Prabhus in high posts in most of their 
towns and villages. These had been several times against their will 
compelled by their Portuguese masters to exact the kind of service 
from their ancestors, relations, and caste men of the future Peshwas 
of Puna. The Brahmins of that time not understanding the principles 
of the Portuguese Government attributed these acts to the Prabhus 
themselves ; and ' thus arose the enmity which existed for a long time 
between the Peshwas and their followers on one side, and the Prabhu 
caste on the other. The Prabhus had under pain of being forcibly 
converted to Christianity by their Portngnese rulers, who were solely 
guided by thtir fsnatie^ priests the Jesuits, to ob^ tbrir orders', and 
exact this kind of service from the Brahmins whom th^ were en- 
joined by their religion to honour. A few Prabhus^ however, who 
had courage to disobey these orders were deprived of their effects 


*The Ibrtthi waid%trMfihi rnoani eompnlecwy, gratnitons labosr, the 
cqidvalcat of - the Fraaoh erreda 
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»nd forcibly eonrerted to Chrictiuiity, Their Ohriatnn deacendonts 
u« tUll to be found in vnrions parts of Sdiaette and the present 
Thdna and Bassein districts. It may here not be out of place to 
mention the destruction of costly temples and idols these 
Christian conquerors. The disfigured idols and images which are to 
be met with in Tarions care temples cut out of solid rock by ancient 
Hindus and in temples now wholly deserted in various parts of the 
late Portuguese dominions are the works of these fanatics. Even 
the Prabhns, who enjoyed posts of honour under them on pain of being 
converted forcibly, to Chriatianity, had to perform their religions 
ceremonies and ablutions in secrecy and under cover of night. A Aer 
the rise of the Mardtha power and the establishment of the seat of 
Government at Pnna. a good many Prabhn fairilies fled from their 
Christian rulers and sought rcAige under the comparatively mild sway 
of the Mardthaa.” 8. M. Nayak’s Bittory of tKe Pattam PraiAus, 
pp. 69-70. 

A letter from "the Sar-Subbedar of the Eonkan to the 8hri- 
mant Peshwa of Puna,’* dated Sake 1670 (1748 A. H-) in the Ma- 
rdthi language and in Modi characters, regarding the feelings of 
animosity between the Brdhmans and the Prabhds, runs thus 
" Yonr humble servant, accordingly, has made the necessary 
enquiries at Uran, and having summoned the Prabhns and the 
Brahmins of Vasai, and haring examined them, finds that 
all this animosity has arisen between the two castes, without any 
just grounds whatever, from a misunderstanding of the influence 
the Frsbhns have with the Portuguese Government in Bombay 
In the times of the late Portuguese Government, the Brahmins were, 
by that Government, made to undergo compulsory labour like 
Cnlis, and as the Prabhns held appointments under it, the Brahmins 
naturally suspected them of bringing this about. Besides tbi% during 
the cbntinnanee of that Government, learned Brahmins were not 
honoured and allowed to hold and enjoy their jnst privileges on the 
oeeasions of the great Hindu religions festivals. These two thin gs 
combining have given birth to all this animosity, and caused the 
Brahmins to disturb the Prabhns in their religious privileges termed 
Karma Marga!* IUi,t Pp. 80-81. 

Elsewhere the Prabhu writer gives us the following hiato rf*^! 
note : — ^"In 1434 (A. D. 1512) it was first peaceably entered into by 
the Portngnese and then in 1458 (A. D. 1530) the islands of Bombay, 
Mahim and Bassein ^ere conqunred by the Portugnese from the 
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Mahamniadani, and Nano da Cnnha waa appointed Governor. The 
Portngneee being gnided by the fimatie seal of their Jesuitical priesta 
like the Muhammadans destroyed several Hindu temples and other 
institntions and foreibly made many converts to their religion. 
They ruled over it for two hundred and nine years.” Ibid,, p. 61. 
This Prabhd histe^ is somewhat inaocnrate. The Portngneaedid not 
enter peaeeahly, nor are the dates correct. 

One of the happiest results of the eonverrion of the Prabhds by the 
Portngneee was the production of a local native historian, who, when 
oonverted, bee:'.me Gaetano de Sonaa, and wrote a work in Portngneee 
entitled A Hittoria de Mahm, in 1594. He is said to have based 
his history on the KaosMAa-Chintatnani for his account of ihe 
Prabhds. Bnt no copy of this work is now available. 51 r. Nayak 
wrote for information to Gabriel Duarte^ another Prabhd convert 
and Govemment pensioner of H. M.’s Dockyard, who replied on 
the 81st of March 187.6, thns:— I have the pleasure to state that 
I knew the illnstrions Senhores Miguel Dnarte and Manuel de Monte 
who died upwards of forty years ago. They were appointed by 
Government, * Ye^padores and Matharas* of the Island of Bombay. 
They had a large collection of nsefiil records and books in the 
Portngnese language. I know they had a book named * Historia de 
Mahim’ in their Lihraries. It was, I recollect, written by the 
illnstrions Senhor Gaetano de Sousa in the Portngnese language. It 
gave an account of the voyage of Yaseo da Gama to the East Indies, 
and £lso an account of the reign of Baja Bimba and other Prabhn 
Bijas of Mahim, Salsette, etc., who came from the Deccan.” 
laid., p. 66. 

What a scTcre commentary on the European and Christian eivUisa* 
tion in the East is the Pcabhd writer's remark, that ” a good many 
Prabhn fiimilies fled from thnr Christian rulers and sought refuge 
nnder the comparatively mild sway of the Mardthas.” 

This permuting or aggressive element in the Portuguese policy 
Ibr the evangelization of India may have been partly dne to the 
mdeneas of the times. In the East, or at least in India, tolerance 
has alwajrs been the dominant note of suceessfal religions proselytism. 
As early as the time of Gautama' Bndffiia in the sixth century before 
Christ, toleration m one of the essential principles of his philo« 
sophy and eondnet of life. The views Mt forth bn this bead in 1876 
in my ** Memoir on the History of the Tooth'Belio of Ceylon ; 
with a PreUndnary Essay on the Life and System of Gantama 
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Baddha,” hate now been amplified by eminent acholan who have had 
better opportanities fbr the etndy of ao faaeinating a eabject. Dr. 
Rhys Davids in his recent Buddhiam, iU Hilary and Idtarature, 
has brought forward prooft of the wonderful toleration that prevsiled 
at the time Qautama was allowed b^ Br4hmans« whose infidenee was 
being nndermined, to cany on his propaganda. It sras the Brah- 
mans who took the most earnest interest in bis speenlationst and many 
of them became his disciples. He admitted equally men from all 
cutes into his Order, and in &e time of the Emperor Atoka his fa* 
mou edicts appealed not to the sword, bat to inteUeetnal and moral 
persnasion. 

But the aggreuive system of the Portagneu propaganda wu mainly 
due to the emuding spirit of the epoch. Prinre Henry, the naviga- 
tor, who originated the maritime discoveries of the nation, was all the 
while himself a ornaader. Asnrarain his Ohrotuea do Dooeobritnenio 
e Conquuto do Oafnt aupplim five rusons which actuated the Prince 
in exploring the land of Gmnm. The work of Aanrara was a trou~ 
eatlle discovered in the Royal library at Paris, in 1837, by M. Fer- 
dinand Denis, whom I had the privilege to virit in his apartments of 
the Ubrary of St. Qenevibve in June 1889, when he was already a 
venerable octogenarian. The veteran scholar, whn^ seated in his pri- 
vate library, rich in books of that period, spoke with youthful 
vivuity and rapturou enthusium of the Portugueu navigators of 
the olden times, died a few months after, lamented by all whs appre- 
ciated his worth and his learning. The five reasons mentioned by 
Asurara are:— The duire to know the country beyond Cape Bojador ; 
to find Christian natiou and wfe harbours in order to utablish mer- 
eantile relations, advantageous both to Portugal and to the natiru ; 
to learn the extent of the Moorish strength in Africa ; to know if 
there wu any Christian potentate there who would help him against 
the enemiu of tiie Faith ; the grmt desiro for the extenswn of that 
Faith ; and lastly, an utrolopeal rmson from which Aanrara believed 
the o^r four proceeded. As this lut reason is of some interest to 
studento of wtrclogy, whow number Is so gnat in India, I shall 
quote it here: — ** For as,* uys Aanrara *his asoendant wu Ariu, 
which ii the houu of Mars and is the exaltation of the Sun, and his 
lord is in the eleventh hoou aooompanied by the Sun, and inasmuch 
u the said Man is in Aquariu, whioh is the houM of Satnrn and 
in thehonMot hop^ itrignified that he should be engaged in mighty 
oonqnuti^ and upecially in the search for things hidden from 
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other men in conformity with the craftiness of Saturn in whose house 
he is« And his being accompanied by the Sun, and the San being in 
Che house of Jupiter, showed that all his acts and conquests should 
be loyally done and to the satisfaction of the King, his sovereign.’* 
Cf. R. H, Major’s Life e/Prii^ceof Portugal, Sbo. Lond, 18G8, p. 51. 
This astrological forecast of Prince Heniy agrees with the Indian 
system of astrology in all the points noted. 

The Bdentific results of the exploration, initiated by the Solitary 
of Sagres ^ — faithful to his motto of talent de 6ien fairs, which was 
the symbol of his life, when by talent was meant not a faculty but 
a wish — are too widespread for more than a passing reference here. 
It was not only the acquisition of new knowledge, and foonding upon 
this knowledge an empire for his country, but also carrying out, be- 
yond the seas, the spirit and the activity that animated a crusader 
against Islam and a missionary against the heathen. 

Henry the navigator was thus the true author of the modern 
movement. ** For if the industrial element rules modern development,” 
according to Mr. C. R. Beazley, **if the philosophy of utility, as 
expressing this element^ is now our guide in war and peace; and if the 
substitution of thikfor the military spirit (W. H. Lecky, Eationaliem) 
is to be dated from that dominion in the Indian seas which realised 
the designs of Henry — if this be so, the Portuguese become to us, 
through him, something like the founders of our commercial civilisa* 
tion, and of the European empire in Asia.” Prince Henry the Natnyator, 
etc. Loud, 1896, p. 126. 

Prince Henry was also the founder of the missionary movement 
in India, During the first year, following the discovery of the 
maritime route to India, it was not an easy task to organise a 
complete Christian Mission. Vasco da Gama in 1497 is said by some 
historians to have bronght with him only one chaplain, Fr. Pedro de 
Coviiham, who said the first mass in India, and by others five. 
Probably* the latter number came out on his second voyage of the 
10th of February, 1502. Lafiteax^ notwithstanding^ seems to think 
that these fleet chaplains were unfit for the missionary work. 

It was, however, in the fleet of Pedro Alvares Cabral, who on the 
way to Calicut discovered Brazil, in 1501, that a regular body of able 
mimionaries set out to India with the object of preaching the Faith 
to the idolaters in the East. It is said that while anchored off the 
Angediva island the missionaries said mssses in the little chapel they 
had found in that island, 

16 c 
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These were all Franciscan monks^ eight in number, under their 
guardian, Fr. Ilenrique de Coimbra, who in 1505 was appointed Bishop 
of Ceuta. Ferdinand Denis in his Portugalf p« 255, says that 
three of these missionaries died at Calicut on the 16th of October 
5101* thirty-three days after their landing therct and four on the 
3rd of April 1502, which was considered to be a bad omen for the 
mission. 

In 1503 the future founder of the Portuguese empire in the East, 
AfFonso de Albuquerque, arrived with his fleet of three ships, one of 
the three divisions, the second and third being under the command 
of Francisco de Albuquerque and Antonio de Saldanha, respectively. 
The fleet under Saldanha went to the Red Sea, and on this occasion 
Diogo Fernandes Pereira discovered the island of Socotra, where 
he passed the rainy season. This was Albuquerque’s first visit to 
India. He brought with him five monks, two Dominicans, Fr. 
Rodrigo and Fr. Joao. The latter accompanied with a cross, in the 
van of the royal standard, the body of the troops who captured Goa 
in 1510, and was afterwards sent as Ambassador to Persia, where he 
obtained great diplomatic sucoess. In 1508 was founded the fortress 
of Cochin, and missionary work was begun in earnest in that city of 
Malabar. 

After the conquest of Goa, the missionary activity went on pro- 
gressively increasing. The Franciscan chaplains of Albuquerque’s 
fleet said the first mass in a mosque in the city consecr .ted to 
Christian worship, and received from Albuquerque the mosque for 
transforming it into a Christian temple. In 1517 there arrived from 
Portugal Fr. Antonio do Louro, commissioned to build a now church 
and convent for eight friars, under the invocation of St. Thomas. 
The building was completed in 1521. 

Up to that time there was no Bishop in India, although the Pope 
Alexander VI., by his brief Oum sicut of the 26th of March 1500, had 
allowed the kings of Portugal to supply their place by ’apostolic, 
commissaries with extraordinary jurisdiction over lands and peoples 
from the Cape of Good Hope to India. And all the Portuguese con- 
quests in Asia and Africa were at the beginning of that century 
subject spiritually to the Prior-m6r of the Order of Christ, by a bull 
of the Pope Leo Z. In 1515, by another bull of the same Pontiff, 
India was subordinated, along with tbe other transmarine possessions 
to the new Bishop of Funchal and Arguim. Thus the first Bishop 
of the Poruguese Indian diocese ever constituted was subject to the 
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Episcopal See of the island of Madeira. This state of subordination 
continued until the creation of the Bishopric of Qoa in 1£34, bj a 
bull of the Holy Father Paul III. of the 1st of November of that year, 
comprising the vast area of all the Portuguese settlements from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the confines of the East. It was, in the 
meantime, made suffragan of the Archbishopric of Funchal, whose 
diocese had been raised to the dignity of a metropolitan in 1533. 

The first apostolic commissary and titular bishop of India was 
D. Pr. Gaspar Nunes, bishop of Laodicea. He arrived in India in 
1616 with ano^Jier body of missionaries of the Order of the Preachers. 
He stayed a short time out here, and after returning home died 
at Aveiro ia 1528. Others call him D. Duarte, as well as D. Diogo 
Nunes, who is said tc have died some years later. His successors were 
t). Fr. Diogo, bishop of Dume iii 1520, and D. Fr. Martinho in 1523. 
In 1629 came overland to India, through the Mediterranean, across 
Turkey and Arabia, the learned Dominican, D. Fr. Ambrosio 
Botigella de Monte-Coeli, Bishop Aurens. He is said to hare been 
appointed penitentiary by the Pope Julius HI., and was a native of 
Malta. It appearp that he eetarned to Borne, and came out again as 
papal legate a latere^ despatched to the East Indies by the Pope 
Pan! IV., in 1556. He stayed some time in the Dominican Convent 
in Goa, and then went to Cochin, where he died. He knew both the 
Arabic and Ghaldaic languages,, and was a great friend of Garcia da 
Orts. who mentions him in the Oolioquioe^ 

We are now approaching a period when the Catholic missions in 
India were developing fast from the little nucleus of Goa into 
an extensive area, far beyond the confines of the peninsula. From 
the small acosn a gigantic oak was being reared. The rapid 
increase of the convents, especially at Malabar, reqnii'ed some urgent 
changes in the organization of the missions and the prelacies. The 
old order, created by the bull Pro exnMenU of Leo X., of the 16th 
of Jurfb 1514, whereby the jurisdiction of the African and Asiatic 
conquests of the Portugnesei^ invested thereto in the Chief Priory of 
the Order of Christ and the Vioariate of Tbomar, had been transferred 
to the bishoprie of Funchal, was now to cease for ever. Pope 
Paul III. by his bull Aequum reputamus of the 3rd of November 
1534 had constituted a new bishopric in India. The pontifical see 
of this diocese was erected in Goa, but its vast area included the 
whole of India, Persia and Eastern Africa. To be more precise, it 
embraced Goa and its dependencies Kanara down to Calicut, the 
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Northern Konknn up to Surat, Diu, Mozambique, Mombaza, the 
Cuama rivers, Socotra, Muskat, Ormuz^ Congo and Oonoza with all 
the intermediate places. 

To this extensive territory was eventually added the mainland 
and the islands as far as China. This great diocese remained in the 
meantime suffragan of the Arolibishopric of Funchal, which had 
recently been raised to the Metropolitan dignity in the year 1&S3 by 
Pope Clement Vll. The first Bishop of this new Eastern diocese was 
a nobleman and a scholar, D. Francsico de Mello, who had received 
his consecration in 1532. Bat as he was making his preparations for 
starting for India he fell sick and died atEvora on the 27tb of April 
1532. As the fleet was about to sail there was no time to appoint 
a new bishop, and D. Fr. Fernando Vaqneiro, biahop of AnreKopolis, 
was despatched as Governor of the ecclesiastical state of India. 
Whereas D. Francisco de Mello was a secular clergyman, his substi- 
tute D. Fr. Fernando Vaqueiro was a Franciscan, both of them being 
virtuous and learned men. Bishop Vaqueiro arrived at Goa, in Sep- 
tember 1532. He was appointed for three years, but as bis rule 
was popular be was allowed to continue in bis cilice as long as he 
lived. He died, however, three years after on the 14th of March 1585 
at Ormuz, and was buried in the chancel of the Church in that city. 
Diogo do Couto says that his sepulture had a handsome white tomb- 
stone, on which was carved his coat-of-arms, containing a cow, emblem- 
atic of bis name, and the following inscription, half Latin and half Por^ 
tuguese : Ferdinandus, Episcopw Aurenns, Fal, aos 14 lUargo 1585. 

Tourists who happen to visit the mined city of Ormnz in the 
Persian Gulf may still, perhaps, be able, to find amongst the debris of 
that onoe famous town this insoriptiou of Bishop Vaqueiro, if 
they search for it. 

Thus in 1534 Pope Paul III., the successor of Clement VII, 
created the Bishopric of Goa, including the whole of India and all 
places from the Gape of Good Hope to the confines of the extreme 
East. The bishopric of Goa was on the 4th of February 1557 
raised to the category of metropolitan archbiahopric at the instance of 
the King D. Sabasti&o, by the boll EtH $ancta e immaeulata of the 
Pope Paul IV. Its vast area was now divided into three dioceses. 
Two new suffragan bishoprics were constituted — Cochin tnd Malacca. 
The former embraced the whole territory from Cranganore up the 
Coromandel Coast to the month of the Ganges. The latter the Malay 
Peninsula, from Pegu to China including Java, Sumatra and the 
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Mnlncca islatuU. The Qoa diocese was restricted to India to the 
north of Crangunorc and to Eastern Africa as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Later on more suffragan bishoprioa were created, and the limits of 
each diocese were defined, metropolitan jurisdiction being reserved 
for the Archbishop of Soa* who in 1606 assumed the title of the 
Primate of the East. These bishoprics were Macau, created in 1575, 
embracing the whole of China and Japan; Fnnay, dismembering 
Japan from the former in 1588; Meliapore in 1606, which began at the 
Coromandel Coast and extended itself to Pegu; and those of Pekin and 
Nnnkin in China, separated from that of Macau in 1690. The Arch- 
bishopric of Cranganore was created by Clement YIII. by the bull 
In iupremo militanils eceletiae tolio of the 8rd of December 1609, in 
substitution of the bi^^hopric of Angomale, created on the 4 th of August 
1600. It comprised the whole territory between Cannanore and Vaipi* 
There were no suffragan bishops. Besides this extensive Portuguese 
Indian Episcopate, extending itself from Goa to Africa one one side, 
and to China and Japan on the other, there was a patriarchate in Ethi- 
opia, a bishop of Sirene in Persia and several other bishoprics in 
pttriibus infidelium. What a sublime picture of the progress made 
within a century by a small nation and a smaller band of missionaries. 

The religious history of the Portuguese in the East is the brightest 
chapter of their annals, notwithstanding their errors and their 
failings. As with the scientific so with the religious aspect of their 
eonnertion with the East ; it is more durable in social inflnenccs and 
more beneficial in general results than all the politiosl and commer- 
cial enterprises of the nation. Bnt the secret of their great snocess, 
as in every case of extraordinary national progress, whether religious, 
political or commercial, lies in the fundamental fact, which has been 
pithily expressed by Lemierre in an aphorism — Le trident de 
tune eet le eeeptre du mende. This great subject, the religious 
liistory^of the Portngueee in the East, requires a volume apart, 
combining the two historical methods of narrative and commen- 
tary, the severe and minute analysis of events of a Taine with the 
comment of a Montesquieu to explain the laws that govern the 
character of facts. It is beyond the scope of this work, however, to 
enter into such details. 

A new era was thus inaugurated in the history of Christianity in 
the East. It is tlib most remarkable epoch in the annals of Chris- 
tendom since the days of its Great Founder. And the singular coin- 
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ridence of the creation of the new bishoprio in India on the 3rd of 
November 1634, and the ceuion of Baeaein and its dependenoies, 
including Bombay, by the King of Gnjardt, Bahddur Shdh, to the King 
of Portugal, D. Jo&o lil., on the 23rd of December 1584, just fifty 
days after, enhances the historic significance of these events. 

The resultant of this new impnlse added to their former incen« 
tives to missionary activity was Ae aggressive proeelytism of the 
nrancisoans in the neighbonrhood of Bombay. The cenversion of 
the Yogis, the most stubborn and recalcitrant of the votaries of Hin. 
dtaism, and the transformation of the venerable cave-temples of the 
Buddhists and Brdhmana into Christian churches was the ontoome of 
this new propagandist poli^ of the Portuguese. 

But to return to the historical seqnenoe of evsnts. The successor 
to the exemplary prelate Bishop Vaqueiro was D. Fr. JoAo ABbnso 
de Albuquerque. He was the first bishop proprietor of the diocese 
of Goa. A Spaniard and a nobleman by birth he entered when young 
the Order of St. Francis, rose to be the provincial of the new province 
of the Piedade, and was confessor of D. Jofto III. 

The successor of the virtuous prelate, Bishop Vaqueiro, in the 
episcopal see of Goa, D. Fr. JoSo AfEonso de Albuquerque, and its 
first buhop proprietor, after hh confirmation by the Holy See on the 
llth of April 1537, left Lisbon for India on the 6th of April 1588, 
He embarked on board one of the ships of the fleet of eleven' sail in 
which the Viceroy, de D. Garcia de Noronha, came out, arriving at 
Goa on the 14th of the following September. He brought with him 
two eminent ecclesiastics, Meatre Diogo de Borba, of whom I shall 
have to apeak more at length hereafter, and Fr. Vicente de Inigos, 
They together helped the bishop greatly in hie endeavours to propa* 
gate Christianity among the heathens. 

D. Jofio Affonso de Albuquerque's great namesake founded the 
political power of his nation in the East, and he founded Christianity in 
India. Although duly appointed the first diocesan bishop, he waited 
for the return of the Viceroy, who, on taking charge of hie ofBce 
from Nuno da Cnnha, had gone northwards in pursuit of the 
(Turks), to publish 1^ bulls. This took plsusc on the 26tli of March 
1589. 

On the conquest of Goa, on the 10th of November 1510, St, Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria was deolarcd to be its patron saint, and a ehnreh 
was built in her honor. It was raised to the category of a sumptuous 
cathedral in 1534, and the Bishop on his arrival in India estahlished 
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the chapter. He was a wise and learned man, and Gaspar Correa, 
not much inclined to be friendly to the friars and priests, says of him : 

** Was a poor man of condition and very virtuous 

serred eery well his place and was mild with the clergy.” Lendaa, 
IV., 10. The King I). J(mo HI, replying to a letter from the Senate 
of Qon, writes :— ** And<of what yon write to me about the Bishop of 
Goa, and how fiilly he fulfils the obligations of his charge, 1 have 
received pleasure and contentment." Arehivo Port. Ortental, 2nd 
edition, Vol. 1, p. Si. 

Bishop Albnqnerque died on the 28th of February 1563. The 
fifteen years daring which he ruled over the first Indian diocese were 
thb most active, the most successful and the most heroic of the Indian 
Episcopate, When he took possession of the See of Goa there was 
but one parish church in the city— that of St. Catherine. Before 
1543 there were about four parishes in the island of Goa, tmt. — St. 
Catherine inter muroi; Our Lady of the Rosary in- the western suburb 
near the river ; Our Lady of the light in the interior of the island ; 
and St. Lncy, in the eastern snbnrb towards the mainland ; besides 
the churches of Our Lady of the Berra, and of Misericordia. lliese 
parishes increased by degrees to a very large number, and in 1565 in 
the Goa islands group alone, there were not less than fifteen parish 
churches. And this number went on increasing all over India during 
the two following centuries. 

In 15^2 there arrived the first levy of the fathers of the Society of 
Jesus under the leadership of Mestre Francisco, the future St. Francis 
Xavier. It was followed in 1549 by the sons of the patriarch St. 
Dominic under Father Diogo Bermndes. In 1556 a new batch of the 
reformed Order of St, Francis, called the Recollects, came to India. 
Then in 1572 came the Augustins, who were followed by the Italian 
Carmelites in 1618, the Theatins in 1640, the Hospitalers of St. 
John of God in 1681, and in 1750 the order of the Decal 9 ateTertiaries 
was founded. But the Franciscans who, as early as 1618 had 
definitely settled themselves at Goa under the guidance of Fr. Antonio 
do Lonro, being the spiritnai pastors of the Pmrtngnese in Goa, 
laid the foundation of their first convent and church on tfaeground once 
belonging to Jofio Machado, a famous Captain and Magistrate in Goa. 
Their number increased rapidly, ud in 1648 there were in the Goa 
convent alone more than forty monks. It was from this convent 
that the first missionaries were sent to other lands. Fr. Vicente do 
Lagos, the companion of the Bishop Albuquerque went to Malabar, 
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and Fr. Antonio do Porto to Busein, toon after its cnaion. The 
aeaociatea of St. Francis Xavier remained in the meantime in Qoa 
in the college, which will be described farther on, and St. Francis 
himself went to the Fishery Coast. 

Very little has hitherto been said about the ecclesiastical policy of 
Bishop Albnqnerqae, beoaose wan( of spice forbids diftuseness, 
notwithstanding the intense interest of some of his episcopal provi- 
sions, which laid the foundation of the Christian missions in India. 
It is necessary, however, to advert to his correspondence with the 
King^ to his share in the civil administration (in which, on account 
of his position, as next to the Viceroy, be was often called upon to 
eo-operatc) and to his missionary ardour and seal. 

There is an Eastern saying to the effect that the government and 
religion are twins. In the infancy and also in the vigour of youth all 
States require the ecclenostioal and civil elements, the pnest and the 
layman, to co-operate in order to solve many a new and hard problem 
of an infant sooiety. The engrafting of western civilisation and 
Christianity on the old Indian soil was, indeed, one of the moot 
difficult and ourions of these problems. It was, doubtless, a happy 
and joyful period of vigorous } outh, but it was fediowed too soon, also I 
by enervated manhood and sad decrepitude. 

The Portnguese of the time of Bishop Albaquerque had not yet 
established thmr full dominion in the East. They had a force in 
reserve wbioh had not quite spent its onward momentnn: in the 
material and moral conquest of the world. When the force was 
spent, they began to decline, and the fall was as precipitate as their 
rise had been almost sndden amidst many dramatic vicissitndcs. 
Even the last fifty years have witnessed a very speedy decay in the 
Portuguese Indian missions reduced now to i few sony shreds of their 
former extensive territorial sovereign^. It is an anthropological fifust 
worth recording that the facea of the people are altered with the c hang in g 
fhee of the land. The hrightnm of old is now exchanged for dejeoffon, 
and along with the mined churches and the wild and neglectful 
appearance of thw towns one meets with hut dull, ragged faces and 
listless depraved eharaoters. For one thing is certtin : bnman beings 
rise in the scale of beauty as thty rise in the scale of hnnumity, so- 
oording as they live noble and happy lives. 

In the time of Bbhop Albncqnerqne both the people and the 
towns wore a more eheerfhl, more intdlligent, and more honest look ; 
becansa ihqy were happy. Daring the fifteen years that the Bidiop 
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livod in Qoa he acted as Governor several times, and contributed 
materially to the success of several naval expeditions. From the t'*- 
of his arrival iti India until his death ihero were not lees than Be\ 
Viceroys and Governors- General) some of whom, like D. Estevam da 
Gama, Martim Affonso de Souza and D. Joao do Castro, wero obliged 
to spend a great deal of their time abroad. On the 28th of February 
1853 the good Bishop died) and was buried in the sanctuary of the 
Cathedral, with the following epitaph 

Aqui jnz D. Joao de Albuquerque, 

Frimeiro Bispo de toda a India que 
Fnlocco o derradeiro do Fevoreiro 
De 1553 Annos. 

This translated into English, means-*- Here lies D. Jedo do 
•Albuquerque, first Bishop of whole India, who died on the last day 
of February of the year 1553.** 

During his long Episcopate, Bombay and the surrounding country 
received the first Christian mission under the guidance of the cele- 
brated Franciscan Fr. Antonio do Porto, who bosciged and won the 
time-honoured centres of Buddhism and Brahmanism, the Kanberiand 
Ma 94 >pe$var cave-templea. 

Fr. Antonio do Porto, the apostle of Bombsy, Sdlsette and Bassein 
was a pioneer of St. Francis Xavier, de’ Nobili, Beschi and others in 
missionary zeal and activity as well as a Bayard in arms. He was 
half palauin and half condoUiere ; and, like many of the early Portu'- 
guese heroes m India, stands out amid the records of brilliant deeds 
haloed by a glamour that surrounds the legendary figures of antiquity. 
Fr. Antonio was less a man of contemplation than of action. Long 
before St. Francis Xavier wrote to Fr. Barzeo '*away with the farrago 
of the schools ; study man in himself, that is the true snbjeot for 
preaching,** Fr. Antonio had embodied that maxim in his daily 
practice. He is said to have converted some thousands of souls in 
a couple of*years in the district of Bassein alone. There may 
perhaps be some exaggeration in the statement, but there is no 
denying the fact of Fr. Portu’s extraordinary missionary activity 
in Aese islands, even at this great distance of time which has 
softened the fierce light that onoe boat on his life and actions. Lapse 
of time cannot diveat events so memorable as these of their true 
dignity and importance. 

Fr. Antonio found iu the oave-templcs some old ascetics or priests of 
the Hindu sects, whom he converted, and transformed the temples 
17 c 
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into ChriatiMi OhmrchM. This was a bold step to take ; bat he was 
Bopported in all these revolatioBar/ measorrs by the aeetdar arm, 
which was then powerful and ready to defy any resistance or op* 
position. Be eoneeerated the great ehaytia or cathedral>«aVe to 
Christian worship and named it tho Cbnrch of St. Michael. These 
oarest although declined fromthdr pristine glory, were still inhabited 
by Tog^, who might hsTe been Brahman aacetiesi or perhaps the 
last remnant of the Buddhist monks, who, after their conrersion to 
Ohristianity left their Bnddhist monastery. Dii^o do Conto teUa 
ns that wlton Pr. Antonio do Porto was lirmg in this Church of St. 
Miohael he was informed by his conrorts that there was connected 
with the cares a labyrinth which extended itself as far as Cambay, and 
even as br as the country of the Moghalb-and the town of Agra. 
The Franciscan travelled with his companions for seven days 
through these dark passages hollowed in the rock, bnt fading no 
opening he returned. No other ohroniclert^ who refeir to the Kanheri 
caves, mention the labyrinth. Diogo do Conto describes the tanks 
and cisterns found' there as follows:— '*lt is written also that he 
(the king Bimilamenta) caused many beautiful tanks to be excavated, 
and some of them so large that they might be called great lakes, 
with which all these countries abound ; and to some of them po- 
cnliar virtne is ascribed, such as the one in midway between Bassein 
and Agasi, where the Ohvrch of Our Lady of the Remedies stands, 
in which the priests of the Order of St. Dominie reside, 'rhie Lady 
has performed so many wonders and miracles that all the walls of 
the Church are covered with pictures representing them. In front 
of this Church is the tank to which they attribute so great a virtue, 
that thoy a(Brm that any person that gets into it will be healed of any 
eomphdnt be may hare; and the priests watch it with so great 
care, that they never allow any Hindu to approach it, for fear of 
tbmr performing any superstitions ceremonies. ” Deeadas, etc., YII. 
Liv. III., Cap. X. 

The Church of -St. Miehari in the ehaiijfa or cathedral cav^ the 
most important of the Kanheri caves, is in style and plan the same 
as the ehattjfa in the great EldrH cave, althongb, owing to ks soft* 
ness, the rock is much damaged. Ihe measorements are 86| ftet 
long, 89 bet 10 inches wide including the aidea^ and 87 ftet 7 inches 
high. It is supposed to have been built in the time of Tajnairi Bata- 
kami Qotandputra, whose date is 177—196 A, D., as already men- 
tioned. 
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There is now little in the care to remind one of its conversion to Chris* 
tian uses. It seems that atter the loss of Bassein the caves were 
desecrated or c!eprieed of Christian worship. Anquetil du Perron, 
who visited the caves about 20 yenrs after the fall of Bassein, in 1760, 
says that the central hall, which was vaulted, was 67'X28'X82. 
llie monks had made a ahurch of it and it was still called the church. 
There were fourteen pillars in its length separated from the hall by 
an able, tend Aotsla^ etc. Vol. L, pp. 401 — 4C8. Thus it seems that 
the Ciiristians bad not entirely abandoned the place in 1760, as it is at 
preseiiti nor lies its use been resumed, in spite of the revival of the 
Roman Catholic missionary activity since the foundation of the Indian 
Hierarchy. 

Henry Salt in Iiis excellent Aceeaaf of the Oavee inSalsettej written 
in 1806, and published in the Traneaciions of the LUerorf Society of 
Bumboy^ says : — Leaving the irregular excavation, you pass by the 
edge of a small tank to the part of the great cave, which, from its 
resemblance to some Oothic buildings, or from a tradition Chat it was 
converted to that use by the Portuguese, is commonly called the 
church. An ascen| of five or six steps leads to the portal, which 
was once either arched over or much higher than at present^ as the 
broken figures on each side sufficiently show.’* Ed. 1877, Yol. L, p. 52. 
As late as 1806, then, the church of St. Michael of Fr. Antonio do 
Porto in the Kanlieri oaves had become a mere tradition, and the 
broken ifgures on each side of the portal indicated that the Portnguese 
had already tempered with them in order probably to impart to the 
cave a more Ghristinn appearance. 

The case with the Mnudapesvar caves was somewhat different. Here 
according to Diogo do Couto, fifty Yogis, when they saw two friars 
clad in sacks, took to fiight, which the chronicler ascribes to divine 
power. The two friars were Fr. Antonio do Porto and Fr. Antonio do 
Casal, another famous missionaiy of Bassein. The priests then entered 
the pagoda, and converted it into a temple dedicated to Nossa Senhora 
da Piedade. A Royal College was subsequently established there for 
the reception and education of the children of the converts, to whieli 
the king D. Juio III. granted the revenue and property formerly 
belonging to the pagoda, and it was administered by the priests of 
the Order of St. Francis. 

This cave-temple, which Diogo do Couto calls Mannpaser 
and Garcia da Orta Maljas, wns a very big house inside the 
rook. In 1693, Gemelli Careri found it Co be an underground 
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dmieli, onee a todc-temple, on wfaiek had been bnih a Franetmn 
eoUege end monasterj. It was 100 tpana long and 30 broad. The 
front traa boilt, bat the side walls were of rock. Five monks 
Itfed there, reedring fross the King of Portngnal 130,000 {lounde 
of lies (8,000 pares) a year, a great part of wbidi they diatribnted 
among the poor. In 1700 Da Perron fonnd the chnreh,odllege and 
monastery abandoned, the llardthas bating pillaged the place and 
carried the timber to Thf nc. In 1804 Lord Valentia fonnd the nuna 
of a very handsome chareh and monastery. The ohardi was e^in' 
aHy lined with richly carred wood paneiling. In the centre was the 
head of a sunt tolerably executed and svrronnded with wreathes of 
flowers. The other scalptnre was in excellent taste, although the 
rest was m rains and the roof had fallen in. Viider the diarch was 
a SBsall iock>cat temple sqoara and flat-roofed with a tew figures in 
bas-iolief. The monks hod eorered these figures with plaster and 
turned the eare into a chapel. Bnt the Marttbas nneorered the 
original scnlptares and worsUpped them again as two hundred years 
before. 

The most oirenmstantial description of the ranns with a ground 
plan and drawing, after their profanation by the Marithas, is that 
of ISOd'by Henry Salt, who writes:— ** This monastery corers a 
hirge extent of ground, was built witii great sriidi^, and if any judg- 
ment may be formed from what renanna^ the chapd appears to have 
been el^ntlly finished, the mouldingi^ ornaments and images of wood 
now lying scattered about the place being eery euriosMy and hand- 
somely carred. Below the monastery, on the eastern side of the hill, 
is excarated an ancient Hindu temple, which was afterwards conaecrat- 
ed to the use of the monastery— for what pnrpose it woidd be now 
difficult to ascertain. Its walls and pillars were by the Portuguese 
eorered rritha thick coat of plaster, which has prored the means of 
proserring the few mutilated remains of sndpttrre that their bigotry 
had spared. In a recess on the left hand as yon enter is the painting 
ef a saint, still firesh on the wall ; opposite to this are more risible 
(the platter haring been remored) the relica of a fine piece ef 
senlpture representing, nr it appears to me, n nnptial ceremony ; a 
female fignre leaning on her attendants teems adraneing towards the 
hero of the pieoe, who ia of gigantic atatnre and has six arms; 
in one eorner is a mnsiohm phiying on the tom-tom, and above 
are a host of celestial attendants, among which the three- 
handed BrnImM, Yiriinn riding on Garoode with the Mm in 
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hia hand, and Gancsa irith hia usual attributes, are at once 
discovered. This and the sacred cobra de vapello on his right, at 
once point out Sicva ns the leading figure ; and it is doubtless meant 
to refiresent his marriage with Parwuttee like that at Ellora in tho 
Doomar Leyna, described by Sir Charles Mallet in the Asiatic 

Researches I cannot quit this place without 

i*cmarkiiig that there is no spot in the world where the Catholic and 
Heathen imagery came so closely in contact as here,-»where a 
Portuguese monastery has a temple of the Hindoos for its four.dation, 
and where the exploits of their Ood of Terror are sculptured on one 
side, and the form of a meek Christian saint painted on the other/* 
Ibid. pp. 48-4i9. 

This is the reason, this remarkable approximation of Hinduism 
and Christiniiity, as in no other place in the world, for my quoting in 
full this description of Garcia da Orta’s Maljnz, or the Manapazer 
of Diogo do Couto. The present condition of the Mnn^pesvar ruins 
is somewhat different. After the falling in of the roof of the church, 
the cave-temple wss alone used by the lldman Catholic inhabitants 
of the neighUouphood, as Dr. TVilson found in 1850, as a church, 
instead of their built church which had fallen into decay. The cove was 
then fitted up ns a church with a plain altar and a seated wooden imago 
of N. S. da Piednde about lifesize and a cross abovo at the south end, 
and a pulpit about the middle of the west wall. . This temple consists 
of a central hall, two irregular aisles, and a vestibule or portico at 
the north e'..d. The buildings of the church, college and monastery 
above the rock on the east front of the caves consisted of the great 
church, the nare of which without aisles was about 76 feet long by 86 
feet wide. The college hall, the row of cloisters and the enclosed 
quadrangle are now a heap of ruina. 

But to return to the narntive of the mission. Next to the Bishop 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of India was the Vioar-General. The 
first occupant of this post, according to Oaspar Correa (Xendu#, Ih 
542) was Meatre Diogo, sent out by the King D. Manuel, the Fortu- 
nate in 1505, to provide for the building of churches and chapels 
{pera prouer na magnifesiao daa Igryas com capellas). In 1616 the 
next Vicar-General was the Dominican Fr. Domingos, the confessor 
of the great Affonao de Albuqurque. (Commentarioa^ ed. 1774, IV., 
220). Fr. Domingos aaid the first mass in Goa in a flimsy little 
barrack, which eventually rose to be the magnificent Cathedral of St. 
Catherine ; while the Franciacans, under the guidance of Fr. Antonio 
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do Louro, built in 1517 their splendid church and content on the 
ground that was once the property of Jo&o Maohado, during the 
Governorship of Lopo Soares de Albergmria. The mosque of Adil 
Shdh was changed into a chapel, and the whole pile of butldiugs as* 
sumed gigantic proportions under the fostering care of Fr. Paulo de 
Coimbra. From 1527 Pe. Bastiao Pires (Barrca, Decades IV, liv. 10, 
c 8) performed the functions of Vicariate^General, to be followed by 
the celebrated Pe. Miguel Vas, who arrived in India in 1530. 

Pe. Miguel Vas, with the assistance of another secular priest, the 
eminent Pe. Diogo de Borba, and under the inspiring patronage of the 
Bishop Albuquerque and the Viceroy l>. Estevam da Gama, second son 
of the discoverer of India, laid the foundation of Christian education 
in the East. 

Following the example of the famous statesman and writer Antonio 
Galvao, who, when Governor of the Moluccas, had founded an educa- 
tional establishment at Ternate for the natives of those islands, Pe. 
Vas and Pe. Borba met together on the 24th of April 1541 along 
with the most influential citizens of Goa at the Cliuroh of N. S. da 
Lns, and published the statutes of a new confiratornity, called of the 
Holy Faith, choosing for the purpose an altar in that church dedi* 
cated to commemorate the conversion of 8t. Paul. 

Their chief object in founding this confraternity was to create a body 
of meu among the natives of all Eastern oountries, in the absence 
of a Bufficient number of European missionaries, to propagate' Chris* 
tianity, and to persecute idols tory, favouring the convert*. 

Apart from the intended persecution this was, doubtless, for the 
stage reached in ecclesiastical history a splendid idea, and would 
have probably been a great success had it been carried out with due 
prudence and circumspection. But excess of zeal marred, as it 
always does, the beneficent results that were expected by the friends 
of the Christian missions from its inception. 

The question of means for the support of the seminary was easily 
settled by demolishing the Hindu temples in the island of Qoa, and 
by transferring their endowments to the infant Christian institution. 
Other confiscations from the meek and long-suffering Indians follow- 
ed abon after, and on the 10th of November 1541 the corner-stone of 
the building of the confraternity of the Holy Faith was laid with 
much pomp and circumstanoe at the Carreira da Cavdllos, a street 
once devoted to horseraces. The building consisted of a chapel 
and a seminary where the two learned priests soon oollecled sixty 
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Btadents of varioos nationalities. They named the institution the col- 
lege of St. Paul in honour of the iJtar in the CbnTch of N. S. da 
Lnz. 

The statutes mention the following races : - Canarins, Decanis of 
the North, Malavares, Chingalos, Bengalas, Pegus, Mnlayos, Jaos, 
('hiuas and Abexins. Japan is naturally omitted, as the flowery 
Island in the Far East was then unknown. But efeulually OTen 
the Japanese were added to the already long list of students, 
whose number had about the beginning of the I7th century, accord- 
ing to Pyrar’ de Laval, increased to three thonsand. On the arrival 
of Mestre Francis Xavier at Goa, on the 6ih of May 1542, with his two 
companions, Paulo Camerteand Fraucisco Mansilha, he was invited to 
take charge of th: college; but the future saint preferring the 
missionary to theeducatioual work, appointed his companion Camarte 
to be its Rsotor along with Pe. Borba. On the death of the latter 
in 1548 Camerte became the sole superior’ of the establishment, 
its revenues being in the meanwhile administered by the members of 
the confraternity. 

It is impossibly within the limits of my space to give a full account 
of the exciting scenes that followed. They would certainly require a 
Tolume. The chief promoter of this rising institution was not 
however, content with the success he had obtained. His ambition 
WHS to convert at a stroke as if it were tho whole of India under 
the Portuguese sway. But to undertake euch a gigantic task, in 
spite of the strength of his will and of his extraordinary abili- 
ties, it was necessary to have a royal warrant to persecute the hea- 
thens and favour the new Christians. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the confraternity of the Holy .Faith it was at last resolved 
that Pe. Vas, armed with a letter from Mestre Francis Xavier to the 
King, should proceed to Lisbon, and obtain from His Majesty a 
charter to this effect. 

In January 1545, Pe. Vaz embarked for Portugal and returned in 
October of the following year with a letter from the King, D. Joao 
III., to the Viceroy, D. Jo&o de Castro, oontaining ample powers to 
carry out their misaion. 

In the meantime the Viceroy had a hard struggle to wage at the 
siege of Dio. The exchequer was nearly empty, and the great 
Viceroy had to borrow money by pledging the hairs of his own beard. 

The news that Pe. Vaz was coming back to India with the consent 
of the King to persecute the Indians who refused to become 
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Christians, had already reached Goa and alsmed the civil popii« 
lation, whose trade ran the ' risk of being ruined by the native 
merchants leaving the country. One can estimate the state of 
panto created by the neve in the Goa market by the following 
eacerpt from a letter written by the Senate or Municipal Corporation 
of Goa, on the 27th of December 1546, to .the Viceroy: — "The 
city takes theliborty to remind Tour Seigniory (V. S.) that the heathen 
inhabitants, merchants and villagers (gameare$) have contributed 
to the loan, as we have said before, and we are not surprised 
that there should be virtuous men there who induced His Highness 
(tho King) to believe that the heathens are worthldss, and that 
it is better they should be turned out of the country.” 

The allusion in the above letter to virtuous men is evidently to 
the clerical party who were moving heaven and earth to force the 
heathens to beoome Christians. But no material interests could 
stand in the way of the powerful priests, backed up as they were by the 
Bishop. They knew well that out of the 20,000 pardaos lent by the 
city to the Viceroy for the war, half the amount had been subscribed 
by the non«Christian population. Still no protest was of any avail. 
The letter from the King was published and became law.' It is 
dated the 8th of March 1546, and is published in Freire's Fida do 
Dorn J(Ao do Oaotro, &e„ Paris 1869, pp. 48, et leq. 

The Bishop Albuquerque divided this memorable letter into 
twenty-five apontamentoo or memoranda. I give a summary of the 
more important of them 

1. It is the duty of Christian Princes to prevent or pnt a stop in 

their dominions to the worship of idols. 

2. The King has learnt with regret that the heathens are al- 

lowed to perform freely their religwuq ceremonies in bis 
dominions. 

4. He commands the idols to be broken to pieces, and the indi- 
viduals who make the idols to be punished. ' 

6. That the converts be granted privileges of all sorts, among 
others that of exemption from forced labour. 

10. That a Church be built of the invoeation of St. Joseph at 
Bossrin at the expense of his Treasury. 

18. That from dnties paid at tiie Cnstom-honse 300 fanogao 
(a com meuure) of rice be for ever distributed among the 
new converts made by the Vicar General Mignel Vaa at 
Ohanl. 
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18. Thai protection be afforded under the advice of Meatre 
Frauoisoo to the trade on the Fishery Coast, avoiding all 
aggressions and extortions. 

21. That he forbid the heathens to make Christian images for 
sale. 

23. That colleges be built for the instruction and religious 
education of the catechumens, and also for the heathens 
that the latter may receive the light of the Gospel. 

25. That the new Christians be well treated in order to gain 
their affection. 

To Bishop Albuquerque and his co-operators the great task of 
propagating Christianity in India had now become somewhat easy. 
Miguel Vaz had already begun to destroy the pagodas. In those 
days the word pagoda was used by the Portuguese to denote both 
the Hindu temple and the idol ; and it was in more recent times that 
the word was confined to the temple alone. 

Luoena in his Vida do Pe. Franc. Xavier^ Liv. IL, Cap. 5, says 
^ He (Vaz) had the pagodas of the island of Goa pulled down, and 
caused the public idolatrous worship and superstitibns of the heathens 
to disappear. He bad turned out of the country the Brdhmans, who 
were opposed to the extension of the Faith, and given to new 
Christians the charges and offices formerly filled up by the heathens, 
with great prejudice to the cause of conversion. With this object 
he came to this kingdom, and fortified with a royal rescript returned 
to India.” 

About three hundred years later, a dignitary of the church, the late 
Cardinal Patriarch of Liabon, Dom Fr, Francisco de S. Luis, in the 
note IX. to his edition of Freire’s Ffda, of 1835, arguing against the 
authenticity of the royal charter, suspected it of being spurious. He 
thought it incredible that so prudent a monarch ns D. JoRo III 
ahonld have had recourse to so violent and so revolutionary a measure. 
He writes : — ** We note in it orders so positive and at the same time 
BO violent, and of ao difficult and dangerous an execution about the 
extinction of idolatry and of the heathen rites and feasts in the East- 
ern lands, subject to the Portuguese, and chiefly inhabited by the 
Hindus and Ahhomedans, that they do not seem in any manner Co 
agree with the great prudence of the King, and with the circomspeo* 
tion he was in the habit of reoommendiog even in objects of less 
importance and of less interest for the preservation and peace of 
those States.” KM, p. 384. 

28 c 
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But three hundred yeers had not paaaed away in vain. The ero* 
Ration of the idea of hamanity, and the progress of civilisation, had in 
the meantime softened manners, mo^fying considerably in the 
very centre of Qatholieiam the spirit of bigotry. This complex 
civilisation of the last three oentnries, which has been likened to a 
splendid blend of many rare vintages, could pot help marking time by 
moral progress, as it has by material advantages. 

Ingenwu didieuse fideliter arteB^ 

XmoUit mores, nee tinii eeee feres. 

For the Portngnese had learnt by sad experience the gloomy eflbcts 
of the policy of their predecessors, who had created enmity among 
the Indians^ and depopulated their settlements. They were^ doubt- 
less, actnated by high motives, but it waa nevertheless a Uind poKcy, 
whose results proved so grievons to their country. 

Abont the middle of the XVIth century, however, qpite different 
ideas prevailed. Bishop D. Joio Affonso de Albuquerque was only 
too glad to lay hold of the royal letter and base on it a pastoral 
(previsSo) to his clergy recommending the latter to carry out the 
violent measures sanctioned by the King in the island of Bombay and 
other dependencies in the province of Basaein. 

These three remarkable documents, the royal alvord or dharter of 
the 8th of March 1546, the pastoral letter of the Bishop of the 15th of 
March 1550 and the Viceregal sanction, signed by Francisco Barreto^ 
Captain of Bassein, in the absence of the Viceroy, D. Affonso de No- 
ronha, who was at the time at Cochin, constitute the Biree pieces' 
JusHJkatiees of the religions policy adopted in Bombay and the sur- 
rounding country about the middle of the XVIth century. And they 
are very important materials for the religious history of this island. 
All that had preceded this epoch was confined to mere personal efiCbrta 
of the Franciscan missionaries, aided by the secular arm of the 
Viceroys, captains, fiictors and comptrollers of the Boyal Treasury. 
But now it assumed an official form from the royal sanctimi, 

The Bishop’s pastoral runs thus: — As His Highness (D. Join 
III.) saya that he will not allow idolatry in his dominions, and as 
Bassein and all its islands are situated in that dominion, it is our duty to 
suppress it there. Besides the royal command, it is my duty as a pre- 
Uite to strive to destroy idolatry by myself and by the servants of Gh)d, to 
whom I recommend it. I request Padre Belchior Gonqalves and 
others of the Society of Jesus, and also Padre Vicar Simfto Travassos, 
and the priests of St. Francis to pull down and- destroy the pagodas 
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whereEver they nre found, whether built, being buih, or in repair, for 
which I give you power and authority. By the duty of my office I 
am obliged to do all in my power to uproot the sect of Mahomed 
(SeAa de Maphamede\ and also that of the heathens (^ea/tZteo), 
and everything else that is contrary to the Faith of Onr Lord Jesus 
Christ. I request Captain Francisco Barretto and the future cap- 
tains to favour and help me in the best way they can as knights of 
Jesus Christ and of the King Our Lord." Archivo Portuguez- 
Oriental^ Fasc. V., Ft. I., pp. 224, et aeq. 

Francisco Barreto, who was Captain of Bassein from the 8th 
of November 1547, and was eventually raised to Viceroyalty on the 
23rd of June 1555, added to the episcopal provision the following 
oi*der Let this charter of the King our Lord be obeyed with all 
that it contains.’’ 

In the meantime the Franciscans had been in full possession of 
Bassein and its islands from the year 1534. For long fourteen 
years they had cultivated that fruitful soil with diligence and 
gathered a rich harvest. The cave-temples of Kanheri and 
of MandaspeSvar had already been invaded and consecrated, their in- 
mates converted or driven out. The Yogis or monks had either 
become Christians or had fled. The summary proceedings of Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, Fr. Antonio do Casai and their companions 
remind one of the well-known Chanson de Roland 
En la cit5 n’est restd nul pai'en 
Tons sont occis ou devenus Chr liens." 

In the rock city of Khaneri nobody was killed, but no heathen was 
left behind, as they had all become Christians or made their escape 
to the interior. 

Like Fr. Antonio do Porto, the apostle of Bassein, Fr. Antonio 
do Casai, his companion, was a truly remarkable man. He was 
both a missionary and a soldier, in fact a genuine crusader. 
According to Caspar Correa, while at the seige of Din he was leading 
his men with a crucifix in the hand, a stray bullet happened to 
strike, in the thick of the battlcb the image, whose arm was dislodged 
from the cross. Nothing daunted by the untoward accident, Fr. 
Antonio do Ca«al addressed his soldiers thus;— *^Look, our Lord has 
detached his hand from the cross to bless the Portuguese and curse 
the Moors.” The effect of this bright little improvise was inspiriting 
and effective. The soldiers fought bravely and won the battle. Fr. 
Antonio's martial address was more inspiring, perhaps, than the 
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famous Napoleonic impromptu rision of forty centuries con- 
templating from the top of the Pyramids hia gallant troops. 

It is impossible within the narrow limits of this essay to chroni- 
cle all the heroic deeds of the Portuguese missionaries in Bas- 
sein and its islands^ still less in the ESast. Although a tiny nation of 
three millions, who could hardly dedicate to the standard of Christ in 
India more than a handful of men (supplemented though they were 
by occasional recruits from Spain, Italy and other countries in Europe) ; 
still they raised their country to a pinnacle of fame spreading Chris- 
tianity far and wide in India, and rearing innumerable temples, some 
of which are even now in a flourishing condition. 

Mr. Danvers in the introduction to his excellent compilation, ** The 
Portuguese in India** says A history extending over four hundred 
years, filled with stirring events of discovery, trade, conquest, and 
defeat, might well claim a small library to itself for a full account 
of the events that occurred within that period in connection with the 
Portuguese and with India.” p. axvii. He does not mention religion. 
But this subject alone might better claim a big library to itself for a 
full account of the estraordiuary feats of the Portuguese missionarieBi 
their conversions, their struggles, and their martyrdom. 

After the pastoral letter of the Bishop Albuquerque had been read 
in all the churches of the diocese, and esftecially in those of Bassein, 
the missionary activity evinced considerable development. Hitherto, 
only one religions order, that of the Franciscans, had been assiduously 
working in the ** vineyard of the Lord” ; but now two more orders 
joined them, those of the Society of Jesus and of the holy patriarch 
Bt. Dominic. 

In Bombay, however, the Franciscans always took the lead. They 
had an hereditory claim to this fruitful field. 1 have already treated 
extensively of the martyrs of Th&na in my History of Chaul and 
Bassein” in 1876, and it is unnecessary to return to this stirring episode. 
But as new materials have since come to light, I will briefly^ ri'fer to 
them. Allusion has already been made in “ The Mahomedan Period ” 
to the oonquest of this part of the Konkan by the Emperor Miibarik 
1. in 1318, after the fall of Devgir. His outposts had been extruded 
to the sea, occupying both Mihim near Bombay and Salsette, whose 
capital, Thdiia, was strongly garrisoned. It was governed by a 
military officer or maltk and by a religious functionary, who appears 
also to have been acting as a magistrate, or Msf. There was already 
a small Nestorian community in the town, and they were persecuted 
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by tbe Moslems ns much as the Hindus. A large number of the 
pagodas and many Christian churches were turned into mosquea 
and their endowments appropriated. In this respect tiie Mnhom- 
edans set a pernicious example to their successors, the Portuguese, 
who were not loth to follow it, notwithstanding the policy recom- 
mended by Pope Gregory the Great, — ^not to destroy heathen temples 
and buildings, but simply to turn them to the service of God. 

As early as the thirteenth century the Roman Pontiffs and the 
French King had interested themselves in the evangelization of the 
Mogals of Persia. About two hundred years before the arrival of the 
Portugneie in India a band of Franciscan missionaries was despatched 
to Persia, but finding no countenance there they started for the Coro- 
mandel Coast, where there was settled from 1318 a regular mission 
of Franciscans and Dominicans. While near the coast of Bombay 
they were driven by the stress of tbe weather into tbe Thdna creek, 
where they landed and were slain by the Mnhomedans. There are 
two aocounts of the martyrdom by contemporary writers, the Friars 
Jordanus and Odoric, and the event is also recorded in that interesting 
chroniole of the Portuguese missions in the East, the Oriente Co»- 
guistodo, by Padre Francisco de Souza. This writer says Ac- 
cording to the chronicles of St. Francis, in the year of the Lord 1320, 
there crossed to Persia, moved by zeal for the conversion of the 
Persians, four friars Menorites, Fr. Thomas de Tolentino and Fr. 
Jacome de Padua, priests, and Fr. Demetrio and Fr. Pedro, lay 
brothers. But as the Persians closed their ears to the truths of the 
Gospel they went to Ormuz, whence they sailed to the Coromandel 
Coast. The contrary winds, however, drove them to the bay of 
Bombay, and over agninst Thdna they were slain becaiise.they refused 
to become Mahomedans. They were buried by Fr. Jordanus of the 
Order of the Preachers, who was there preaching against the cursed 
sect of Mafamede (Mahomed), and, because he would not stop preach- 
ing, his life was put an end to by Moorish hands with the glorious 
crown of martyrdom. 

**The heathens of the island of Silsette, edified by tbe life of this 
holy missionary, were grieved by his death, and, in order to perpetuate 
the memory of so remarkable a man, placed his image among their 
idols. In course of time this pagoda was destroyed and the image 
was buried underground. After many years a Portuguese fidalgo, by 
name Antonio de Sonza the LangarA, began to build a house on the 
very site of the pagoda, and while digging discovered the image of 
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Fr. Jordanns, aa dean and bright aa if jnat buried. It was of black 
wood, a span long, with the bands under the seapniaty and the eaul 
over half of the head. These events prove that long before our dis-> 
eoverj there were religious miarionaries here, but when we earns to 
India we ar dly found any vestige of Chriatiauity left by them.*' Cem, 
I., Din. I., 18. 

In 1534, Fr. Antonio do P<wto and his companions were ready 
to take up the task left incomplete by Fr. Jordanna, to die for the 
truth, and alao, as the ehronider adda, to wreak a noble vengeance by 
converting the infidel people of Thdna, whose ancestors had, two 
eentories before, like Milton’s "bloody Piedmontese,’* slain their 
*' brothers in Christ ; ’’ and thej came now exclaiming — 

"Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d Sainttt whose bones 
Lie scatter’d ....’’ 

Fr. Antonio do Porto converted, as we have seen abovek>the ascetics 
of the Hindu monasteries, and consecrated the latter to ChristiaU 
worship. Then dose to Ma^^spefivar, which had already been 
dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy (Nosaa Senhora da Piedade) erected 
in 1544 a large seminary for a hundred neopbites and a beautiful 
church, whose picturesque ruins now occupy a prominent piace among 
the Christian remains in this country. 

This seminary was supported by the Royal Exchequer, besides the 
revenue derived from the aldea do mSo do pesar, as Simao Botelbo 
calls it. This evidently means the village of Mai^dsps^rmr, which he 
says:" Can yield 60 pardaos a year, which are worthy 18,000 reis. 
The village was granted by the Governor, Jorge Cabral, in the name 
of His Highness, on account of there being in that village a church 
of Noasa Senhora da Piedade in a pagoda, which existed there 
formerly. This grant is for that church as well as fisr the house and 
the Christians who live in that village." Tombo, pp. 209<210. 

The Franciscans, besides the churches above mentioned, had built 
within 16 years, that is, from the year of the cession of Bdssein to 
the middle of the l6th century, not less than 12 churches, and made 
many thousands of converts. O. Antonio da Porto alone is credited 
with having converted not leas than 10,156 Indians. The FraneiB* 
cans bad further destroyed 205 pagodas. 

In 1557 they laid the foundation of their church and convent of St. 
Anthony at Bassein, to wUeh the King made aa annual contribution 
of 1,272 xerafins, besides one from a private individual of 100 xeraflns 
(Qab. do Ftm. 1, 60). During the following half-century these 
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religious buildings had nearly doubled. In Thann a convent and a 
church, also dedicated to St. Anthony, had been built in 1582, the 
cornerstone of the edifice being laid by the Archbishop, D. 
Henrique dc Tavorn, who had come from Qoa on a visit to this 
province. {Vergel do Planiasj etc., p. 71.) 

By the end of the century the Franciscans had in Bassein alone 1 
convent and 4 reitorias or parish churches ; in Salsette 1 college and 
11 churches; in Bombay 4 churches; in Karanja 1 college, 1 church 
and 1 chapel of pilgrimage (erniida lU romageni\ not to mention their 
numerous convents and churches and seminaries at Ghaul, Damdn, 
Cochin, etc. (See Lucena’s Vida do Pe. Fran. Xavier.) 

Neat to the Francisoans came the Jesuits to Bassein in 
1542. St. Francis Xavier visited this city three times, once in 1544, 
and twice in 1548, and it was during his last visit in December 1548 
that he foupded the college called of the ** Holy Name of God” to 
which the Government granted half the amount of the revenue which 
the mosques used formerly to receive for their lighting. This sum 
was originally granted by the Portuguese Government to the church 
and convent of the Franciscans in Bassein, who were known under 
the designation of the /'priests of the conversion of the faith,” 
but with the arrival of the Jesuits at Bassein the revenue was 
equally divided between the two orders. 

Simfto Botelho refers to it thus " To the priests of the conversion 
of the faith 2,070 pardaos for each year, which sum is worth 621,000 
reis. This money was formerly granted to mosques for oil. The 
King our Lord ordered that it be granted to the priests for the pur- 
pose of 0011 version. It was given for two or three years to the fathers 
of 8ti Francis, who came here first, and as they were soon followed 
by the fathers of the Society of Jesus, the grant was divided by half 
(partiram a esmala pelo mSa), and now they give one half to each of 
Aem.” Tombog p. 209. The Franciscan churches in the islands of 
Bombay were four, vm., the one on the Esplanade, with its cemetery, 
just where the Elphinstone High School is now situated, and also a 
cross that about thirty years ago was standing just parallel to the one 
still extant cn the other side of the Esplanade, near Marine Lines. The 
•eeond was at Parel, eventually changed info the Government House, 
and now into a Plague Hospital. The third was built at M&him, 
now oalled Upper M&him, and dedicated to St. Michael. And the 
fourth was situated at Dadar or Lower M&him, of the invocation of 
bur Lady of Salvation. .The other Boman Catholic churches and 
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chapels on the iaUnd of Bombay are of a later date, and to them 
I ehall refer hereafter daring my treatment of the British Period. 

The fonndation and development of thia extennve Chris^n mis* 
sion in Bombay and its neighbonrhood is ascribed by all dtranielerst 
botii lay and clerical, to the piety and mnniflcenee of the King^ 
D. Jofio m. Fr. Sebastifto Qon^alTes in his Chronica da companhia 
da Jaaua IL, p. 758, says : — ** Thronghout all these transmarine lands 
of his conquests, the King D. Joio HL ordered churches to be built, 
providing them with good pastors, ornaments, silver and lands (firom 
the revenne of which the repairs were made and the msintenanee of 
the ehurohes was kept up) without looking to the cost.” 

Besides the Franciscan and Jesuit institutions there was inBassein 
the beautiful cathedral of Si. Joseph, built at the expense of the State 
Treasniy, as recommended by the King in one of the clauses of the 
royal charter of the 8th of March 1546, which I have already quoted 
briefly. Attached to the cathedral, there were a prior and four 
chaplains (banefioiadoa) •, all their expenses, w;hich amounted to 
a considerahle sum, being defirayed by the Royal Exchequer. (7bm5o^ 
p. 208 at aeq.) The ruins of this cathedral wifli its lofty steeple are 
still visible, and an illustration of this handsome pile of bnildingi 
will be found in my ” History and Antiquities of Bassein.” 

With regard to the sum of money drawn from the Royal 
Treasury for the nse of **the priests of liie conversion of the hath" 
(padrea da eonvaraSo da /f), as Simfto Botelho calls them, that sum 
being formerly, daring the Mohamedan rule, spent in the purehsae 
of oil for mosques, and now applied to the support of these Ghristian 
mifsinna, there is some difference between the accounts of the old Comp* 
troller of the Treasniy at Bassein and of the Jesuit chronicler. Padre 
Francisco de Sous, who writes :—”From6ra Xavier sailed to Bassein. 

He took with him Padre Beldiior Gonqalves and the lay brother 
Luis Frois and left them on this occasion at Bassein. When the Yiear* 
General of India, Miguel Vw, wenttoPortugnalheukedHisMost Se- 
rene King, D.JoSo, three thousand pardaosingddinorder tofonnda 
semimry at Bassein and to feed with the milk of the evangelical doctrine 
the children of the native Ohristians of the land. This petiUon waa 
favonrably despatched by the liberal King with the intention, as they 
then said, of entruting the administration of the revenne of the semi> 
ury to the hands of the Sodety (of Jesu). Bnt Mignel Yaa taking 
to Bassein the Franmseau who had come firom Portugal with him, 
appmnted them administrators of the new seminary, which was at the 
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ifime thna the house of the oatechomens. The Saint now spoke to 
these monks, eapecially to Fr. Antonio do Porto, of the Province 
of the Piedade, their superior, who, noUoing that they were so few in 
namber, asked repeatedly for some one of the Society both to govern 
the seminary and to administer its revenues. The latter consisted uf 
three thousand pardsos in gold (each worth three hundred and sixty 
rais), aooordei to Miguel Vas in Portugal, which sum, accordin' to the 
treaty between Sultdn. Bahddur, king of Cambay, and the Crown of 
Portugal, was formerly destined to the mosques of the Monrs. The 
Saint thonght it right to divide the work and the revenues hetweeu 
both the Religious, Franciseans and Jesuits, when Padre Belchior 
OousaUea with the brother Luis Froia took poesession of the Se'n- 
inary of Bassein, and Ihe Franci>cans founded another at Munapacef 
(Map<)ape(var).” Cnngr. L, Die 1., pare. *48. 

The versio*! of Simfto Dotelho, evidently better informed in the 
matter as v4Jhr dafaaenda^ at Comptroller of the R »yal States, seems 
to be preferable to that of the Jesuit chronicler. The Tombo was, more- 
over, written in 1554, while the Orienie ConquUiado alihojgh 
writtenHu 1697, was not issue I until 1710, tho ’diflr«*rence in date 
causing naturally some alteration in tbo circumstantial narrative 
of the event. 

The i*e8idence or convent of the Jesuits at Bassein was began on 
the 24th of October 1549 by Belchior or Melchior Qou^alve*, with 
the assiisunoe of the governor Jorge Cabral. para. 55.) And 

in January 1551 a c!.arcli dedicated to the Mother of God (Mudre de 
Deua), was built by the same missionary, as well as n seminary for the 
Christian education of the natives in the town of Thiina. {Ibid ^ para. 
57.) 1 r. Gon^sJves is known in the religious history of India as the 

Apostle of Cambay. He. was taken ill, soon aher, having been 
poisoned by the heathen*i, who hated him for his evangelical 
preaching. He died on the 6th of October following, having rcc^iied 
the sacnimeiits from the hands of Fr. Q ispar Barzeo, who was at the 
time in Bassein on hU way from Ormuz to Goa. 

Francis X-ivier then seat Padre Mestre Belchior Nunes to Bassein 
with the novice Manuel Teixeira, and Padre Gou 9 alo Rodrigues to 
Th'jina. In the same year Xavif'r received a deputation from Chnul 
requesting him to establish a college in that city. But, ns at that 
time be had only thirty missionaries at his disposal, he could not 
comply with the request. Later on, however, a college and a cliui-ch 
were built there, aud also a chapel, to commemorate the residence of 
19 0 
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Si. Francis Xavier in Ghaul during Viu hravcia along the coast. The 
vni:i.s oi the builvliii;^ are still in a lair stale of preservation. (See the 
History anti AuLiquilics of Chault p. 102.) 

In the month of October lo53 Fr. Gaspar Barzeo died in Goa. and 
brother Aleixo Dias was immediately sent to Biissein to invite 
Fadro Mostre Belchior Nunes to take up liis place as Rector and 
Vice-Provincial. 

The next event in the religious annals of Bombay is the fonnda- 
lion of the Christian village of the Trindacle in the island of SAlsette. 
In 1548 the 18th Governor^ Francisco Barreto, tl's gallant con- 
queror of the Forts of Aaseri and Manord, was infqymed that SulUn 
Ilnsein (Uzen), son of Burlian or Nizam-nl-Mulk (Nizamalueo) of 
Ahmcdnagar had, on the death of his father, Lnprisoned the Portn- 
gnese Ambassador at his Court with his family, and was sending a 
largo army to fortify the Morro of Ghanl (Ehorle). Brrreto wanted 
to oppose him, but, having neither men nor moneys was obliged to 
beg of Fr. Goncalo da Silveira to help him. 

Thns, as early as the middle of the 16th century, the priestly 
influence in India had become far more prominent than either the 
civil or the military. Fr. Silveira preached from the pnlpit a 
crusade against Ilusoiii with such good success that an army, duly 
provisioned with ammunition, victuals and stores, soon set sail for 
Chaul, drove the enemy back and made an honourable peace. The 
Governor grateful to Fr. Silveira, who had himself accompunied the 
expedition, for this good result, placed an bi...ual endowment of 
1,500 patacoens from the Royal Treasury at the disposal of the 
Society of Jesus, in order that they might apply it to the develop- 
ment and extension of the new Christianity in Sdlsette, where 
already Padre Mestre Goncalo Rodriguer, superior of the Jesuits 
of Thina, was carrying on his missionary operations. And the 
register of the revenue-accounts of the time mentions the fact of 
this sum being applied to the support of the newly converted 
Christians. 

Having this liberal subsidy in his gift, the Fr. Superior conceived 
this project of founding a Chrisiaan village, far away from **the con- 
tamination of the vicious habits of the infidels, and from their diabol- 
ical oeremonies.” For this purpose be chose, about a league distant 
from Thdna, a place close to a sumptuous pagoda, with beautifully 
carved figures, among others their false and monstrous Trinity 
which the heathens used to worship.” 
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This pngndu was situated in a richly wood(Ml and well-watered 
valley, with three fountains around, and three tanks ** for the snpcv 
atitious ablutions of pilgrims, who used to assemble there from the 
whole Cambay and from Kanara to the great profit of their priests, 
the Brdhmans. And Fr. Goncalo Rodrigues soon formed the design 
to turn out of the nest these birds of prey.'’ He bought the ground 
and divided it into several holdings. ** In a few years there was a 
population of 3,000, all neophytes and poor, who lived by their labour, 
without there being a single idle person among thorn.” They had 
100 bullocks and ploughs, and an ample store of field tools, all held 
in common. The Christian villagers jreoeived religious instruction 
every day, and in the evening joined in singing the Christian doctrine, 
and could soon teach their own old parents. Some time after the 
neighbouring Hindu temple came into the possession of the Chris- 
tian villagers, who would not allow the heathens to perform their cere- 
monies there ; while the Hindus themselves considered the place 
profaned since the Christians had planted so many crosses all round. 
The idol was broken into pieces, the temple enlarged and dedicated 
to ^^the Holy Trinity, Triune in Person, but one in essence,’* and the 
whole village came in course of time to be known by the name of the 
Blessed Trinity. The devil, jealous of the Christians, did what he 
could to mar their success. He appeared there often, frightened 
the people, and some of them became possessed. And the evil spirits 
would not be easily exorcised until they had been well whipped out 
with scourges wbfdh is **an excellent remedy for curbing stubborn 
demons.” The place was unfortunately unhealthy, and the village 
had to be moved up to a higher site. The idolaters around saw 
with astonishment a body of 3,000 Christians living in community 
in such an enviable union famong themselves as if the whole village was 
but one family. ** Everything there was innocence, and simplicity 
of manners ; no greedy traffic, no insolent wealth. There was no ad- 
mission therif for any except those who could work with their own 
hands; not even for any of the old Christians, who would be an im- 
pediment to the observance of tbe law of Christ.” Oriente Con^ 
quutado, FU I., Con. I., Div, II., para. 33. 

As late as. 1697, when tbe OHente ConquUtado was written, this 
Christian village, a Platonic republic in miniataro, was still flourishing. 
But about forty years later, when the Marathas captured Sflsette, 
it was entirely abandoned. It was situated near the beautiful village 
of Vehar or Clarabad. The magnificent remains of that church and 
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college are sirl risible, ns ivell as those of the huge orphaTisge, 
irliicli was built from the stones of the Hindu te^nple, dedicated tti the 
Tri'udi '.i, an I called the Orphanage of ibe Blessed Triuity. The 
foundation of a cornmuuUtic village in the centre of S.Usetie iu the 
Idtb century of our era is, indeed, an event worth recording. Itut 
mankind U n:>t vet suliioiently advanced to realize the efforts of an 
Utopia of this kind. Rabeluis’s kingdom of Qargnntua is yet far off. 
Let Christian soc'ali^ts of the day take note of the snccers and 
subsequent failure of the Christian village of the Ulcased Trinity in the 
Tioinity of Bombay. It may yet teach them many useful lessons, such 
as the Portuguese learned by their oen ezperience in a remote corner 
of ludia. . 

But these are not the only remains of Christian colleges snd 
orphanages in SAlsette. There are still standing in thqjr lonely but 
picturesque grandeur the already mentioned ruins of the Itoyal College 
and Seminary over the Manj ipelvar caves ; and the remains on the 
south bank of tlie Church Lake, near the Buddhist oaves of Kundivti^ 
of a Christian building, which appears to have been mainly built from 
stones, some of them finally carved, from an old Brahmanxc temple 
of the twelfth century in its neighb^mihood. Then there are the 
splendid remains of the Yerangal building, with a large Taulted 
church of the Holy Magi, as well as the mins of the churches of 
Trumbay and of Karnnja. The reader, who desires to know Ijjieir past 
history and their present condition, will find th0m»Ui^inore or less detail 
as tb y were abont a quarter of a century a^o, in my History and 
Aiiiiquiiies of Chaul and Bas<^in.’' This little group of islands 
is not only rich wlih some of them'*st remarkable Rnddhist and Brah- 
manic monuments, but also nf the most interesting Chriatian remains, 
though lens ancient and durable. For while the relics of heathen 
faith have been hewn out of the living rock, those of a prosely tibing 
Christian Church have mostly been buiit of the more perishahla 
materials — biicks and mortar. 

But to return to the missionary labours of Fr. Oonjalo da Silveiro. 
Boon after the foundation of ibe Cbiisrian villiige of the Blessed 
Trinity he found that tliere were at Thana some persons willins to 
sdl their children to the Moors either from greed or from poverty. 
The good missionary went at once to this infants* slave-market 
and purchased all the cliildreti he could get. Their prieo varied ao- 
sorjiiig 10 age, a baby being at that time worth oi much os a kid 1ft 
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PortQgfil. The priest wsi in the hsbit of Tisiling the Tillages all 
round Ba^oeiii- aiid Thins, hunting after this niereiiaudieet and tbna 
bi.'yiiig up a lar^e number of children. He was rery glad to pur- 
chase even dying children from the greater hope of their passing 
imiiiedintely from the baptismal fimt to the paradise. He gave one 
day for three childr4*n throe hingaa and a half, which are 210 reia 
(about t> aiinaR). and from the hands of the priest who baptif^ed them, 
they ascmded happy to Heaven. He used to bring the infidel or- 
phans up to the age of 14 years from all parts of tbedialrict, accord 
ing to the law of Francisco Barreto already made public, and thus he 
baptised in Thina alone in little more than three years between lire 
and six thou«and souls.” Pi. J., Con. J., Div. IL^ para. 88. 

Then he converted an octagenarian mountaineer, who had come to 
be baptised and died happy. Regarding the law promulgated by the 
Governor Francisco Barreto about the orphans, subsequent reference 
will be made ; for it was a matter of great controversy. In the mean- 
time as early as 1564 the Portugnese missionaries had made great 
progress in Bassein, Sdlsette and the other islands. About lt>60, 
like the Emperor Akbar acme ymM later, the King of Bij'pur 
(Ibrahim Adil Slidb), bad eent an envoy to the Viceroy, D. Con- 
taritino de Bragangsi requesting him to despatch to bia Court 
some learned priests to dispute abcut religion with his Kdsis, 
Two priests were selected for this purpose, a Dominican Fr. Antonio 
Pegado and a Jesuit Fr. Gon^alo Rodrigues... The result of this 
dirbnte was that* i.iie Kdsis appealid to ^ their ill-founded law which 
teaches them to defend the Kordn with the lance in hand and 
not with reasons and arguments.** However, the Adil bh4h, on bidding 
them farewell, gave to the two priests embroidered silk dresses 
(eabaiaa de broeado) before they left his Conrt and the religions 
dispute was thns pleasantly brought to an end. Fr. Rodriguec pre- 
aented hia dre«8 to the college of Basse in, and spent the rest of hii 
active life in Th tna, increasing daily the number of hia converts. 
Ifiid, Pi. /f.. Con. Div. J., para. 5. 

The neat event in the religioua annala of Bombay is the serious 
skirmish fought by the Jesuits of Baasein against the Hindus io order 
to prevent the bathing of the latter in the creek, in celebration of 
their Ootula Jifhami, a . feast that ia observed yearly in Bombay 
without any let or liindranect by thousands of Hindus of the lower 
classes to their great joy and contentment. The description of this 
interesting events which took place ncer-S41iette in Angnst 1664 
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18 too long to be inserted here, and a short summary must sufiSee. 
It is worth remarking, however, that the author of that most 
estimable work, Orients ConqmHado a Jesua Ohriato, <fcc., while stating 
that the missionaries of his Society were advised to follow the spirit 
of the maxim — circa finsfn fortiter^ circa media auaviter^sa expressed 
by Padre Antonio de Quadroa to the General of the Order, Padre Diogo 
Laynes. (Ibid,^ Pt. IL^ Con. J., Div. J., para* 64), records many in- 
stances in which they appear to have been actuated by rather opposite 
views. But the times were different, and it is therefore unfair to 
judge by the standard of our age the policy then pursued by the prose- 
lytising priests. 

These minute details of the religious annals of Bombay in the 
16th century may appear wearisome. But one of the early British 
historians of India, Alexander Dow, says: — ** Though history loses 
half its dignity in descending to unimportant particulais, when she 
brings information, she cannot fail, even in her most negligent dress 
to please.” The little known episodes of the Portuguese missionaries 
in Bombay and the adjacent islands, their triumphs and their defeats, 
cannot be other than interesting, nor fail to please. 

They form a curious and interesting record— these grim comedies 
and even sombre tragedies in the ranks of grave Ministers of the 
altar, whom the world is accustomed to revere especially when, 
draped in their venerable aoutanea and barreitea^ their cowls and 
cassocks. The Jesuits of Bassein, Sdlse^^e and Bombdy, who 
in 1548 had begun their humble career, ui ** priests of the 
conversion of the faith,” in co-operation with the monks of 
8t. Francis, living on the moiety of the sum formerly devoted to 
the purchase of oil for the Mosques, had now grown rich, powerful, 
worldly and somewhat spectacular. The saijtly Fr. Pedro Ramires, 
a Oastilian, the learned Rector of their College at Goa, had been 
constrained to declare in 1565 that the Society of Jesus in India 
was striving more to serve the eyes than to please God, magia 
ad ooulum aervire^ qiutm Deo placers* Ibid.^ PL IL^ Con. 7., Div* 2., 
para. 11% 

In the year 1560 the residence of the Society of Jesus in Bassein was 
elevated to the category of a college, which after the separation of the 
Southern province, became the second in tlmt of Goa. The King^ 
D. Sebastiao was considered to be its founder, but there were many 
among the nobility of the land who were its benefactors. A rich 
widow by name Isabel de Aguiar, who was a foreira or proprietresa 
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of three Tillages, had oadowed the college with one of them daring her 
life, and with the rest at her death, wUoh took place on the 24th of 
Jonoarj 1591. She was bom in Portugal bat had spent many years 
St Ormne, where she happened to meet the celebrated Fr. Gaspar 
Baraeo. He brought her over with him to Bassein, got her well 
married, and when she died in the odoar of sanctity, she was bnried 
in the sanctuary of the Church attached to the College. A flat- 
tering epitaph, engraven on a marble slab, was placed over her 
grave, as a token of gratitude from the Society to her memory, 
and the famous Father General, Claudius Aquaviva, ordered the 
whole Society to perform suffrages for her sonl, as was cnstomaiy 
with the founders of colleges. The epitaph is still extant, in a good 
state of preservatii n, and the inscriptlbn is quite legible. {See 
Hutory and Antiquitie* of Beusetn, p. 237.) 

Like Isabel there were many other ladies and citisens of Bassein who 
had left to the college large legscieB. Among these there were some 
villages at Bandora, and the villages of Parel, Sion. Matunga and 
Yadila in Bombay, which were afterwards conflicated by the British, 
as we shall learn hereafter. Some of the bequests were for the Baa- 
sein Church, which became the richest of all the churches of the 
Society of Jesus in India. 

This church was originally dedicated to *'Oar Lady,” whose 
feast was celebrated with great pomp and solemnity on the 8th of 
September. But from the year 1568 the Father General, Everardo 
Mercuriano, chanv-^. its invoeatioii, at the instance of Fr. Manuel 
Teixeira to that of the '* Name of Jesus." The image of the Blessed 
Virgin, which had hitherto oocupied the high altar, was now trans- 
ferred to a lateral altar, and Fr. Francisco Cabral, with the help of 
other priests and brother*, worked assiduously and added to the bnild- 
ings, which were amongst the chief ornaments of the once splendid 
city of Bassein. 

Besides, the Church and College in the city, they had at both the 
cafobi and suburbs of the town three other ehnrehes, the most ancient 
being that of Bt. Thom*^, and those of N. 8. da Graqa and of St. 
Miguel. And their number inereased considerably daring the course 
of the 16th and 17th oenturies. (Zbid^ Ft. IL, Con. I., Fin. IL, 
para. 64.) But amidst their great suooess, fame and opnlenpe, the 
members of flie Society of Jesus in Bassein were not qnite happy. 
Their wily rivals, the Brfhmana, were constantly instigating their 
converts to recant and to return to their aneestial faith. Many were 
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the expedients resorted to for this purpose, bat the most irritat- 
ing to the Jesuit priests was the aaiiiinl j of general bap- 
tism in the wafer 6t the sea or rirers. This gener-il bathing {lava- 
torio geral) took place once a year in the last quarter of the niO'*a 
in the month of August (dia do guart&irdy d.^pois da Lna cheia da 
Ag'Uio.) It was named by the Jesuit missionaries of l)as«ein Gocift 
Astame, which we now with our pedantic sysicm of romniila^tiua 
WPte Ookula Asthami. 

The Brihmans uneil to impress on the mind of the new Christiana 
that a bath in the river on such a festive occasion \a the Uiiuln 
calendar was far more efficient to purify one's sins ihan all xhe lustra- 
tions even of the Christians' purgatory. Such an opinion was sim- 
ply ecandalons. The priests of the Church o « tlie Name of J sns, 
provoked by such blasphemous laiigunge, tried at first to prevent 
the sacred ablutions of the Hindus by planting crosses dl along the 
banks of the Bassein creek down to the Thaiia river and even as far as 
Bombay. But nothing could stop the juhilar baptism, as the Hindus 
sliifted yearly from one place to another. Lastly, the Brahmans 
chose a lake twi leagues distant from the city; and now let the Jesuit 
chronicler himself describe the site and r.arrate the event in his own 
words: — "Getting tired of changing places the Brahmans at last 
sought purposely a position abont two leagues distant from the 
city. On the side of a rock there was a cavity and close to it 
a little lake surrounded by trees which looked very pretty Here 
they built various chapels with their ui. **« and idols, and 
round the lake built some stone steps, as they usually do in their 
tank.4, in order to reach down to the water safely. Above the 
arch of the cave there was a tree hanging over the lake, as if 
the devil had planted it there for the last act of that iftfer.ial cere- 
mony. The penitents considered most famous used to go up that 
tree and amidst the acolamatlms of the popnlace let them-elves prr- 
pendicularly into the lake to be drowned, anJ to be afterwards counted 
among their mats. So ignorant has the devil made these hem hens 
that under the water he carries them straight to the eteraal fire." 

The Hindus thought that this quiet and solitary lake was absolutely 
free from the porseemions of the Jesuits and tlie planting of their 
crosses. But they were soon deoeived. Fr. Cliri^tovio da Co«tflt 
much annoyed with the pertinacity of the beAthens, cnmplauiod bitterly 
against them to the Captain of Bassein, who immediately ordered a 
body of 50 musqneteers and 60 bof semen, besides eome noblemen, to 
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march forthwith to the lake, and disperse the mob of bathers. The 
troops went up to the lake, firing on the way their muskets in the 
air, and crying *Met these dogs die,” marram eaies e&ea. The mo- 
mdnt the Hindus caught sight of tha soldiers, being seized with sudden 
fear, they fled leaving behind their clothes^and banners with idols 
painted on them. Only one man, a Yogi or ascetic, remained quite un- 
moved and quite impertnrbable. He wan dressed like St. John the 
Baptist in the desert, the only difibrence being that his skin covering 
was that of a tiger. But he spoke Portuguese, and placing himself fear- 
lessly in front of the soldiers protested that he was simply imitating St. 
John the Baptist. He was a Portuguese renegade. This took place in 
August 1564. (Jdfd., FL IL^ Con. J., Div. J., para. 9.) 

Thus the Jesuits, who had gone to the lake to convert the Hindus 
to Christianity, found instead a Christian converted to Hinduism— 
singular diyt^Hment to so much misdirected missionary zeal. But Fr. 
ChristovRo daCosta was not to be balked of his purpose by this incident. 
He demolished the temple round the lake, broke up the altars and reduc- 
ed their idols to dust. He killed a cow, sprinkled its blood all over the 
lake, and scattered its flesh over the surrounding ground . Then with his 
battalion of inusqueteers and the squadron of cavalry he returned jubilant 
to the College of the Name of Jesus, to sing perhaps a Te Beumf for the 
signal victory he had won over Ookula Asthami. The chronicler of 
this hazardous expedition to the lake of Krishna’s festival heads his 
description of the curion'* .episode thus : — ^ They put an end in Bassein 
to the bathing Lcaihenism (Aeabam em Baoaimoa lavatorioa da gen^ 
Hlidade!*) But since its abandonment at Bassein the religious bath- 
ing of the Brihmans has been revived in Bombay, where the function 
of the sacred ablations is carried on every year without any difficulty 
or cause of scandal to an> one ; they merely help the *'great unwashed” 
to look cleaner, at least once a year. 

The next faot chronicled in the Orients Oanquiatada in Bassein is 
the conversion of a great Hindu mathematician and astrologer, in 
1565, called Procuniochi, which sounds more like a modern Greek 
name. His baptism was a most solemn festivity witnessed by the whole 
Christian population of Bassein. The Portuguese of Bassein, as well 
as the viceroys and archbishops, now undertook to present dresses 
to the catechumens, a practice that was continued as late as the end 
of the seventeenth century. Procuniochi took at his baptism the name 
of Henrique, and then lived and died happy. {Ibid., para. 12.) 

In 1570, after the visit of Fr. Alexander Valignano, it was settled 
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between the Society of Jesus and the Archbishop of the diocese that 
the rural churches should be entrusted to the oare of the secular cler- 
gy. Moat of the churches built by them in Bassein were 
thus made over to the curates, ineluding eren the latest, that of 
Palnrte^ of the inrocation of Santiago, renewed by Fr. Jorge da 
Costa in 1562, the year in which an estraoriinary comet made its 
appearance. The church of Mdhim-KhelTc, not built by the Jesuits, 
but handed over to them by the inhabitants of that town in 1566, 
was also transferred to the secular clergy some time after. 

It appears that the Christian Tillage ei the Trindade and its 
management was also for a while confided to seenlar priests, but with- 
out any succeas. Fr. Francisco de Souaa writes: — ^“Onr priests re- 
returned to take charge of the church and seminary of the Trindade, 
and soon captured and drove away all the masters of the heathen 
superstition, and began to instruct those Christiana with so much 
diligence as if they were newly converted.” Ibid., Pt, II., Con, L, 
IKv. II., para. 10. Thus meat of the diurehes were again restored 
to the parochial care of the Jesuits, among others the church of St. 
Thome nesr Bassein. And in the year 1570 the ohnrch of Bandore 
in the island of Silsette was founded, which was both a parish church 
and a residence of the Society. 

In 1578^ the Jesuits converted two villages in the island of 
Silsette, the number of converts du>^ng the year being about 
10,000. (Ibid., para. 31.) In the same yet. *’he Church of St. Joao 
Baptists of Condotim (Kondoti)in Sdlsette was fimsurj, !t8 dedication 
being celebrated with a solemn baptism of 500 adults on the day of 
the Holy Preoursor, to the great chagrin of the heathens, and envy 
of the deviL (Ibid., para. -42.) 

The Jesuit mission of Chanl was founded !ii 1580. The principal 
benefactors of this mission were the Kings of Portugal. In 1607 there 
were seven missionaries there, receiving at first more than SOOcmaados 
a year from the custom-house revenue, but now changed to seven 
larins a day, each larin being worth 90 reis. They had a church, a 
residence, and a school attended by 300 children. The Viceroy D. 
Francisco Marcarenhas gave them 2,000 pardaos for their church, 
which was dedicated to the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. Several 
other pious persona gave them large contributions, and the Captain of 
Chanl, D. Fernando de Castro, presented them from Brora a 
valuable library. (Ibid., para, 51.) 

In the year 1580, Fr. F. de Sousa writes There were crnii- 
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ing about the point of Bombaim two paro^ (paddo, a small trading 
Teasel) of the Malabar Moors. D. Fernando de Castro (Captain of 
Chanl )9 having heard of them sent four vessels under the command of 
Matheus Gomide against the pirates. Gomidc returned the neat morning 
with oneparS^ new, very long and beautiful, with 28 prisoners, among 
whom was the Moorish* Captain. The rest of the crew threw them- 
selves in the water, and availing themselves of the darkness of the night 
fled to land. The prisoners were all sentenced to death ; six died with- 
out anybody asking if they would exchange the Mu 9 afo (Korin) for 
the Ctospel.’* This forgetfulness caused some annoyance, but the 
Captain and the remaining 16 prisoners were converted the same year. 
They baptised in Bassein 80 persons, as many at Thdna, and about 
2,000 fishermen with their families at Bandora, ^ which was a fine 
cast of a net for the bark of St. Peter. ” (Ibid., para. 52.) 

Ten years before, on the 13th of December 1570, ten galleys of the 
Malabar pirates bad entered the Bombay bay (a barra de Bombaim) and 
landed at Thdna, while the people were at their prayers in the church 
of the Jesuits. This invasion was so sudden that the . people had to 
fortify themselves in the church and college. The pirates pillaged the 
houses of the Moors and Hindus, took away the bell of the Cathedral 
(Matria) and returned five days after, when Heitor de Mello, who bad 
come to the College with reinforcements from Bassein, beat them back, 
leaving many among the dead (/5id., para. 19.) 

In 1532, again, they ^ .ptised 200 persons at Bassein, and 120 at 
Thdna. In 15^^ Iwo noble Mahomedans were baptised at Bassein, 
ISO persons at Thdna, and 8u0 at Bandora. 

In 1585, a rich Brdhman seeing the infant Jesus poorly dad in the 
prasepiumt divided his whole fortune between his wife, who was an 
old woman, and a daughler, and left the cares of this world devoting 
the rest of his life to the service of the Church. (Jdtd., para. 107.) 

Thos, after the order of the Franciscans, who were the first mis- 
sionaries in Bombay, had settled on the island from 1534, the Jesuits 
followed in 1548. St may perhaps be necessary to remark here, that 
the order of St. Fjaneia was soon after the death of its founder divi^ 
ded into two distinct congregations of conventuals and observan- 
tines. It ia to the latter cUsa that the Bassein mission belonged. 
About the middle of the l7tb century, between 1561 and 1567, a 
reformed congregation of the Franciscans^ called Zacolanti or Re- 
collects in Italy, Corddiera in France and wrongly named 
CapuchoB or Oapuchins in Portugal, built their own convent of the 
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** Mother of God in Goa, bat their field of mission was confined 
to Damin, Diu and Macao in China. Next to the Jesnits came the 
monks of St, Domiaic soon after 1548. Tho Dominicans had sailed 
early to India as fieet chaplains with the Admiral Vasco da Gama, 
and also after the conquest of Goa; but they did not establish a 
regular conrent at Goa until 1548. They had also their conrents 
in the neighbouring towns of Bassein, Tarapur, Karanja and Chaul. 

The foundation of the Dominican mission in India was initiated by 
the eminent theologian, Fr. Diogo Bermudes, the intimate friend of 
Garcia da Orta and of Simao Botelho. In 1545 he originated at 
Lisbon in his own province a private association named Cangrega^ 
Oriental das Indiaa, whose aim was to send missionaries to the East. 
He came out to India in 1548 with twelve companions, who soon 
extended their operations from India to Africa, to Malacca and to 
the island of Timor in the Eastern Archipelago. He founded the 
convent and church of St. Dominic at Goa in April 1560, which took 
not less than fourteen years to complete. Simao Botelho, who, after 
serving the King for twelve years as Comptroller of the treasury, pro* 
fessed in the Dominican Order in 1658, gave every help in his power 
to raise this magnificent building, whose great columns of black stone 
were in 1843 used for the structure of the monument built at Pan* 
gim in honour of Affonso de Albuquerquct 

Diogo Bermudes is a figure olympian in dignity, and a name 
which carries with it even now a certain 4L'*^unt of veneratAm such 
as one feels for the early Fathers of the Churcu. 'ke St. Chry- 
sostom in Antioch. he used to rebuke from the pulpit the dissolute 
manners of the period ; he preached against the harsh treatment of 
the slaves, and the insidious invasion of laxity in the conduct of the 
clergy. During his tours of inspection to the convents of his order in 
Ghaul and Bassein he often landed at Bombay on a visit to Garcia da 
Orta, whose manor house, surrounded by spacious pleasure grounds, 
contained a retreat, where the opulent physician held a literary court, 
which mirrored the versatile workings of his mind. Here they dis- 
cussed theology and natural history, establishing thereby a bond be- 
tween religion and science, and thus contributing to the adjustment, 
so essential in our own time, of the antithesis so needlessly main- 
tained hitherto between these, the two highest spheres in which the 
mind of man can exercise itself. 

And between religion and science art sent her own representative 
to this academic gathering in the groves of Bombay in no less a 
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person than in Luiz de Camoens from the neighbouring city of 
Chaul, where the great poet held, according to the Viscount of Ju- 
romenha, the post of Ved6r das ohras^ or Inspector of Public Works. 
Camoens arrived in India in the September of the year 1553. In 
Goa he long remained inactive, and after spending some time there 
went to Macao in China, where he held the office of ProvedSr do9 
ptfunctoSt or Commissary for the effects of deceased persons. He left 
Goa in 1556 and returned in 1561. After this he must have held 
the appointment of Inspector of Public Works at Chaul, and after six- 
teen years in the East he sailed back to Portugal with his friend 
Heitor da Silveira. Daring his visits to the lord of the manor of 
Bombay, he must have observed the beauty and felt the charm of 
**The Island of the 3ood Life (A ilha*da boa vida) and conceived 
the enchanting allegory of The Isle of Loves ’’ (A ilha dos Amores). 
In the time of 'Garcia da Orta, Diogo Bermudas and Luiz de Ca- 
moens learning was a true ministry, a priesthood. Unlike the modern 
tendency to level up knowledge by levelling down riches, which 
breaks up tradition, producing as a result of fierce competition, in the 
words of Taine, ** only mediocrities and monstrosities/* their time 
witnessed the love of genuine and disinterested knowledge, and works 
.of undying fame and of perpetual benefit to mankind. Fully 
absorbed in the solution of the great problems of the world they 
eschewed polemics of any kind and trivial social occurrences which 
cannot affect the course rf events. The Portuguese Empire in the 
Bast was to thp*** like all colonial empires, a pyramid with the base 
upwards. 

Next to the order of St. Dominic came the monks of St. Au- 
gustine in the year 1572. They founded their convents of Nossa 
Senhora da Annuncia;?^ at Bassein and of Nossa Senhora da Orafa 
at Thfaa. They had a convent of the same invocation at Chaul, and 
a parish Church of Nossa Senhora das Mercds at Bassein, erected 
with a provision of the Archbishop Primate, Frei Aleixo de Menezes, 
while he was at Bassein, on the 22Qd of December 1606. 

The last religious order to settle at Bassein, about 1685, was that 
of lay-brothers of St. John of God. They had in their charge 
the **Misericordia” and the Hospital. 

There was also a religious establishment for females at Bassein, 
although not a regular nunnery. The convent of the Nuns in Goa, 
of the invocation of St. Monica, was originally founded, with the 
help of the eminent Ajrchbishop Menezes, by two Indies* from Thd- 
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na, but of this I shall treat more at length hereafter. A yd- 
lage near the Khaneri cares, called Deins, belonged to these 
nans. The female institute of Bussein, called Beeohlimanto de 
donullat, or "Retreat for girl%’' implied no religious roir. 

In the Hutoria de S. Domingoa III^ Lir. 2, G. 8 it is recorded that 
on the 17th of May 1 618 a most furious linrrinne swept over the whole' 
group of islands from Bombay to Agaai, derastating the coun- 
try, nprooting trees, and throwing down buildings. Thirty-five 
churches suffered great damages from this •storm. Out of them 
fifteen churches belonged to the Franciscans, seven t} toe Jesuits, 
three to toe Dominicans, two to the Augnstinians and eight to the 
secular clergy. It was, however, observed at the time as a marvellous 
faot that all the sanctuaries (eaerarioa do 8 Sueramento) were left 
intact. In order to appease the wrath of God many prayers were said, 
gorgeous processions were undertaken, and both public and private 
penances performed in these islands and in the other cities, especially 
Goa and Cochin. 

But happily all this was a mere temporary evil. Dismantled steeples 
were soon built up, and the unroofed churches were in a very short 
time covered over. But in the meanwhile a more terrible hurricane, a 
more severe tempest was brewing in the counting-houses and the fac- 
tories at Surat. It was a greater misfortune because it was the work 
of man, almostalways less benevolent than the work of Nature. Home 
homini Iujmu. The natural phenomenon ''f a hurricane *baa an 
infiietion from nature; the tempest platted at Said *-7 human greed 
was an affliction from man. The former was temporary in its effects, 
the letter lasting in its results. In the present instance it proved to 
bethefistal harbinger of the decay of the Portuguese nation, which 
hastened through it to its fall, never to rise again. 

Six years after the hurricane a plot was being contrived at Surat 
by the British and the Dutch together to make a descent upon the 
coast of Bombay, to seise it, and drive the Portuguese out of the 
island. 

In 1626 the Court of Directors of the East India Company pro- 
posed that the Company should take Bombay. (Brace's Annale, I 
273.) In consequence of this proposal in the beginning of the year 
1626 toe Rngiiah in Snrat suggested to the Dutch a joint occupa- 
tion of toe island. But toe Dntoh appear for some reason to have 
declined to set, and the scheme iru nearly abandoned. In Ootober 
1626, however, a joint force of the Dutch and English landed 
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suddenly at Bombay, burned the Great House and Castle and with* 
drew without making any attempt to retain possession of the island. 

Among the ships’ JournaU^ preserved in the Records Department 
of the India OiBoe, there are three following notes : — *4626. Oot. 

15. In the morning stood in and anchored and landed of the English 
and the Dutch some 400 men at the least and took the Fort, and 
Castle and the Town, and set fire to it and all the town, and all the 
houses thereabout, the people being all run away that night, and did 
carry away all the best commodities leaving nothing but trash. Oct. 

16. In the morning we set sail. ” This is from Andrew Warden’s 
Journal in ** tho William. ” 

The second runs thus:— **1626. Oct. This 1 3th day we and 
the whole fleet both of English and Dutch went into Bombay 
and came to an anchor in 9 fotho ms, one point bearing W. N. W., 
p. compass, the other S. S. W.; the one 3 miles off, the other 3 
leagues off ; this was in the entrance of the harbour. 

** Oct. 14. This day we went with the whole fleet in further, near 
a small town or village, where there were Portnguelse. We anchored 
and rode a mile off, in 6 fathoms, one point p. compass bearing W* 

W. S miles off, the other S. @ b W., some 5 leagues off. We 
came so near the Town with two of our ships that we drove them 
all away with our great ordnance^ v»s., the Morrice of the English, 
and the Mauritius of the P'ii,ch. In safety we landed our men on 
shore, who pillaged the wn, and set their houses all on fire with their 
Fort near the Waoer side. Yes, we staid there the 15ih day doing 
all the spoil that possibly we could, but we got nothing to speak cd 
but victuals. So when we had done all the harm we could, the 15th 
day in the evening we got our men aboard leaving the Town on fire, 
and the 16th day in the morning, when the wind came of shore, 
we weighed anchor, and went to the sea again.” This is from John 
Yian’s Jou^^l in ** the Discovery. ” 

The third says:— **1626. Oct. 13. The 13th we went into tho 
Bay and Road without the stakes, as yon may see in the draft follow- 
ing. (This is a very poor sketch map of Bombay Harbour, which is 
quite a puszle.) The 14th the Moris and two Dutch ships went in 
near the Great House to batter against it, in which battery two of the 
Moris’s ordnance split. The same day we landed 300 men English and 
Dutch and burnt all their citizena’ houses and took the Greet House 
with two basses (the smallest kind of cannon) of brass and one saker 
(a denomination of cannon) of iron. The ISth all our men embarked 
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aboard the ahips, being Sunday in the evening, and left the Great 
Houae which woa both a warehoaae,'*a priory and a fort, all afire 
bunung with many other good hooaea together with two new f rigatea 
not yet from the atoeka nor fully ended. But they had oarried away 
all thmr treaaure and all thinga of any- value, for all were run away 
before our men landed." Thia ia from David*!Daviea' Jowmtl in " the 
Diaobvery." Sir G. Birdwood’a Raport, eto,, Lond. 1891, pp., 214- 
215. I have taken the liberty to modemiae their 17th century 
Engliah. 

TUe atrange and unprovoked invaaion of the ialand‘of Bombay by 
the combined Dutch and Engliah fleet firom Surat it traced to the 
intention expreaaed in 1625 by the ^reoton of the Engliah Eaat India 
Company, incorporated by a Royal Charter a quarter of a century 
before, t^t the Company ahould take Bombay. AoeorjUngly the Preai- 
dent of the Company at Surat auggeated to the Dutch a 'joint oeeupa- 
tion of theisland in 1526. The Dutch declined at firat, and the acheme 
was given up. But on the 13fh October of that year a Dutch and 
English fleet entered the bay without the stakes. On the 14th they 
went nearer to the small towa and village in order to batter the Great 
House and Fort. While carrying out thia operation two guns of the 
Dutch vessel Sf auritius were split. The bombardment ended, the Eng« 
Ush and Dutch landed safely, some say 300, others 400 inen. They 
pillaged the town and set fire to Great House and Castle 
which oompriacd a warehouse, a priory and a Airt together, and to the 
honaes of Che citizens. On the 15th, which was a oAnday, they re- 
piained on the island, and finding that the people had fled, carrying 
away aU their valuables except victuals, returned to the fleet in the 
evening of that day, taking away with them two basses of brass and 
one saker of iron, and giving np Bombay as food for the flames. 
They found in the harbour two new Portuguese frigates not yet com- 
pleted. Thus as early as the time of the Portngnebe Bombay seems 
to have been one of their ship-building stations. On the morning 
of the 16tb, wheq the wind began to blow from land, th^ set sail 
and went out to sea. Thus ends this extraordinary imval adventure. 

The- sudden abandonment after so easy a oapture of the island, 
which they^d intended to seise and retain conjointly, may perhaps 
be explained either by some disagreement between the allies as to the 
division of Gie territory, or by fear of being surprised by the Portu- 
guese fleet, whidi had not yet lost its' prestige.' It is true that in 
contrast with the English and Duioh vessels the Portuguese ships 
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were not only tmnll bat badly e^nipped. Still in 1626 their fleets 
were commanded by such brave oaptains as Buy Freire lie Andrade 
and Uano Alvares Botelho, who had already had some engage- 
inenfs both with the Dutch and the Bnglish and shown their 
valour* 

But after all, this Johit assault m Bombay and the indsndiarism 
following the landing of 400 Dutoh and fingtish probably was not so 
serious an aflhir as might be supposed from the account given* At 
that time the place around was full of chroniclers, both lay and 
clerical, but not one among them makes the least allusion to it* 
It Bi'ema incredible that while they describe minutely the attacks of 
the Malabar pirates and their ravages, erclnsive of bnmingv these 
writers, the priests rspeeislly, should omit to record such an eteut 
us a raid by heretioal corsairs who not only pillaged but set fire to the 
town then belonging to His Most Catholic Majesty of Spain* 

Prom the year 1498 to 1612 the Portuguese naval power in the 
East was considered, like the Spanish Armadn, to be invincible* The 
Portttgufse had up to then to deal with only some effete and undisci** 
plined Asiatic potentates withont science or conscienecb But when 
the Dutoh and the English b^an to compete with them for marl* 
time supremacy over the Indian Ocean the struggle naturally assumed 
gigantic proportions. Like the early Portuguese, a new and vigorous 
race, full of vitality and of practical utility, with excellent training 
and the 'ueritage of cred>Uole traditions, came to the front to wrest 
from their hand-* the sceptre of the seas. The Portuguese had now 
performed their parabola, had forgotten their duty, and were evidently 
on the eve of their decline. The repulse off Surat in November 1612 
in the ODgagement between the Portuguese and English fleets, to the 
great astonishment of tho nativea, was the crisis, the turning point of 
their fortunes. 

The Phillip II., when informed of the defest of the Portu- 
guese fleet, recalled the Viceroy, D. Jeronhno de Asevedo, who had 
assumed the reins of the Government late in December 1612, blam- 
ing him for the disaster, in which he hardly had any share* He was 
replaced by the Count of Redondo, D. Jofto Coutinho, with the order 
to send D. Jeronimo a eaptive to Lisbon, whore his goods were 
oonfisca^. He lingered long in the prison of the Castello de 
S. Jorge, where he died in extreme poverty in 1626. Spain bad, 
indeed, the need of a victim to expiate for her own negligence and 
incapacity. But no 'punishment could make amends for so many 
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crimosb eapecUIly when “the stare in iheir course fought against 
them.” 

<• Truth and error oft may grapple, 

Yet we know the Truth must win; 

God, who pardons greatest sinners, 

Makes no compromise with<ain.*' 

Still, prestige which is hard to die, kept up for some time their re- 
putation and led to the conclusion of a treaty between Jehangir and the 
Portuguese, on the 7th of June 1616, one of its clauses being britdy 
as fellows: — ** Whereas the English and the Dutch, wider the guise 
of merchants, come to these parts to establish themseWes here and 
make conquests of the lands; and whereas their presence in the 
neighbourhood of India would do a great deal of harm to all, it is 
now agreed that neither the King Jehangir nor the Viceroy of the 
State of India, shall hare any commercial relations with the aforesaid 
nations, neither shall thqr give them shelter in their ports nor supply 
them with prorisions." (0 CkronUta ie Tumaryt Vol. III., pp. 
S69-270.) But this temporary mending and tinkering and tint 
nnstable fnendship of the tipsy Moghal Emperor could be of little 
andl when the character of the nation had so sailly deteriorated. 

The foundation of the British Empire in India was thus laid on 
that day when the deeisire rictory off Swally took place* It led to 
the settlement of a factory at Surat, and erentually to a presidency 
at Bombay. But long before this, on Eit^lish priest living In Goa in 
the latter part of the 16th oentury, little dnowp beyond his own 
sphere of educational duties, was opening the way as their pioneer to 
the fiiture race of Anglo-Indians. When a boy of fourteen 1 
happened to come across a curious grammar of ^ Konkani lan- 
guage written in Portuguese by Thomas Stephens, an Bnglishman, and 
6rst published in Qoa in 1649, and then recently re-printed in 1857. 
The perusal of this work induced me to seek to know more of the life 
of this attractire personality, about whom nothing was then abeolntely 
known, beyond-his anthor^p of the gramnuur and of a Christian 
Purine printed in 1616, somewhat similar in style to that of 
Fr. GuhnarBes in t^ northern dialect of Konkani. 

The researches which I undertook in Turions jdaees reweakd some 
interesting facts. These were embodied in a memoir, entitled Beeor- 
da^kt da imaha tiagem ptlo Bgjfpto, Frtmgop loflaterra « JBteottia, 
which I contributed to a literary monthly magaaine, InttiMo Vatco 
da Oama, published in Goa in 1878. Set Vol; IL, p« 285^ et seg* 
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It WAS daring the governorship of the Count of S. Jannario, and under 
the auspices of tliAt eipinent mvant^ the late J. H. da Gunhn Rivara, 
and the distinguished poet Thomaz Rtbeiro, that this magazine 
flourished for some time and died four years after. Five years 
later new incidents in the life and labours of Stephensi drawn 
from little known wurk% such as Suthwell’s Eillioiheca h"oc. /esn, 
Cordara’a //tstona Soc. Jem and others were gathered and added 
to my Materials /or the Oriental Siadies mtongsi the Fortugaese^ 
published in the Atli del IF Congresso InterHoeionale degli Orient 
talistiy etc., of 1878. See Vcl. IL, P- et seq. 

Thomas Stophensi whom for some unexplained reason Alegambe 
calls Busten, Buston and de Bubsten, was born in 1549 at Wiltshire of 
a middle class family. When yet young he went, in the company of 
Thomas Pound, as his religious servant sud student serving for his 
learning andainaintenance. to Rome. He completed his preliminary 
studies there and entered the noviciate of the Society of Jesus on the 
11th of October 1578. The convent of this noviciate was situated at 
the Quirinai Hill, where it still exists. As one passes from the 
Quattro- Foniane tu the Fta Venti Settembre it is to the light before 
arriving at the fountain called the Terminu Annexed to the novi- 
ciate is the beautiful church of St. Andrews. It is generslly known 
in Rome as ^^Chiesa dr S. Andrea al Quiriiiale/* or **a Monte Ca- 
vallo." It was built at the expense of the Prince D« Camillo Pam- 
pliily. n.phew of the Pop * Innocent X. in 1678. by the celebrated 
architect Bernini. After completing his noviciate in Rome. StephenSi 
about the end of March 1579, went to Lisbon, and embarked there 
on board the fleet of five vessels, under the command of Jo&o de 
Saldanha, which sailed for India, on the 5th of April. Be arrived 
at Goa on the *24th of October of the same year, during the Gover- 
norship for the second time of the eminent Viceroy D. Lais de 
Athayde. Cardinal Henry was then at the helm of the State, which 
soon passed^ under the hated yoke of Spain. It was the most critical 
period for the' Portuguese in India, and the Viceroy was by his 
provision of the 16th of Deceroberi 1578, trying liis utmost to prop 
up an Empire which the iniquities of the Inquisition and the strifes 
of the monks had nearly shaken to its foundations. His energetic 
measures to transfer to the civil courts the cases of idolatry 
and of the recanting of lukewarm converts, hitherto submitted 
to the eoclesiastical jurisdictionj had some slight effect in staying 
for a while the current of emigration of those who were in despair 
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on Moount of the lieiee femiticiaiD and riolence of the priNthood. 
TbomM Stephens worked for forty years in the mission of the 
peninsula of Sdlsette to the south of Qoa. He was Reetor of the college 
at Maif^O in. 1590* sneeeeding Padn Miguel Leitfto. He continued 
in this rectorship until 1694^ being followed in that important post 
by Padre Alberto LaerdOb Stephana died at Goa in - 1619, aged 
•erenty. . These are few important dates in hie nncTentful oareer. 

But if his quiet minsionary life displays no stirring ineidont to 
render it memontble, unlike the lives of seveiml missionarieaof varions 
religions orders, who were priests, soldiers, and diplomats at the 
same time, Stephens has left vestiges oi ancommpn scholarship. 
He wrote a Life of Jesus in Portuguere and then translated it in 1614 
into Konkani, which language be called Litifitia MarMtaUrahmtHa 
This work had three editions, the earliest being of the year 1616. 
Prom the Meond edition, which was begun in 1646 and concluded in 
1649, it assumed the name of Pur&na, It is a selection from the 
Bible, or rather an abridgement of the New Tniament, with eaplana* 
tory remarka on the incarnatioi^ passion and resurrection of the 
Sarionr. It was. dedicated to the Archbishop of Goa and Primate 
of the East, D. Frei CbristovBo de Lisboa, the dedication being dated 
from tho college of Bacbol, where it was transferred from Margao, 
on the 29th of April, 1616. Among the licenses it bears the impn- 
matur of Padre Francisco Vieira, the Provincial of the Society, dated 
the 22nd of June 1615, being commissioned to this pnrpore by the 
Praepositus General, the very Rev. Olaudius .^quaviva. 

This Christian Punfno, as it is found now, conrists oftwolreatiaen. 
The whole is written in the ovi metre, a particular measure in which 
the Prdkrit verses, such as the poems of Mnktefvar, and the Dnyan- 
csoors, a pamphraae in Mardihi of the Bbngavad-Gitd by Dnydnobu, 
are written. The 6rst treatise consists of 36 cantos, and the second, 
whieh is again sub-divided into four parts, of 59 cantr s. The whole 
work has 11,018 strophes, 4,296 of which belong to the first treatise, 
and 6,722 to the second. Suthwell in bis Bihliothem Soe. Jetu soys 
of it: — **Opns magnum oui Purdiia titulus est idiomate Indostano in 
quo proeeipna lidei mysteria metro eaponit, quod tanto plausn 
ezeoptum fait, ut dominicis festisqne diebus in templis a Saero 
proelegatur, magna omnium approbatione et voluptate.” 

Tho nest work of Stephens was a tranriation into Konkani of a 
Christian catcchiam in Portuguese by Padre Marcoa Jorge. It was 
published after the dsstb of tho author in 1622. But there is 
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nothing romarknble abont it. Uniloiibtedly the most interesting of 
his three works is the Jrte da Lingua Canarim. It was published 
after his deaths after undergoing considerable revision at the 
hands of Padre Diogo llibeiro and four other members of the 
Society, in 1649, It was printed at the St. Igiiatins College, at 
Kachol, preceded by the imprimatur of the Provincial, Manool 
Barradas, with the consent of the Praeposiius General, the very 
Bey. Mntio Viteleschi. This grammar was re-edited in 1857. 
Southwell, speaking of this book, says : — Idioms illini geiitis per- 
fectissimi colnjit. Plures libros concaiiica liiigna ab aliis aiitea com- 
positos psrtim eincndiivit ex mandato snperionim, partim auxit.” 

But fnim an hist rical point of view the most important of this 
liSngiishman’s litcra.y remains is a letter, in English, written from 
Goa to his father Mr. Thomas Stephens, dated the 10th of November 
1579. It is found in the Hakluyt colloclion of Voyages. It is also 
Biiid that he wrote another letter to his brother, Richard S^ejihensa 
dated the 4th of Novemher 1579. Hh letters are said to have roused 
great enthusiasm in England for tradings directly with India. Philip 
Andisrsun in his English in Western Indian etc., says Thomas 
Stephens is the first Englishman of whom wo are suit that he visited 
the Western shores of India. When there, he was only known as a 
Jesuit, but be had been originally educated at New College, Oxford. 
On the 4th of April (5th P) 1579 he sailed from Lisbon, and the 
following (November October P) reached Goa, where he lived many 
years. A letter which he wrote to his father, a London merchant, 
soon after his arrival, ia printed in Hakluyt collection of Voyages. 

** It not only contains a particular and interesting description of liia 
perilous navigation round the Cape, but many sage remarks are 
made in quite a meirantile spirit on the state of Portuguese trade, 
of which he evidently desires that his countrymen should obtain a 
share. The reader is surprised to find a Roman ecclesiastic entering 
with such eagemesa and penetration into commercial aflpiiirs. Prob- 
ably Stephens’s advices were the stronacst inducements which London 
merchants had been offered to embark in Indian speculations, and 
certainly they began from this period to fit out expeditions for the 
East^” pp. 8-4. 

Baron Walckenaer, in his Uistoire Generals des Voyages^ says 

Ce fat au retour de Stephens que les Anglais, comprenant par sea 
rdcits et ses observations combien ils avaient n glig Hears avantages^ 
depuisque le Portugal aceumulait des tr^iors auiquels toutes lss 
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tmtiona de V Europe avaient Ics mSmcs droits d*Aspirer, s’etnilamnie- 
rent des deus puissaiites passions do 1’ intir't et de la gloire, et pr''* 
tendireiit it des bicns dont on ne pourait du moiiis refuser le partage.’* 
But Stephens never returned to England, which fact seems to have 
been made known to him later on; for he adds: — **Mais il^parait 
qu’il ^tait jesaite et qu*il pnssa meme le reste de sa vie 
an college de Goa.” 

In 1583, four English merchants, Ralph Pitch, John Newburj, 
Leeds and Storie went out to India overland as private mercantile ad- 
venturers by the route which Csesar Frederick had f'^llowed. The 
fact that they were engaged in trade was sufficient fo cause the Por- 
tuguese Government to aiTest them as interlopers and pirates at 
Ormuz and to throw them into prison. In the end Newbury settled 
down as a shopkeeper at Ooa, although Fitch says he went home 
through Persia. Leeds entered the service of the Great Moghal, 
as a jeweller, and Fitch, after travelling through Ceylon, Bengal, 
Burma, Pegu, Siam and Malacca returned to England. Ue was 
the first Englishman in the reign of Queen Elizabeth who travelled 
so long, from 1583 to 1591, and preceded by some years the for- 
mation of the East India Company. Storie, who was an artist, obtain- 
ed his liberty by becoming a Roman Catholic, while the three others 
were allowed to go at large on their procuring personal securities. 
Storie at last left the Jesuits and married a half-caste woman in Goa. 
Ralph Fitch, who with his companions h^l been sent to the East at 
the charge of Sir Edward Osborne and Mr. Richard Staper reached 
England in 1591 and gave an account of the great wealth, resources, 
and lucrative trade of India. This induced the English merchants 
to form an association in 1599 for developing the trade with the East 
Indies, and in the following year, IGOO, the first patent or charter of 
incorporation was issued, granting the monopoly for 15 years. A 
second East India Company was founded in 1698, and, four vears 
later, was united to the first onp. 

All these English travellers, state that Thomas Stephens was a true 
friend to his eountiymen. Indeed he seems to have been a friend 
to all foreigners, for Pyrard de Laval, who was a prisoner as well 
in Goa iu 1608, mentions him as such. But the jealousy of the 
Portuguese against foreign interloperip both then and at the time 
of the diplomatic infiuence of the brothers Shirlqr in Persia, 
when the idea of free trade was not even conceived of, was as 
natural as about the middle of the last century when it was prevail- 
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ing fiercely emong the EngUehin Bombej. Anqnelil du Perron in 
hie Zend Awta,- Vol. L, pp. 400, e< eeg, referring to hie visit to fiom* 
bey in April 1761, writes i-**' Daring tbe lost days whieh I passed at 
Buiulmy I bed several conversations with Mr. Spencer on the settle* 
ments of Europeans in India . . . Notwithstanding the moder* 
ation and strict boi>esty which guarded his oonversation^ I believed 
he was of opin’on that the preeminence and even the estension of 
commerce, in a nation difibrent from his own, was a sort of orime.” 
That is, in short, the history of oU monopolies. 

Returning Thomas Stephens, Newbury, in a letter to Sir Fianeia^ 
IValringbam, Seeretory to Queen Elisabeth, speaking of Stephens 
writes, '* Whoever heard of Englishmen at Goa before now ? ” And 
Bailees in his Englukman in India, quoting this passage from New- 
bury, adds :•— ** But the time was approaching when Englishmen were 
to be beard of not only at Goa, but in every part and in every city 
of India until their power stretched from Ceylon to the Indus.” 

About the death of Thomas Stephens, Julius Cordara in his Butoria 
Soe, Je$u, writes ” P. Stephanas natione angina, quern cum Tboma 
Pardo reoeptum in sooietatem docnimus libro hujua hiitoriae primo, 
somcrabat vitas annos septnaginta, linjnsqno temporis majorem 
partem, annos scilicet quadraginta, excolendis Salsettarnm novalibns 
perquam utiliterimpenderet, Qenris linguam, quam canarinam vocant, 

adeo colebat, ut hujns artem conscripserit Incidit 

ejns obijua^ nescio quo car^, Goae.” 

Anderson in bis EnglUh (n Weitem India informs ns that only 
one letter from Thomas Stepheim to his father, a London merchant, 
caused amasement to the people that ” a Homan ecclesiastic should 
enter with such eagerness and penetration into commercial afiturs "and 
that ** his advices were the strengest inducements which London mer- 
chants had been offered to embark in Indian specnlations and Raikes 
in his SngUthman in India adds ** unfortunately we halve no more 
letters from this quaint Jesuit of Wiltshire.” But one letter was 
certainly 'more than enough for all the mischief wrought. The fimt 
is that. his letter created rivalry in Europe and jealousy in India. 
And Stephens seems to have repented of what he had done, and on 
his death*bed oonfessed that the Portngnese were too confident and 
nnsuspieibns to admit foreigners into their Indian settlements. 

The Governor, Femfip de Albuquerque, writing to the King Philip 
III. of Spain, on tho 14th of February 1620, says:—* It is not con- 
venient for the service of Tour Majesty to have foreign prelates here, 
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nor for the foreign members of the Society of Jesus to come to these 
missions. This is so true that an English priest of holy life while 
on his death-^bed in the professed house of the Society in this city 
said fin hour before he died that the Portuguese were too snspectless 
in admitting foreigners into this State. From the quality of this 
priest and the hour he was in^ one paid mnth attention to what he 
said. He did not declare whether his words were applicable to the 
religions alone, but I believe that he meant both the ecclesiastics and the 
laymen. ” See JEnsaio Historico da Lingua Concanu by J. H. -la Gunba 
Bivara, p. 204. Such are the results of the wrotcl.ed education, 
and the wretched social arrangements, as Stuart Mill says in his 
Ethics^ ** which we wrongly call Christian civilisation. It is practically 
strife and hatred, altliongh in theory one professes love and charity/ 

Thomas Stephens's repentance must have been sincere; for after 
the latter he wrote to his father on the lOth of November 1579, about 
a fortnight after his arrival in Ooa, ho does not seem to have held 
any more indnoemonts to London merchants to embark in Indian 
speculations, althongh he lived forty years there and died in 1619, aged 
seventy, a few months before his last message or dying words were 
GOirimunicated,onthe 14thof February 1620, by the Governor Fornao 
do Albnqnerqne to the King Philip III. of Spain. 

FernEo de Albuquerque is another charming personality. He was 
very old at the time he was appointed Governor of India, bat be was 
an experienced and practical man, who had spent many yeais of his 
life in the East. Ilis letters to the King are in a style which is 
terse, forcible and convincing. He died in Ooa after governing the 
State of India for three years on tho 29th of January 1623, and was 
bnried in the chancel of the Church of Our Lady of Serra. During 
his time Ormnz was lost, and this cansed bin. much grief and moat 
probably hastened his end. 

Before dismissing the subject of Thomas Stephens the quaint 
Jesuit of Wiltshire ” and the first Englishman in Indiai it may be 
worth while to trace, without stepping beyond the province of 
historical criticism, to the spirit of his letter, the inception of the 
material ambition of his countrymen, in regard to India as well 
as the nnprovoked descent of the oombined Dutch and English fleets 
upon the island of Bombay on the 14th of October 1626, when two 
Christian nations of Europe,, with the fixed ides of seizing by force 
the settlement of a third Christian nation of Europe, landed on the 
island of Bombay. 
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Whatever doubts may exist as to the authenticity of the records 
of this event, there is no denying the fact that the Dutch were in 
the habit of harafewing the people of Bombay. Antonio Bocarro 
in 1634 refers to it along with the piracies of the pards ov padavs^ 
the small trading vessels of the Malabars. The joint invasion of the 
Dutch and EngUsh in great strength without the people being able to 
resist them may perhaps be the one referred to by Antonio Bocarro. 

Antonio Bocarro, one of the successors of the official annalist, 
Diog^ do Couto, who died in 1616, wrote his Livre da9 plantaa^ etc., 
in 1634, illustrating it with designs of the Portuguese fortresses in the 
East Indies. He was appointed Becords-keeper of India (Torre do 
Tombo) and chronicler in 1631. He describes Bombay, or Mombaim 
as be calls it, in 163o, under the heading 61 Description of the Bar 
apd Port of Mombaim as follows : — 

Mombaim is a broader and deeper river than any in this State of 
His Majesty. It lies 8 leagues to the south of Bassein and to the north 
of ChauL This river is of talt-water, through which many rivers 
and creeks from that region disembogue into the sea. There are no 
sand-banks, shoals nor shallows, except a rocky ridge which juts out 
from the land-point southwards, and extends half a league to the 
sea. It is all under rooks, and though slightly visible where it be- 
gins on land, it soon conceals itself under water and runs shallow for 
half a league, so that if a vessel fails to take heed is sure to run 
i^painst 't. This river of Mombaim is two leagues wide at the en- 
trance, but soon narrows itself inwards, though not much. Coming 
from without across the bar one must steer north-eastwards, keep- 
ing clear on the seaside from the islet named Candil* and sail at the 
depth of 8 fathoms through the middle of the canal. 

** On entering Mombaim there is on the left, a little less than a quar- 
ter of a league from the bar point, a bastion (or battery) situated 
on the margin of the* riser, which has not more than a square plat- 
form of about 10 walking paces, on which are planted two iron 
pieces of ordnance, of spoon, each of 2 pounds of iron shots, which 
play only seawards. 

** On the land side there are* the houses of the Vazadart or lord of 


^eSandfl was in the time of Gerard Tangier in 1663 called Goleo and later on 
Old Woman’s Idand, probably from Kolsan or K61i hamlet, and now CoUba. 

t TiAsadar ia- probably derived from Vatandar, from the Maratlii 
(valan) or >he Persian j (twfea), boroditarj property or rights. 

23c 
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the manr>i( (senhorio) of the Cassabd^ which means a town ot til 
htjjrc of Mombaim. There is no soldier or bombardier in this bas- 
tion (or battery), nor anything for its defencci except what the lord 
of the manor supplies it with ut his ownexpensOi without any charge 
■to the Royal Treasury. 

*'The small and scattered population of Bo^nbaint donsists of eleren 
Portuguese families or married men (caaadoa). These together 
with the native blacks make up 70 musqueteers, all very good men 
of arms. They are needful there as a means of preeaution against 
the pords, and their repeated attacks, as well as against the Dutch, 
who landed there once with so great a power that the town people 
were unable to prevent it^ 

“ The Count Viceroy sent ihreo Ministersf to fortify this bay in 
order to stop the incursions of the European foes. Tbc^, having 
observed and considered ererythiug, found that the breadth of the 
port was so large and broader still in.some parts inwards and clear 
(limpo) that there was no place {paragem) for building a fort to 
defend the entrance/' 0 Chi^onista de Tisauat^y^ Vol. III., pp. 259-260. 

Antonio Bocarro describes also the Karanja and Elephauta islands, 
along with the other districts of the province of Bnssein. The 
Knraiija fort was commanded in 1634 by a noldemani Fernao Sampaio 
da Cunha. He was appointed captain for life on a salary of 80,000 
reis or 100 xerafiiis. He was also the proprietor of the Elephanta 
island. The garrison consisted of six European soldiers and one 
bombardier, who were paid their quarterage and provender; and 
five pidea who were paid their muxaraa, amounting to 480 pardaos. 
That was the only expense the Portuguese Government defrayed in 
the Karanja island, which yielded annually several thousand pardaos 
to the Royal Treasury. Next to Siilsette it was the granary of Bom- 
bay. 

The words piaea and muxaraa require explanation. The 
early Portuguese chronicles are full of many such vernacular terms 
introduced into their language. Some of. these words were originally 


• Cassab^ is the ^ Mardihi. (Kasabi) or Persiani dA^aS (kaaba) 
smoll town or the principal place of a district. 

t The Conut Yioeroy was Onndc de Llnhores, D. Miguel de Koronha, whose 
rule extended from the 23nd of Ootober 1629 to the 8th of December 1686. 

The three ministers were Dom Francisco de Moura, Oaptain of the City of 
Goa, Qon^alo Pinto da Fonseca, Obancellor of the State of India, and J^osd 
rinio rereira, SuprTintendeni of the General Bstates of Goa. 
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Persian^ adopted in coarse of time into tlie Maiutlii. But piuea, 
«rhicb is now represented hj peons, another word for (sAipni) 

*a footman’ is t»ced to a Portuguese source, the word peao or piao 
meaning *a keeper or * watchman. ’ Muzara is the Persian 
{mashdhara) which in Marathi is written (^niusjidrd) nioaniner 

* pay/ ^salary’, or ^stipend,’ as explained at p. 89. 

Bocarro describes the Elephnnta island thus: — '‘The island of the 
elephant which is described in the plant is two leagues in oircuit. The 
lord of the island, who is the above named captain of Karanja, had 
built there a tower which shows itself for its defence against the pordx, 
which cruise thei^bout. On the top of it there is a mast, which 
unrolls a flag when there are parda as a signal to vessels sailing in 
those parts, which has prevented their making seizures. There is 
in this island a pagoda, called of the elephant, which is an extra- 
ordinarily magnificent work* It is hewn out of a whole stone-hill 
with the pickaxe (jpicao). It is a very high house of more than 
200 paces round. It has thrust into it at a proportional distance 
columns of the same stone with figures of animals carved with the 
burin with great perfection. There are also many other figures 
in diverse parts aud secret chambers de ca^naraa) oil. made 

with the pick^axe on the living rock. On the other side there 
are two open windows, through which the light of the sky enters. 
All this is carved with Vch minuteness and curiosity as if it were 
of wood rather than of marble stone. It is impossible to relate iii 
particular the quantity of the figures, their positions and features, 
and of the secret chambers, rooms, recesses and receptacles (&ttracos 
e dlmanoa). One cannot imagine the form in which it is repre<r 
■euted without seeing it. There is also a large nnd deep tank oif 
water, without which the heathens of this Bast never build their 
pagodas; because among tbeir other abominations they believe that 
water purifies and oleanses them. Thus if the proprietor of this 
island werb not a Portuguese, or if he allowed the heathens to make 
pilgrimages to this pagoda, even by imposing some tax for this pur- 
pose, very great would be the concourse of the heathens (geniios), 
who would come thither, because the superstition with which they 
venerate it is remarkable. ” — Ibid,, pp. 261-262. 

claroia da Orta was the first Portuguese author who wrote a more 
or less precise description of the famous Elephnnta cave-temple, his 
description being written in 1534. Thenext account wiistbat of D. Joao 
do Castro in 1638-39, then comes Diogo do ( outo’s description in 1596* 
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1603, and lastly that of Antonio Bocarro in 1634. This writer refers 
twice to \mr6s which is an Indian word. It is now called paJuv, 
being a low broad built craft from 10 to 30 tons, carrying a single 
lateen sail, and remarkably swift in going round. It was the boat of 
the Malabar pirates. There is another kind of boat resembling it 
somewhat in pronunciation, but quite different in construction. It 
is called halao> This is a Ashing boat peculiar to the Konkan coast. 
At the time tho Bombay harbour was full of fishing stakes of the Kdlis, 
— fii^hing being then the only industry besides the cultivation of the 
coco, areca-nut and rice — the place for mooring these boats was just in 
the little creek or arm of the sea between the Bombay and Colaba is- 
lands which existed there long before its reclamation, and the build- 
ing of the Colaba causeway about the middle of the present century. 
It was then called Padav-bandar, which in course of time became Polo 
and now Apollo Bandar. 

The road leading from this Padav-bandar, called later on Palva-ban- 
dar, through the broad Esplanade to Girgaum, was then called Palva 
road. As late as 1860 this long street^ which is now named Girgaum 
road, was simply Paha road. Apollo is thus a transformation of 
Padav, after passing through the intermediate stages of Palva and 
Polo. It seems improbable that any one should have ever thought 
of giving such a mythological name as Apollo to the prosaic Bom- 
bay landing-ground without there being a previons indigenons source 
for such a designation. 

After the English joint occupation of the Bombay island for one 
day, on the 15th of October 1626, wo are told that it was not until 
1640 that the Surat Council brought Bombay to the notice of the 
Directors in London as the best place on the Western coast of 
India for a station of the Company. (See Bruce’s Annals^ J., 336,) 
It was suggested again in 1652 that Bombay and Bassein should 
be bought from the Portuguese 1472). In 1654 in an 

address to Oliver Cromwell, the Company mentioned Bassein *and Bom- 
bay as the most suitable places for an English settlement in India (/5td. 
1., p. 488). Oliveira Martins in his Hi^ioria do Portvgal (Lisbon 1879, 
p. 12} says that two ineffectual attempts were made during the 
protectorate of Oliver Cromwell to get possession of the island. (See 
my memoir ** On the marriage of the Infanta D. Catharine of Por- 
tugal with Charles II, of Great Britain, her Medals and Portraits ” 
in the Jontrnal o/ tho B. B, oj the Royal ABiatic Society • Vol. XVII, 
pp. 137, ei 
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Again in 1059 tlio Surat Council recommended to the Directors that 
an application should be made to the King of Portugal to cede some 
place on the west coast, Danda-Rajapuri, Bombay or Yersova, 
Bruce’s Annals 1 ,648. But Danda Bajapuri was not Portuguese, an4 
perhaps Chaul was meant. And finally on the 7th of December 1661, 
in a letter which must have crossed the Directors* letter telling of 
the cession of Bombay, the President at Surat wrote that, " unless a 
station could be obtained which would place the Company’s servants 
out of the reach of the Moghal and Sivaji and render them inde- 
pendent of the overbearing Dutch, it would be more prudent to bring 
off their property and servants, than leave them ei posed to continual 
risks and dangers,” (Ibid. 11., Ill, and the Bfytnbay Oasetieer 
Vol. XIII, Pt. 11, p. 472.) There was poetical justice in this. 
The old allies of the joint occupation of Bombay had fallen out, for 
they never were real friends. It is said that it was the isolated position 
rather than its harbour that made the BngKsh covet Bombay, which 
harbour was considered then, and until a much later date to be too 
big for the trade and shipping of those days. But the Count of Linhares 
writing to the King on the 4th of December 1630, says : — The gal- 
leons are moored at Panelim (In the Mandovi river at Goa) 

where they are ruined by the rains (comido pda bruma), and it 
costs a great deni to keep them in repairs, although it is the best place 
1 know of for safety. Mormugao is thought of only in case of need, 
and when the bar is closed. But from what I have heard Bombaim 
is alone good for them, there being a fort capable to protect them.” 
Arch. Port. Orimt,^ Vol VI., Doe., 666. 

The six years of the Count of Linliares’s viceroyalty were in reality 
the most remarkable period in the Indian annals as a reaction against 
the forces of Nature and the rapacity of man to overthrow the 
Titan, But it was of no avail, as corruption had taken deep root and 
become chronic. It had begun fifty years before on the field of 
El-Kasr-el-lKebir (Alcacei Qnebir) which witnessed the vanishing of 
all national hopes in the disappearance of the last King of the House 
of Aviz. The cycle of the golden and heroic age of Portugal had 
been closed by that terrible disaster which resulted in the annexa- 
tion of Portugal by Philip II. of Spain. The captivity of sixty 
years, from 1680 to 1640, that followed the disaster proved fatal in 
many other ways than the disappearance of the national dynasty, 
chiefly because the interests of Portugal in Asia were subordinated 
to those of Spain in Europe. 
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At the beginning of tiiifi captivity the 12th viceroy 0. Lui^ de 
AtliaydCi Count of Athouguia, had fought with indoihitable vnlouv 
against the two Indian enemies— one external and the other internal — 
the tieaciierous Mahotnedan magnates and the fanatic priests and 
Inquisitors. But they were withil leas dangerous than the European 
enemies now coming to the East to wrest from the Portuguese their 
maritime and commercial supremacy. The Count of Athouguia\i 
energetic rule succeeded in restoring for a while some of its old vigour, 
to be lost again within a decade. The supremacy of Spain on the 
high seas was shattered by the destruction of th? ** Invincible 
Armada ** in 1588, which also ruined the naval power of Portugal. 
The merchants of Antwerp then saw their opportunity for establish- 
ing a direct trade with India, the result being that as a portion of 
the Spanish dominioiis, Portugal had also to suffer defeat from the 
enemies of Spain. 

The Dutch were, it is true, a little later than the English in trying 
to get to the East, but they bad already, owing to their early estab- 
lished commercial relations with India through Lisbon, succeeded in 
obtaining a footing there before the English. For the Portuguese fleets 
had up to then been content to bring the products of the East to 
Lisbon, where merchantships from the Tin ted Provinces used to resort, 
and carry the mcrcliandise for distribution throughout northern 
Europe. (See the rare work in 10 V'olumes, liecunl dee Voyages 
eic., published at Ronen in 1725.) 

The English had began as early as the reign of Henry VIII. to 
participate in the Indian trade, but they had attempted to reach India 
by the roundabout ways of tho noiih-west and north-east passages. The 
Dutch also after having been excluded by Charles V. and his successor 
Philip II., from extending their trade to ti e East, had tried to dis- 
cover a new route to China. They undertook to reach the shores of 
that country by sailing along the northern boundaries of Europe, 
through the Arctic Ocean, and then descend southwards through 
the Straits of Behering, a feat 'that was reserved to be aiccomplished 
only in the last quarter of the present century by the intrepid Nor- 
denskjold in his ** Vega.'* 

Lilm the English the Dntch at first avoided interference with tho 
Portuguese rights under the Papal Ball of Alexander VI of tho year 
1493, and also the Spanish cruisers. But finally they sent their 
ships in 1595, when Cornelius Hontman, who had once been em- 
ployed as a pilot by the Portuguese in India, iSd a Dutch fleet round 
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the Cape of Good Hope to the East. Aftef this happy result the 
English projected their East India Company. Thus first the Dutch, 
then the English and other foreign nations also, as we shall see 
presently, contended for a share in the Indian trade, and eventu- 
ally destroyed the Portuguese power in the East. Although the 
Dutch and English wei« not always on good terms, their enmity 
suddenly censed or turned into friendship whenever there was a 
chance of plundering the Portuguese, as in the case of the invasion 
of Bombay on the 14th of October 1626. 

In 1603 the Dutch, with a large force from Europe, first attempt^ 
ed to dislodge the Portuguese from their settlement of Mozam- 
bique and of Goa, but failed in both. In 1622 the English, join- 
ing with the Persians, attacked and captured Ormuz from the 
Portuguese, obtaining from Shiih Abbas a grant in perpetuity of 
half the customs of Gambroon. In 1635 the Dutch expeiled Ibo 
Portuguese fronf their factories on the Indian coasts and at the 
Point de Galle, and wheiV in the year 1G40 in which they lost 
their city of Malacca, Portugal again became a separate sove- 
reignty or kingdom, the Dutch and the English together had possessed 
themselves of the trade of the East, of many of their best settlements, 
and the dominion of the Portuguese was withering away as rapidly 
as it had sprung up. They were now, in the words of Shakespeare— 

** Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low.'’ 

In addition to these European foes, another powerful enemy arose 
ill India. In 1630 a treaty was signed between the Viceroy and 
Shah Jehiin through the Nawab of Surat, to expel the Dutch and 
English from Surat, Broach and Rnmbay, See 0 ChronUta de 
Tissuary, Vol. IV., pp. 75-76. But in 1633, Azim Khan, Governor 
of Bengal, having received orders from Slnih Jehdn to expel the 
idolaters (Portuguese) from his dominions ” seized the Portuguese fort 
at Hugli, under the command of Miguel Rodrigues, and its defenders, 
after a brave resistance, were driven out of Bengal. It is said that 
none of them was personally ill-treated, but their idols ** were broken. 
This was a final blow to the Portugnese prestige in India. 

The Count of Linhorea had two great difficulties to contend with 
within his own territory ; the absolute want of soldiers and the sapor- 
abundance of monks and priests. On Philip IV. of Spain writing to 
the Viceroy, on the 10th of December 1633, thanking him for what ho 
hud done in equipping {rmed fleets and fitting out expeditions against 
so. many enemies, the Viceroy, on the 29th of November 1634, replied 
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thus:-—** It is of great importance to send fleets to the parts your 
Majesty points out ; but how can 1 equip them, sire, if your Majesty 
sends me no men for them?’* To garrison the forts they possessed 
then he had the need of at least 7,000 soldiers, not to speak of the 
need of sailors; while he had actually not more than 8,000 men in all. 
Then he adds: — *^The religious alone hare increased. Now, sire, 
what help can I render to all this, so urgently needed, at a time 
when the enemies from Europe hare doubled their resources, and the 
natives show them lore, because they find them to be powerful, and 
disafibction to us because we are decayed P See OChronisiade 
ZVssnary, Vol. III., pp. 271-272. 

As for the religious the Viceroy writes of the Jesuits in Bombay as 
follows:— ** The priests ol the Society possess in the north a rillage 
called Bandora. It is a bar through which boats enter. It is usual 
to smuggle goods through it without paying duties to your Majesty's 
Treasury. While some of your Majesty's ressels werwentering the bar 
they (the priests) threw often bomb-shells on them. " 

**In this Tillage, as well as in others, the priests make sewutaeB^ 
and /oraes (land revenue rcaulations) as they like. I did not allow 
them to recover from, your Majesty's vassals any duties except snoh 
as were mentioned in the public records. " Vol IL, p. 71.) 

The Dutch and the English were for the early years of the 17th 
century rivals in the Indian trade ; but on the 9th of June 1620 a treaty 
of peace having been signed between the two companies agreat re- 
joicings took place. In the same year Van den Broeck was appoint- 
ed Chief and Director of the Dutch factories in Arabia, Persia and 
India. From the date named the two Companies began to act together 
in assailing the Portuguese. The* first joint attack took place in 1623. 
When it became known that eight Portuguese galleons were in the 
Persian Gulf, the two rival companies furnished four ships each, and 
sent an expedition on the 18tb of November 1623. But they failed to 
capture any of them and returned to Surat on the 17th of March 
1624. The Dutch lost, on the contrary, their commander, Albert 
Becker, who was killed by a cannon ball. The next joint attack was 
on Bombay two years later, with the result we already know. 


* 8§naski$B is a MarAthi name for a tax of I 4 per cent, from (eerA) 
(one and a quarter). 

Foraei are regnlations for the Tiand and flevenuo Seltlemeui. It is derived 
from /6r^f a land-tax or quit-rent. 
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While this struggle of the Portuguese with the Dutch and Eng^sb 
^as going on, the King of Bijlpur was in 1686 negotiating tenns of 
peace on the one hand with the Duteh and English to turn the Portu- 
guese out of Goa^ and receiving on the other ambassadors from the Por^* 
toguese Viceroy to turn the English out of Bsticala (Bathk&l). About 
the same time the Viceroy was reporting to the King the arrival of 
the French vessels in the Indian Ocean, thus adding another European 
oompetitor to the Eastern trade. Towards the end of this period 
the Genoese also appear to have made an attempt to have a share in 
this trade. Some Genoese merchants under Letters Patent from the' 
Duke and Senate of their city had equipped two large ships which 
sailed to India, but they were captured by the Dutch. Besides these 
there was the Danish East India Company also trying to get a por- 
tion of the Indo-European trade. 

At last the Portuguese seeing that they had no friends nor allies, 
neither among the natives nor among the Europeans, sought to make 
treaties of peace and commerce with the latter. Such treaties were 
actually concluded in 1641 both with the English and the Dutch, 
but the hopes of peace were never realised. Such was the general 
condition of India about the middle of the 17th century, and Por- 
tugal in Europe was surrounded by enemies just as mueh as in India. 
Spain was naturally hostile, nor was the Papal Court more friendly* 
The King, D. Jofto IV. was perplexed, and in his despair had expressed 
a willingness to resign the throne to a French prince who should 
bring ample and poirerful assistance to his country from France. 
But this strange offer of abdication was never carried out. Amidst his 
perplexities the King had nevertheless a prize to offer to one who 
should help him in his difficulties. This prize was nothing leas 
than the hand of his beloved daughter, the Infanta D. Catharina 
de Braganqa. The Cardinal Mazarin had an agent in Lisbon, 
he Chevalier de Jant, through whom the ambitious Cardinal was 
trying to get as much as he could from Portugal, while preventing 
her from making peace at any price with Spain, with which country 
Prance was then at war. Some years were thus spent in devising 
and maturing various schemes, too long to enumerate here, until D. 
Jo2o IV. died, on the 6th of November 1666. On the accession of 
his son, Affonso VL, his mother, D. Luiza de GusmSo, daughter of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, became the sole regent. She too was 
anxious for a close alliance with France, when the signature of the 
Tkuaty of the Pyrenees io 1659, with a secret article to the effect 
28 0 
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that France would abandon the Portugueae, remored all hope and 
induced her to aeek another alliance elaewhere. 

The Infanta Catharine, who had hitherto been destined to be the 
Bt^al bride of Lonia XIV. of France, was now to be bestowed as a 
prise on the prince who should best be enabled to aanat her country 
against the Spanish aggression at home and the Dutch invasion 
abroad. D. Catharine was born on the 25th of November 1688. 
This date has been conndered auspioions in the annals of the kingdom. 
In the Christian calendar it is dedicated to St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, virgin and martyr. It was on the 25th of ITovember 1610 
that Coe was re«captared by the great ASbnso de Albuquerque from 
the Snltdn of Bij&pur, and St. Catiierine declared to be its patron 
Saint. It was to this Saint that the Cathedral Chnreh of Goa waa 
dedicated, and her heraldic wheel constitutes even now a leading 
emblem in the coat«of-arms of the Senate and the Metropolitan 
and Primical See of Goa. It is her wheel also that is seen engraven 
on the reverse of many an early coin of Portugnese India. See my 
Indo-Portugueae Nvmiamatiea, p. 10. It waa also on the same date 
in 1640 that her father was offered the crown oF Portugal, of which 
his htmily had been deprived by Spain for sixty long wearisome years, 
whereupon he headed the revolt which ended in the independence 
of his country. 

From this circnmatance the Dnke of Bmgan^a regarded with 
a snperstitions veneration this date, and named after the saint of the 
day his daughter, who was henceforward considered to be a pledge of 
good fortune for the new dynasty. The king loved his daughter 
tenderly, and an a token of his afftecrion a grant was executed, just 
before his death, in 1656, bestowing on her the island of Madeira, the 
mty of Lamego, and the town of Monra. Besides these, some other 
places and revennes were given to her, provided that on her maniago 
out of the kingdom she should relinquish them, recriving instead an 
equivalent value from the Crown. 

While D. JoBo IV waa alive it had been proposed that the Infanta 
ahonld many D. JtXo of Austria. Sneh a project had gained the 
good win of Spain and of the Holy See^ but it was strongly objected to 
by the narion. Then she was to many Lonis XIV, but as he was a 
minor the negotiations were earried on between the Cardinal Masarin 
and a Portngoeae envoy, who happened to be an Irish Monk, a man 
of learning and inflneneeb but dnmsy and maladrosd, not being 
snfioentiy skilfiil to cope witb-ibs Maduavelliaa >1Nmss and artifieo 
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•tt the acute Oardinal, who waa playing Portugal against Spain, at 
was noted at the time by the Spanish Minister, D. Luis de Haro. 

In the meantime Louis XIV married the Spenish Infanta, Maria 
Theresa, a daugliter of Philip IV, who was to renounce her claims to 
Spanish soocesaion, if her dowry was paid. This condition the Cardinal 
Maiarin thought would never be carried out from the emptiness of the 
Spanish Exchequer. The Portuguese negotiator, the Irish Monk, had 
been authorised by the Queen-Begent and her Govemment to offer 
to the SSng of France the same dowry that was eventually accepted 
by Charles IlTtt Great Britain, except the island of Bombay, 

The Irishman's name was Daniel O’ Daly, and he was bom in 1595 
at Killtarfon, in the county of Kerry in Munster. He was the son 
of Cornelius O’Daly, an officer in the regiment commanded by the 
Earl of Desmond, He left Ireland with his family on account of the 
persecutions of the Catholics during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and after spending aome time in Louvain and in Madrid, where young 
Daniel O’Daly professed into the Order of the Dotninicans, went 
to Lisbon. He changed his. name into Frey Domingos do Bozario, 
and acquired by degrees considerable importance in the highest 
circles of the Lisbon society. The change of name, however, appears 
to have taken place earlier, on his entering into the Order of SL 
Dominic. 

Frey Domingos do Bozario belonged to tho' Dominican province of 
Castella. He waa offered the mitre of the Primate of the Fast and 
aome bishoprics both by Philip III of Spain and D. Jol IV of 
Portugal, but he* refused all, accepting at last that of the ee of 
Coimbra. See Tourcn^B Hist, dee hommee illuetree de Verdre d§ 
8..Dominique^ Vol. IV., p. 801. And Fr. Pedro Monteiro’s Clauetro 
Dominieano. 1-3, c. 2. 

Although so clever aa a priest he failed most egregionsly as a 
diplomatist. M. de la Clide in his Eietnire GhtSrale de Portugal^ 
Paris, 1735* voL Vm., p. 463, saysof him Ce PJre Dominique 
du Bosaire, Islandois de hation. ce moine dchoua dans toutes ses 
negociations.” pinheiro Chagas in his Hietoria de Portugal refers to 
him as Fr. Domingos do Bozario, an Irishman, and the Viscount de 
fianehes de Baena in his Noiae a documentae ineditoe gives further 
details of hia life and work for more than half a century. 

When D. Luiza, the widow of D Jo8o IV.-, despatched the 
Irishman to Paria aa her envoy for negotiating the marriage, he was 
aeeompanied by other emiasariee, upeluding a Jew who, notwithstandiag 
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the penalties attached to his proscribed faith in Fortagal, was« fhMCi 
the circumstanoe of the men of his race being able agents, employed 
in this errand. But Daniel O’Daly or Fr. Domingos do Bozario was» 
doubtless, the most conspicuous among them all. 

On his return from Frsmce to the Court of Lisbon, the Irish priest 
became the confessor of the Queen-Begent? Such a post in a royal 
household carries great influence with it| and becomes often the 
arbiter in many a domestic arrangement. The Queen iias so pleased 
with Fr. Domingos, notwithstanding his failure in the marriage nego- 
tiations in France, that she granted him lands and money to build 
two colleges for the Dominicans, one called Corpo Santo for the Monks 
and the other called for the Nuna, 

But it seems after all that the Irish priest was not entirely deroid 
of some diplomatic tact. His ichowmont^ as M. de la ClMe calls it, 
or falling through of the negotiations for the marriage 6T the Infanta 
with the future Boi Soleil of France, had not certainly disheartened 
him* He had already met with, and known intimately, Charles 
Stuart at the French Court, where the young prinee was then an exile, 
but on the point of being restored to the kingdom of Great Britain. 
Charles II liked the Irish priest, and after his marriage incited him 
to proceed to England as confessor of the Infants, a flattering inrita- 
tion which, however, be declined. Fr. Domingos was then an old tfian, 
and the last thing he did in his life was to publish a work in Latin of 
b genealogical character. He died on the 30th of June 1662. 

Fr. Domingos proposed to the Queen of Portugal a matrimonial 
and political alliance with England. This proposal met with a cordial 
approval from D. Luiza, notwithstanding the difference in religion of 
the two high contracting parties. Misfortune is said to have often 
the power to combine diverse destinies. 'We know that there is no 
greater woe than to be mindful of the happy times when mnfortuno 
befalls one, as Dante beautifully expresses it:— 

Nessun maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felioe 
Nella miseria.” 

Inf. C. V., 12142& 

There is, however, always some comfort to the wretched fat having 
partners in their misery, as says the proverb— ffolnmen mtterif soeioe 
hobfritse doloru. 

D. Luisa and her husband bad suffered from the Spanish yoke for 
iixtj mournful years, daring which time the scvereigQiy of the rightful 
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lieir tp the houne of AtIe had been usurped. The Stsoarts had, on 
iheir side, been the victims of a revolution. After twenty years of civil 
war and a hatefnl protectorate Charles II had just returned to the 
throne of his father. Their misfortunes had thus naturally drawn 
them towards each other. A bond of sympathy, a link of mutual 
regard had existed between the two dynasties — the Stuarts and the 
Bragangas — which was in itself a powerful iucentive to the matrimo* 
nial and political alliance which soon after took place. 

We are now fast approaching the remarkable epoch when Bombay 
■aw the exchange of one sovereignty for another. It was a good 
Inok for this island to pass from the hands of a nation that was on 
the wane to those of *\nother that was just waxing great, and is 
after the lapse of more than two hundred years, at the senith of its 
greatness and fame, wealth and glory. May they last long I It is to 
this exchange that Bombay owes its rise and prosperity. It is to the 
wise mle, tolerance in religion, fair dealing and justice in all matters 
that the increase of population and the growth of trade of this 
city are mainly due. There are, doubtless, many improvements 
yet to be made ; but Bombay, with all the drawbacks that surround 
an Eastern city, built and governed on Western models, possesses 
sufficient vitality to resist the assaults bf evil fortune, from which no 
city, as no man, can be entirely free. 

Bnt before entering into the study of the documents relating to 
the cession of Bombay, it may be worth while to inquire into the 
topographical and political conditions of the island just at the time 
of its cession to the British. It 4s a subject full of keen interest^ but 
its study is not easy, owing to the information about it being 
scattered in several old volumes, some of which are extremely rare, 
their acquisition being attended with almost insurmountable difficulties 
in a place like Bombay, which is utterly devoid of all works of reference. 
I must therefore depend entirely upon my own private library, which 
cannot of course boast of completeness. 

On the cession of Bassein and its dependencies to the Portuguese 
Crown on the 23rd of December 1534 by Bahddnr Shdh, the whole 
territory was found to be divided into districts, the latter into vil- 
lages, and these again sub-divided into smaller portions of land. 
This system of land division may perhaps be traced up to the time 
of Bhlma Deva, who had the same territory divided into mahdis 
(Mardthi mfim mdhA from the Persian wisAd/, <a district 

or division of a province’) the latter into villages, and so on. 
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These divisions naturallf suffered some laodification during the Ha 
homedan rule, and also under the Portuguese, owing to the new order 
gradually introduced into the land revenue of the provinee. When 
SimAo Botelho wrote his Tombo or inventory of the land owing 
allegianoe to the King of Portugal in the Bassein Province, in 1554, 
he divided it into prsgands (Mardthi paragand^ * a disiriot*) 

each pragand into a certain number of aldeas (a Portuguese word, 
derived from the Arabio, meaning a village), into eagabis (fromsgsSRT 
(kasabd) AmJ {kasbd), the principal district of a place), and 
mandoyins (from ilIqA (vndndavi) *a custom-house).' He gives iur 
teresting details of each of these divisions and the revenue derived 
from eaoh of them from 1534 to 1548. He also mentions the names of 
the individuals to whom several of these villages were granted on the 
pajmentof a qoit-rent. See Tombo do Estado da India^ pp. 139-205. 

The praga^ids were named Anzor (Anjor) ; Gairena (Kairana) pro- 
bably Khainne, 8 miles north of BeUpur ; Panchena (Panachena) 
probably Panvel; Gamao (Kiman); Bra (Virdr), and Solgufto 
(Salgaon). The eagabeg were of Ba^aim (Bassein), Tana (Thdua), Gar- 
anja (Karanja), Aguacim (Agasi), Maym (Mdhim) and Qopara (So- 
pdra). Then there were the mandovins or custom-houses of Bassein, 
Sabajo (Sabjo), Talousa (Talus), Virdr, Kamdn, Agasi, Thdna, 
Karanja, Mihim, Mazagon and^Bombay. Besides these there was the 
revenue derived from towns, such as Bassein, Agasi, Thdna, Karanja 
and Mdhim. There was also a separate revenue drawn from the island 
of Sdlsetce and other islands ; from the forts of Canqaua 9 a (Sdnkshi) 
and Camala (Karndla) and some other places and different other 
■ources, too long to mention here. To the above, were added during 
the governorship of Francisco Barreto (1555-1558X the praganda of 
Asserim and Manord. 

After 1560, when D. Constantino de Bragan 9 a conquered Darndn 
the whole coast of the north Konkan, from Daman to Karanja, had 
become one contiguous Portuguese possession. It was then di vided^into 
two parts. Under Damdn were ^placed the four districts ofSanjsn, 
Dahsnu, Taripur and Khelve*Mdhim. Under Bassein there were eight 
divisions, oisi^Ssibana or Bassein proper, the Kasbd of Thdna, the 
island of Silsette, the island of Karanja, the island of Bellaflor de 
Sambayo (Bellaflor is BeUpnr or Beldwal, and Sambayo is Bhdhdbda 
blose to Beldpnr), the pragand of Manord and the pragand of Asserim, 
and lastly .the island of Bombay with the island of Oolaba, which was 
again sub-divided into two. These two islets at the south-west ex- 
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tnauly of the idand of Bombay were first called Oaadi]^.tbevColao^ 
then again Old Woman's Island, from Kolwan, and; noni together 
they form the so-oalledUpper and L^wer Colaba, from tfao 

root of the dengnation being always KAli, whoM hainkt it was. 

lim year 1560, in which the abore diriaion of tb^ wholei norfhem 
ooast took place is renmiikable for many other important siTents in 
the annals of Portngnese India. .It was about that year that Ooa wab 
taised to the oategoiy of an Archbishopric and the terrible ln4|niaitiim 
waia,introdneod into India, the ** tfoly Office " had jnriadietion o^ 
all the conqtriu east of the Cape of ,Oood Hope. It had aeommissary 
at Basaein, and ajt other chief towns, extending its operations orcr 
all the Portuguese settlements in the East. 

Thns Basseih^ at the time of the' cession of' the island of Bombay^ 
conaimed of 9 pragands, 4 ca^sbts, 54. paearias (pdkhMit, m^anii^ a 
diriding lane, that is, wards of towns, And large villages), 324 aUau 
(villages), 18 hotta$ (a Portugaese word for garden)^ 10 tarretorm 
(a term derived from the Mardthi sodetors, meaning cut off or divided, 
4 tarroi, or lands, either reclaimed or waste, and three ilhaa or (islands^ 
exolnrive ofi^Bombay. These three islands, called Navem, Seveon and 
Elefante, that is, the H|og, Butcher, and Elephanta islands, *with the 
"terra do Benddae,'! probably some land about the Bendkhal creek 
near Uran, belonged to the eafabt of the island of Earanja. . For 
further details see my Siatory and Antiguitiaa of Ckaul and 
Jtaaadn ; and also Oaiinate Litterario tlaa Fontainhaag Vol. IV., pp. 
2l7, et uq. 

Of tjhe social 'condition of Bombay at the time of its eestion there 
is hardly any infoimation worth collecting from any of the old doeu* 
menta the time. Nor is this to be expected from mete oflhsal 
arobives owing to the subv^rdinato position of this island as a de« 
pendency of the Court of the North, as Bassein was then caBed. 
In the importance of Bombay bad hitherto consisted in the 
eirenmstanee of its being ntuated in the neighbourhood of snob great 
centres of government ahd of trade as Basstin and ChanL 

Nor is there any cerUinty of its ever haring been known to Greeks 
and Romans. The classieal gMgraphical ^rks of Ptolemy, 

' the Petiplns and others have nothing definite about the island. ' . The 
nUationstd'JVsplenafhi which Lassen in hinJndiaeAaAltarthmnAimdo 
identified .with Bombay, and to MCiaigaria, irhieh Ovihgton in his 
Foyaga to Svndt p. 129, thought to designate this island, are utterly 
vague. No fitith can be placed on tins uneouth Greek nomenolatnxe. 
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of towns or places. Ptolemy, who depended entirely on the itinera- 
ries of travellers, erred often, and his copyists and commentators still 
more. 

The whole importance of Bombay then in the early times arose 
from its lying in the vicinity of the renowned cities of Puri or the 
Elephanta island, andofEalydn,Thanaand S^pira. While the Maur- 
yan dynasty reigned at Puri, Ealydn must have been an entrep6t of 
considerable trade, while the towns of Sri Sthdnaka and Supdra were of 
secondary prominence. Gosmaa Indicopleustes was the first Christ- 
ian, before Marco Polo, who traded in the Red Sea, circa 535-550 A. 
D. Orosins about 400 A. D. vaguely follows Ptolemy. Cosmas 
speaks of the port of fiZalliana (Ealydn), which is, however, supposed 
by some writers to be the Ealianpdr in south Eanara, where there 
was an old Christian community, and where there hi now an ancient 
Church rebuilt by the Portugnese, which I had the pleasure to visit 
in September 1895. It was then being repaired since its cession to the 
new diocese of Mangalore. 

Amongst the produce of Kalliana, Cosmas mentions brass vessels^ 
sesamine logs, which is supposed to be stsoo, the wood of various species 
of Dalbergiaf and, cotton-stuffs from Siiidus, or Sindh, castorin or 
musk and spikenard, and pepper from Male or Malabar. In the 
mediseval times, during the rule of the Silahdras, Thdna rose to a con- 
siderable importance, the silks or ** Tanna stuffs of all colours and 
stripes being highly appreciated. Marco Polo, who probab^ passed 
the monsoon of 1292 or 1293 at Thdna, notices the incense of 
** the kingdom of Tana ” (Thdna). He writes “ No pepper grows 

there, nor other spices, but plenty of incense 

There is much traffic here, and many ships and merchants frequent the 
place, for there is a great export of leather* of various excellent kinds, 
and also of good buckram and cotton. The merchants, in their ships, 
also import various articles, such as gold, silver, copper and other 
things in demand.” Ibn Batuta, of Tangiers, from 1325, to 1349, 
also mentions Thina as a port of some trade and influence. 

On the fall of Thdna rose Bassein, and, about the beginning of the 
17th century, Surat, on account of the opposition from the formidable 
and grimly powerful Inquisition. It became the chief port of 
embarkation for Mahomedan pilgrims to their holy places in Arabia 
and Persia, and eventually the seat of factories of not less than four 
European nations— the English, the Dutch, the french, and tha 
Portuguese. But Surat had long before this acquired some import- 
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nnce, haping been known as early as the time of Friar Jordanus and 
Friar Odoric from 1280 to 1831. 

Thus Bombay had all this timo no chanoe of rising to any promi* 
nence as a trading port» on account of the powerful competitors 
around; nor could it lay any claim to royal charters or parchments of 
nobility. Unlike D. Manuel, the Fortunate, who on the Ist of March 
1518 conferred a royal charter on the city of Goa, no Portuguese 
monarch ever thought of granting privileges to any of th^ other cities 
in India, not even to Bassein, wluch was the seat of the flower of the 
Portuguese aristocracy in the East. D. Manuel then wrote: — *‘Por 
esta presents carta nos praaz preuelegiarmos a dita oidade e de feito 
prenelegiamos, e qnere*nos que parasempre seja replenga, e que nnnca 
seja apartada da Gorda de nossos Reiaos.** Arch. ForL Oriental^ 
Y. ll.t p. 12. Thus Goa has for nearly four centnries remained 
attached to the Grown of Portugal, while no other city in India has 
had the privilege of being realenga, or * royal/ ^ noble,’ etc. 

Ad in order to know the member of a system it is often needfnl to 
study the centre, in order to investigate the state oi society in Bom* 
bay about the middle of the 17th century it is necessSry to study the con- 
dition of its capital of Bassein and of the country around. One of the 
best contemporary writers is Pietro della Yalie, il Pellegrino, who just 
about two score of years before the cession of Bombay was travelling 
h*ere. The Roman patrician has left us a vivid description of all that 
he saw in his Vtayyt, which I have quoted extensively in my His- 
tory of Bassein. An excellent little monograph, written since 
then by the late Ignazio Ciampi ia the Nwva AnUdogia^ and repnb* 
lished in Rome by Paolo Emilio Caatagnola, in 1880, entitled Della 
Yita e delle Opere di Pietro della Yalie il Pellegrino, ** gives a good 
summary of hia obaervations. Ciampi writes : — ^**HaviDg started from 
Surat to Damiu, Bassein and Chaul, held by the Portuguescb he went 
to Gfia. The Portugueae were not then many nor rich, especially after 
the loaaea surffered through the inenraions of the English and the Dutch 
in those seas. Externally, however, they treated themselves with hon- 
our, although they suffered in secret. There were some who» instead 
of towering themselves by tho practice of a profession or trade which 
they considered unworthy of their positioos, spent their lives in beg<- 
ging from their friends ; it was more indecorous than to exercise aome 
mechanical trade. All were priests, doctors in law or in medicine* 
•eddiers* and merchants, and all carried swords and wore silks. The 
Jesnita had sumptuous houaea and convents, held superb processionsi 
240 
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and in this hsd to compete with other namerous convents of monksi’^ 
p. 92. Ignazio Ciampi quotes a Codex in the Riccardiana of Florence 
entitltd l)e*po88edimenti d^OeiuiH in Ooop which I expect shortly to 
examine on my arrival there next month. If interesting I shall commu- 
nicate the result to the members of this le&med Society. Its number 
is 2182. Another contemporary writer, Sir Thomas Roe, who was sent 
out in 1615 by James I., as ambassador to the court of the Moghal 
Emperor, Jehdnghfr, held a similar opinion of the Portuguese in India 
about seven years before Della Valle. In his letters to the Company he 
writes: — *^he Portuguese, notwithstanding their many rich residences, 
are beggared by keeping of soldiers, and yet their garrisons are bot 
mean. They never made advantage of tin Indies, since they 
defended them. Observe this well. It has also been the error of 
the Dutch, who seek plantations here by the swords They turn 
a wonderful stock ; they prole in all places ; they' possess some 
of the best ; yet their dead pays consume all the gain/* He writes 
elsewhere:— On my word, they (the Portuguese) are weak in 
India, and able to do your fleet no harm, but by supplies from 
Lisbon.” From Lisbon no supplies could then come, because the 
metropolis had unfortunately none. 

But the best, and yet little known, contemporary witness to the 
condition of Bombay and its surroundings at that time, is the Rev. 
Manuel Oodinho, who made an overland journey to Europe in 1662, 
He undertook this journey in December 1662 and arrived at the 
Court of Portugal at the end of October 1663. The principal aim of 
this toilsome and dangerous undertaking, passing first from India 
through the Persian Gulf to Basra, thence through Mesopotamia to 
the port of Alexandretta, and by the Mediterranean to Marseilles, and 
ultimately from France to Portugal was to carry to the King the 
viceregal urgent correspondence relating to the cesrion of the island 
of Bombay to the British Crown. 

His work, entitled ” Rela 9 flo do novo caminhq qiie fer por terra e 
mi^r, vindoda India para Portugal, no anno de 1663, O Padre Manuel 
Godinho da Companbia de Jesus,’* was first published at Lisbon in 
1665, a second edition appearing in 1842. Padre Godinho, who 
had^obtained permission from Borne to leave tbe Society of Jesus, 
through the intervention of the Court of Portugal, became eventually 
a ‘Secular priest. He died iii 1712, aged about 81 years. 

Padre Manuel Oodinho begins his book of travels with a descrip- 
tion of Portuguese India thus ”The State or the Lusitanian Indian 
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Empire, which once rated over the whole East, consisting of 8,000 
leagues of dominion, 29 chief cities of provinces, besides many others 
of minor account, that gave laws to 33 tributary kingdoms to the 
amazement of the world, with its broad limits, stupendous victories, 
great trade and immense wealth, is now either from sins or from 
fatality of a great Empire, reduced to a few settlements and cities, 
and it is bard to say whether that State was smaller at the beginning 
than at the end. ’* p. 1. Thns grievously impressed with the dimin- 
ution of the Portuguese Empire in the East, our traveller compares 
Portuguese power in Asia to the four stages of human life,*-ms. in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, and old age. Its infancy began with the 
discovery of the routp round the Cape of Oood Hope to India during 
the happy reign of D. Manuel, and lasted 24 years, until that 
monarch’s death. The youth extended over 35 years of the reign 
of 0. Joao III., during which it grow and expanded. The age of 
perfect manhood was reached in the reign of D. Sebastiao, and 
lasted from 1561 to 1600. Daring«that period the national ten- 
dency was to preserve what had been acquired rather than to 
ulake new conquests. With 1600 began its old age, when the 
decline of the Portuguese in the East commenced. Various European 
powers deprived Portugal of her territories: the Dutch first, 
and the English afterwards. Although the latter had not deprived 
the Portuguese of so many places as the Dutch, still they were the 
first European nation to attack them, and, by aiding the Persians to 
conquer Ormuz, to prepare the way for the losses that followed. On 
perceiving their decline the Indian princes compelled the Portugoese- 
to dismantle and evacuate the forts they bad possessed in their terri- 
tories, from Arrakan to Golconda^ from Bengal to Kanara, from 
Muskat to Roriat. Wbda once their prestige was lost, they were 
treated with scorn and contumely. 

Padre Godiuho went from Goa to Bassein, and from the latter city 
he proceeded to Surat, where he embarked for the Persian Golf. He 
describes the city of Bassein and its environs in 1662 at length. As 
the condition of Bassein in those days also represented that of its 
dependencies, Bombay being one of them, I shall give a short sum- 
mary of his description, which is in every way precise and accurate. 

The city of Bassein was then surrounded by thick and high walls 
with eleven bastions at proportionate distances. Its circuit was a 
thousand geometrical paces. On one side the river formed a broad 
ditch, on the other the sea, and the rest was surrounded by water 
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from the river at high tides, making it an island. Its boundaries to 
the east and south-east were the kingdom of the Melique (Ahmed- 
uagar), to the north and north-east the territory of the Colie and 
Chooted, a frontier country, against whose assaults there were the 
fortresses of Manord and Asseri, and the palisade (tran^jusira) of 
liaybana, where the Captain-Qenepal had pitched his canip. 

The territory and jurisdiction Of Bassein extended from the Dantord 
river along eight leagues to Bassein^ aiid southward to the Mlands of 
Bombay and. Karanja, there was an additional distance of as many 
leagues. Tbeestenaion towards the continent was six seven leagnea* 
In all this district there were more than two thousand rillages, inhabit- 
ed by all sorts of people : Mahomedans, Christians and Hindus, enga- 
geJ in agricultnre, trade and mechanical industry. All these villages 
were in the possession of Portuguese families (cacados, literally 
* married ’) settled in Bassein, by grants from His Majesty, who was 
in the habit of bestowing them for services, reserving for himself the 
quit-rent (/oro), which amounted to the tithe or the tenth part (o 
dissimo) of their income (rendimcAfo).” 

Thus the city of Bassein not only possessed noble edifices, but also 
noble families, there not being an illustrious house in Portugal of 
which some descendants eould not be found there. Enchanted with 
the beautiful situation and the wholesome climate, the Fidalgos, 
or noblemen of Portuguese India, married and lived there, enjoying 
the large incomes they derived from the villages which the King had 
bestowed upon them for their services to the State, and passina on to 
their offspring from sons to grandsons, as among the heirs of great 
entailed estates {morgodoz) in Portugal. Padre Godinho ends by say- 
ing that there were so many dong, a title given to gentlemen and per- 
sons in post of honour in Portugal and Sp;.iii, among both men and 
women, that the city of Bassein itself came to be called Dom Basselh. 
{jSdo em Bagaim tantoo oa dona, asaim de homena, como de mulheraa, qua 
vieram a ehamar a aquella eidade dom Bagnim. Melagao ete,\ p. 11.) 

There were 300 Portuguese and 400 native Christian families, be- 
sides -Hindus and Moslems, not to mention the surrounding districts, 
which furnished 5,000 armed men. Within the walls there were 
four religious orders : Fran'ciscans, Dominicans, Augustinisns, and 
Jesuits with their convents, churches aud colleges. There were 
also two parish churches, viz., the Cathedral with a prior and 
four beneficed clergymen, and the church of Nossa Senhora da 
Tida, besides various churches outside the walls. These were tlie 
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ehurchies of Nossa Senhora dos Bemedios under the Dominicans^ that 
of Nossa Senhora dns Mer^SSf whose Vicar was an Augustinian monk, 
the ohuroh of S. Jo&o under a secular clergyman, the churches 
of Ifoasa Senhora da Gar^a, S. Thom4 and S. Miguel of Fury under 
the Jesuits, and those of Palle and of the Calvario under the Francis- 
cans. There were many cfther churches in the lands and islands of the 
Bassein jurisdiction, some under secular clergymen and others under 
the Franciscans and Jesuits. The latter had, since the time of St* 
Francis Xavier, the seminary of the catechumens under their direc- 
tion, where they had a large number of Mahomedans and Hindus 
to. be instrneted and catechised in the mysteries of the Christian faith 
with great profit to tbeir souls. 

In its secular affairs the city was governed by a captain, who bad 
under him twrive others officers commanding the garrisons of the 
forts and trenches or palisades which defended the estates and islands 
in the district of Bassein. In spiritual matters it was governed by a 
Vigario da Vara, whose jurisdiction was confined to the city and its 
suburbs, because the other lands had their own Vigarios da 
Yinra. In judicial affairs it was governed by an Ouvidor or 
Magistrate with the same extent of jurisdiction as the Captain. The 
revenues were administered by a Factor, appointed by the King. 

All these offices excepting that of the Vigario da Vara, were 
trienhial. The environs of Bassein were very cool (/resgraissimo) 
and. the neighbouring estates were full of tanks and plantations, rich in 
all kinds of Indian fruits, in which this city excelled all the northern 
localities, as iv did also in the great quantity of cane sugar produced 
and collected yearly at the caqabi, and sold to the English, Turks, 
Gujaratis, Arabs and. Baniis. Bice was equally abundant, consti- 
tuting the ordinary food in those parts, and was exported from Bas- 
sdin in all directions. Wheat was not produced in the territory 
of Bassein, but a great deal of it arrived there from the country of the 
Moslems, who brought it in caravans consisting of from ten to twenty 
thousand bullocks, reloading with salt, which they took back to the 
interior or mainland (ssrtac). There was also great abundance of 
timber brought from the territory of the Colie, which arrived by 
water, and, for this reason, all the fustas of the oar or rowing fleets 
maintained by the Eihg in India were built in the Bassein riVer. Very 
beautiful and strong galleons, galeots, and patachos were constructed 
of teakwood by native workmen, Mabomedan and Hindus, who were 
master builders, under the superintendence of Portuguese officers. 
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** In ooncluBion. ” says Padre Godinho, ** the land of Bassein is ver/ 
healthy, on account of its clear weather, temperate heat, and whole- 
some dimate. The water generally used in the city is brought from 
a fountain, which is on the other side of the river, at a point that juts 
out to the sea from the island of S&lsette, near the fort of the Agoada 
or watering place, in the village of Dungry. It is brought in boats 
for sale. The common people drink water from wells and tanks.’*' 
Ibidmf p. 13. 

From this description it seems that the effects of the terrible hur-^ 
ricane which had swept over the whole group of the'Bombay islands 
in 1618 (referred to while treating of the religious institutions of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood) had either been repaired- or forgotten 

This great disaster following an epidemic, which few escaped, 
though most recovered,” began on the 15th of May 1618. It 
has been described by one writer thus : — The ^ sky clouded; 
thunder burst, and a mighty wind rose. Towards nightfall a whirl*- 
wind raised the waves so high that the people, half dead from fear, 
thought that their city would be swallowed up. Many provision 
boats, which were lying at anchor off the shore, were dashed to pieces. 
In the city and in the villages, houses were thrown down or made un^ 
fit to live in. The monasteries and convents of the Franciscans and 
Augustinians were utterly ruined. The three latrgest churches in the 
city and both the house and the church of the Jesuits were unroofed 
and gaped in clefts almost past repair. Nothing was more hideous- 
than the destruction of the palm groves. Thousands of palms were 
tom out by the roots, and some the wind lifted through the air like 
feathers and carried great distances. The whole was like the ruin at 
the end of all things.” Ths Bombay Oaaetteor, Vol. XIV., p. 8K 
When the superior of the Jesuit College*' at Bassien^ Fr. Manuel 
da Costa, died some time before the hurricanob he was said to have 
foretold that the city was about to be visited with a grievous punish- 
ment. There were great sinneVs at Bassein in those days. 

There is a graphic account of this hurricane in the Aoitt Part ogueMO^ 
by Faria e Souza, Yol. III. He writes -e — ** In May 1618 a general 
and diabolical storm occurred in the neighbcNirhood of Bombairo. It 
began at Ba^aim on the 15th of that month and continued with suck 
violence that the people hid themselves in cellars, in continued dread 
lest their dwellings should be levelled with the earth ; and at 2 p% m. 
an earthquake destroyed many houses. The sea was brought into the 
eity by the wind } the waves roared fearfully the tops of the ohuschea 
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were 'Uown -off, and immense stones wen driren to vast distances ; 
two thousand penons were killed ; the fish died in the ponds, and 
moat of the churehea* as the tempest advanced, were ntterly destroyed. 
Many vessels were lost in the port. At Bombaim rizty sail of vessels 
with 'thmr cargoes and some aC their crews, fodndered.” Cf. Cordara's 
Hut. Sec. Jesti, Ycd. 'VI., p. 162 ; also Madra$ Journal, Vol. 
V., p. 175. 

This storm took place six yeara after the settlement of the English 
at Burat. Many years later, when Pietro Della Valle visited 
Bassein (Va}§i, 111., 131), he noticed that many buildings were 
rained from the great hurricane that had blown s few years before. 
As late as 1670 Og'lby (Atlu, Y., 214) speaks of an earthquake, 
whiob, in the beginning of the century, had swallowed many houses, 
in the room of which new ones had been built. But in 1670 this 
appears to have been a mere tradition, as Fr. dodinho, who knew 
all about Bassein, does not mention anything about it in 1662. If it 
was a fiust the houses must have been rebuilt, and the general prosperity 
«f the district of Bassein was folly restored, notwithstanding the 
calamity of soaicity supervening the disastrous hurricane, just as an 
q^emic of some sort of diseitee had preceded it. 

This pestilcDoe seems, from the symptoms described by oon- 
tempdrary writers, to have been the plague with which during the 
last two years we have become to ta^y fomiliar. It was, however, 
about the eud of the century that a general dutbreak of this disease 
took place. At first, at Agra, it continued for three snocessive years ; 
the epidemic appeared in the Emperor Aurangzebe’s camp in 1664, and 
again in 1689-; at' Burst in 1684 and in 1690 ; at Bassein in 1690, as 
well as at Bnlsar ; at Tatta, in Sind, in 1696, and in Bombay at 
intervals from 1689 td 1702. It reappeared again at intervals in 
different places in tbe nineteenth century, but possessing no great 
force or virulence until the present visitation which approadhes more 
in eharaeter’the epidemioa of 200 years ago. 

Dr. Gemelli Oareri, wlu> visited Bassein in 1695, writes : — “ Thqr 
(the inhabitants of Bassein) go tirither (the gardens) in the hottest 
weather to take the air, and get away from the'eontagious and pesti> 
lential disease oallad carasso, that used to infect all the eidea of the 
norUiern coast. It is exactly like a bubo, and so violent that it not 
only takes away all means of prepariiyj for a good end, but in a few 
hours depopulates whole cities.’* A Fepqps round the World, in 
ChurMlPe. Voyofiet, YoL lY., p. 191. The word earumo is evidently a 
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misspelling for the Foringuese coro^, whidi means a stone in some sort 
of fmitsach as cherry or olive. The Emperor Jehangir in his Memoira 
or autobiography, relating to the iSth year of that Monarch’s rdgn, 
cirea A. H. 1028, and some contemporary Mahomedan authors also 
refer to the pestilence as originatii^ in a gaiU ” or " dhma*\ These 
words are vernacnlar, being derived from sfitfir goli which means 
a bnllet^ or a pill, and tgest (dhmga) which means grain” or **'Com ’* 
indicating, like coropo, the nature of the enlargement of the lyniphatie 
glands. 

Since Bombay has had a written history great hnnioanesk 
ezclnmve of frequent minor (^clonic disturbances, appears to have been 
visiting it periodically, at least once every center^ . After the disaitrons 
hnrricane of the 15th of May 1618, there was one other on the 
11th of September 1742, and a third one on the 15th of June 1887. 
SeUetiont, etc., Vol. I., p. XLIV., have thefollowing:— ”On the 
11th September 1742 Bombay was visited by a cydone which 
brought great devastation. The Records state that the gale was so 
excessive, ’as has not been exceeded in the memory of any one now 
on the spot.’ Together with the wind, there was rain which ponred 
down in torrents. Att the dhips in harbour were forced from theif 
anchors. The roval ships ‘Somerset * and ’Salisbury’ running foul 
of each other were much damaged, and a large vessel belonging to a 
Mahomedan gentleman was driven ashore. The front house at Maaa- 
gon was unroofed by tbe force of the wind, and a battery the Drivei 
the walls of which were of stones, and several small gnardhonses were 
blown down.” 

Referring to the hnrricane of 1742 the Materials, ete., Vol. I., 
p. 280, says : — “ This day had an exceedingly hard storm of wind and 
rain. The ships in the road drove from their anchors, and a largo 
Moor ship parting her cables ran ashore between Cross Island and 
Dongrie. The Somersett and Sidisbnry ran fbul, the Somersett break, 
i^geher main yard and part of the quarter galley, and receiving, it is 
believed, other damage ; the Salisbary’s head was carried away and 
part of the cutwater. The gale was so excessive as not been aseeeded 
in the memory of many now on the spot.” The Masagon Fort honse 
was untiled, the thatched posts at Cooley and 8idi Bandars were 
blown -down ; the Drong Battery, Snri (Sewn) booses and sheds wars 
also untiled, and Kandalb and Marine Batteries damaged. 

R ega r d ing the hnrricane of the year 1837 the MimthJjf Miiedltmff, 
p. 68, says:— “On the 15th June 1837, Bombay WM the sosne of 
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Rii awful atorm-^it rained and blew, and howled furiously : trees and 
houses were tom down: the island was deluged with water ; on the 
Bombay green (the place now occupied by the gardens in front of the 
Town Hall) the water which had collected rose to the waist, numbers 
of shipping were tom from their anchorages and were driven up or 
down the harbour-^the loiis on that eventful night has been computed 
at not less than £ 300,000 to property in various forms ; and the loss 
of numbers of lives/* 

Th^ Bombay Gazette of that week has the following: — **The bay 
was itrewn with bales of cotton and wrecks of boats and ships ; in the 
Back 9ay the dead were washed out of their graves and floated about 
the shore .... The roofs of .the terraces in the Fort were carried 
away in the mass and* were to be seen floating along on the wind 
as if they had been but mere Pullicat handkerchiefs. Out of near]|y 
fifty vessels in the harbour scarcely more than six were to be found 
which had'not sulFered from the gale/’ Four hundred houses in the 
town are said to have been destroyed, and the East India Company 
lost two steamers and two ships of its fleet. 

Besides these great periodic hurricanes occurring once in a century, 
them have been occasional minor byolones not less disastrous in caus- 
ing ravages. One of these took place on the 5th of September 1698, 
when Bombay was visited by a hard gust of wind from the east and 
south-east with thunder, lightning and rain, which continued for some 
time ^ but no great harm was done. Materials^ etc., Yol. 1., p. 14. 
On thaSOthof November 1702 a furioiis storm destroyed all the 
small boats of the island, and the mango, jack and palm trees were 
blown down. The wind destroyed almost the whole produce of the 
island and wrecked the greater part of the shipping. p. 139 ; 
and Bruce’s Annals, III., ^p. 502-3. This terrible cyclone was pre- 
ceded ^y an outbreak of the plague, which carried off some hundreds 
of its inhabitants, reducing the Europeans to the small number of 
seventy-six men. 

On the 9th of November 1740 another frightful storm in Bombay 
destroyed three grabs completely armed and equipped. Again, on a 
Sunday, the 7th of March 1762, a very violent gale of wind did con- 
sideraUe damage to the amall craft in and aboflt the harbour, throw- 
ing down great quantities of the coooanut trees, and in other respects 
greatly damaging most of the oarts (kartas) and houses on the island. 
7^d.i p. 848. Then another terrific storm passed over Bombay in 
November 1799, bn^ although the water was very much agitated 
260 
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not a single Stone was displaced. Ibid.^ p. 431. This was followed 
by the great fire of 1803, which calamitous event caused the loss to 
the town of about twenty lakhs of rupees in house property and about 
thirty lakhs of merchandise apd movables. But to this great mis- 
fortune I shall refer again further on. The last severe storm was that 
of 1854, which also caused considerable daniaxe to the island. 

We have no trustworthy statistical records of the several divisions 
of the province of Bassein. There is, however, an article, under the 
heading of Ba^aim, in the Oahimte Litierarto of 1850, Yol. I Y., p. 
217, which bears no date^ but which states that us statistics were 
collected subsequent to the cession of Bombay. It carries the infbtai- 
ation of its revenue down to 1720, which is hss than two decades 
earlier than the capture of the district by the Mardthas on the 19th 
of May 1739. Though I cannot guarantee its authenticity still it is 
worth while to translate it, as it is interesting. It runs thus r— 1. 
The Saibana de Bagaim comprehends the ca^abe (villa) of the same 
name, with 16 pacarias and 8 hortaa, the cagabe de Agagaim with 20 
pacarias and IQ hortaa The pragana Salga^ with^lB villages (aldeas) 
and 3 lands (terras). The pragana Hera with 20 villages. The pragma 
Coma with 25 villages and 2 sarretores. The pragana Anjor with 19 
villages and 7 sarretores. 2. The eagah% de Tanam had 8 pacarias. 
8. Theislandof Sdlsette had a prayana with 95 villages. 4.The tiv/aiKl 
of Caranja had the cagabb of the island, the land (terra) of Bendolao 
and the three islands of Navem, Seveon and of the Elephant. 5. The 
island of Bella flpr de Sambayo had the ^ragiOna Panaehena lAih 80 
villages. The pragana Cairana with 17 villages, and thepr^^aaa els 
Sambayo with 17 villages. 6. The Pragana Manorti bad 42 villages, 
and one sarretor. Lastly Pragana Aseerim had 88 villages and .6 
pacarias. 

**The fo^t of Bassein of the Invocation of SL Sebastian wao 
built on the 20th of January 1535 by Nnno da Cnnha, that date 
being dedicated to that saint. It consisted of a wall with hta* 
tions, famished with 90 pieces of ordnaoce, of which 27 were of 
bronze, and 70 swivel-guns, 7 being of bronze. The other diitriota 
were also fortified with different bastions, forts and towen^ •fur- 
nished with' 127 pieces of ordnance, of which 88 were of teoua^ 
and 118 of swivel^uns. There were '21 vosoela eqnippri /wHii 
artillery, some with 18 and others with 16 caunoiis. Its jpopnlatha 
in 1720 was 60,499, of whieh 58,131 were Christians and 890' Boro» 
peans. Its revenno in 1686 was 172,920 zerafiuib vid inqiniitaiw 
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91,588; in 1709 revenue 194,798, expenditure lOO^lGl ; in 1718- 
1719, revenue 810,779, expenditure 315,426 ; in 1729 revenue 
nmounting to 914,125. 

** The religious edifioes were the Cathedral (S6 Matrix) with one 
▼tear End four beneficed elerityinen, 13 churches, 5 convents, and one 
retreat for girls. The ecclesiastical expense amounted to 14,367.’* 

This short extract gives us a more or less accurate idea of the 
condition of the surroundings of Bombay some few years after its 
cession. The Becolhimento de Donsedaa or Retreat for Girls ” was an 
institution for receiving young ladies, mostly orphans. There was no 
nunnery in Qassein, but the wealthy ciiiaens of that once rich city 
hadcontributed towar'is a fund raised by two hundred Tertiary sisters 
to'erect a monastery for the nuns of St. Clara. The sums collected 
amounted to 200,000 xerafins, a fairly large sum considering the high 
Valne of money at that period. But .the erection of the nunnery of St. 
Monica,' fonnded in 1606 by the celebrated Archbishop, D. Fr. Aleixo 
de MeneaeS| who gave it the rule of St. Augustine, prevented the idea of 
building the monastery of St. Clara being carried out. The amount 
collected was then«handed over to Fr. Miguel de 8. Boaventura, who 
with those 200,900 xerafins built in 1602 the ollege of St. Bonaventure 
of the Order of the Franciscans, at aume distance and to the west of 
their chief house in Goa. This college, which was considerably im- 
proved by clip 'Provincial Fr. Antonio de Padua, was sufficiently large, 
^though its church was rather small. It was destined for the young 
p/ofessed- members of the Order who had just entered on their 
studies of philosophy and theology. 

The church and convent of St. Monica to whifih Archbishop Mene- 
ses gave the rule of St. Augustine, dedicating it to the holy mother of 
that celebrated doctor, baa some lustorical interest for Bombay. The 
principal ladies who first entered the monastery of St. Monica were two 
ladies from Thdna, D. Philippa Ferreira and D. Maria de Si, mother 
and daughter who, after -their proffosion as nuns, assumed the names 
of Soror. Philippa da Trindade and Soror Maria do Espirito Santo. 
See M.. V. Abren’s Beal Uoeteiro de Santa Monica^ Nova-Goa, 1882, 
pp. ZVlIl., et eeq. 

The story connected mth the foundation of this’ nunnery is highly 
interesting, but there is hardly room here for more than a reference to 
a few salient points. D. Philippa Ferreira was bom at Ormnz^ daughter 
of Bekhioir Cerniche and Elena Mendes. She married Gaspar Lousada 
do 8a of Thina .about 1580. . A daughter was bora to them on the 
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7fch of Jane 1589. and when the child had reached her sixth year 
her father died. D. Philippa was grieved and gave up the world, 
its lust and its pride, although she had been brought up in great 
luxury, and had not less than 200 female slaves amongst her servants, 
her husband being a sort of Christian Nab&b in the city of Tiiina, 
amongst the other nabobs and rijas. Having one day fallen sick 
she made a vow to go to Bassein and perform a novena or nine days 
devotion in honour of 8. Nicolau Tolentino in the church of the 
Augustine monks in that city. Here the curate of Abe churebf FTei 
Diogo de Sant Anna, having highly appreciated her virtues, recom- 
mended her as well as her daughter to the Archbishop to be received 
as nuns. On the way ftqin Bassein to Goa the suffered a shipwreck 
and lost a considerable fortune. But without losing their presence 
ct mind they embarked on board another vesadi and arrived at Goa 
in 1604. The convent of St. Monica having been built, Soror Philippa 
was appointed its first prioress. She died on the Stb of July 1626, 
when her daughter, fairer than her fair mother, who might have been 
greeted in the words of Horace : — ** O Maire puUhrafilia pvlchrioTr* 
was elected to fill up the place. 

She died on the 15th of August 1619. Her epitaph aaysi — ** The 
mortal remains of the servant of God, Maria do Espirito Santo, a 
native of Thana, and founder of this monastery, died on the 16th of 
August 1619.” OpiM cit. p. 22. 

Of the 661 nuns professed into the monsstery of St. Monmin 
Goa, from the 7th of September 1607 to the Slat of December 1884, 
when the admissions ceased, there were 2 ladies from Bombay, 1 
from Mahim, 33 frofii Bassein, 4 from Tarapnr, 1 from Snrat and 14 
from Daman. J5fd, p. 146. 

In the year 1697, a little over three decades after Bombay was 
ceded to the British Crown, the province of Bassein was decaying ra^ 
pidly, although the religious elenfent showed yet no sign of any pal-, 
pable decline. Padre Francisco de Souza, tbeii wrote ; — **Tfais 
city (Bassein), formerly rich and populous, Mow poor and much 
ruined, . . lies 72 leagues distant from Goa. It is siurrounded by 
beautiful walls .... There are three convents of the religions, 
one of St. Dominic, the second of Si. Augnstine and the thfard .of St. 
Francis*; one college 'of the Soeiety (of Jesus) with a sediiliaryi 
a house for the catechumens, a scfaobl for boys, and a grammar olass. 
There is a house of the Misericordia and hospital under the diiraotion 
of the Brothers of St. John of God. The number of families does 
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not exceed 3,400, divided into two pariahes, among whom there 
may be 500 Hindos. The population of the whole territoiy belong- 
iug to this province (Comarca), ezclnsive of the island of Sdlsette, 
is more than 91,000 soula^ of whom 17,000 are Gentiles and 14,000 
Christians, distributed among eleven parishes under secular clergy 
and religiops mendicants/* Oriente Conquistado^ C. 1, D. 1, p. 55. 

Fifteen years later a nstive secular clergyman by name Leonardo 
Paes, who wrote a curious little work on miscellaneous subjects, from 
astronomy to the description of Bassein, which he writes Ba^aym 
and also Bacay, gives a short account of Bombay and its surround- 
ings, as they were known to the Portuguese priest in 1712. He says 
that the Bassein Fort had eleven bastions, ^wbose names he giyes at 
length, while Ohaul had only nine, with their respective names, 
mostly derived from Saints. In the city of Bassein, besides the cathe- 
dral {Igrej^ Matrix) with its fngario da vara and four benejiciados, 
there was the chlirch of the Misericordia, the parish church of Nossa 
Seiihora da Vida, and that of Nossa Senhora da Annunciacao under the 
care of the monks ofSt* Augustine, There were also the convents of St, 
Francis, St. Dominic, and St. John of God, the College of the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus and one Retreat for girls. Outside the Fort, 
northwards, there were the hermitage {Ermida) with a chapel attached 
to it of St. Lazarus, and the parish churches of S. Joao, N. Senhora 
dos Remedios, N. Senhora das Merc6s, and Monte Calvario of the 
Franciscans; eastwards the churches of N. Senhora da Graca, S. 
Thom:, and S. Miguel of Pury in charge of the Jesuits. The terri- 
tory of Bassein produced much rice, wheat, the sugar-cane, of which 
sugar was manufactured, and great abundauce-of plantains. 

** To the district of Bassein,** he says, ** belonged Karanja with its 
Fort, Bellaflor (Bdapor) und the great island of Silsette, with the cele- 
brated town of Ihana) which is vast and has several convents, and the 
towns of Mahyn^ Bandara and Bombaim, all separated by rivers. On 
the other side Bombay,' in the villages of His Majesty of , the Bas- 
sein jurisdiction, there was a Hindu Captain, a Rajput by name Pat- 
ecar, who with. 500 lasoars and 20 hpraes defended them. The King 
had granted him twenty-four villages, which once belonged to the 
Sabayot A* mentioned by Diogo do Couto (Dec. 8, Lib. 1, Cap. 80), 
the last possessor of these villages being Essagy Rage Patecar.” 

^ In the island of Sdlsette there is the harbour and Fort of'Versoya, 
which the Arabs invaded on .the 26th of February 1700, during the 
viceroyalty of the Almotacer A. L. G. da Camara Coutinho, with 
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four frigntes and twelve terrequios (also mitten tarranquins, probably 
the taforeaa of the time of xVlbnquerqaet a sort of Indian ehips) and 
1,500 men/* Promptuario^ etc., p. 63-G4. 

The fort of Versova was taken possession of by the Arabs at a 
time when the garrisons of the province of Baseein were engaged in 
a war with the chieftain of Janjira. Bat the general of Bassein, 
Pedro Vas Soares Bacelar, went with a handful of men to oppose 
him, when the Arabs evacuated Versova and marched to Bandera, 
landing at the village of Manorym. Some troops from Dam^n, 
and two frigates that came in time from Goa to convey the fleet of 
the north, under the command of Fernao Sodr6, who was wounded 
in the action, foaght bravely against the enemy, compelling him to 
retreat after saffering a great loss. 

The fort of Ohaul hid nine bastions, as mentioned by Leonardo 
Paes, -almost all bearing the names of ‘Salats. There were six ohurches 
there within the waits— the Cathedral, the Misericordia,Bt. Paul, the 
CAIlege of the Society of Jeans, and the monasteries of SU Dominic, 
St. Augustine and St.* Francis. lAid., p, 64. 

The last written Portuguese record of the ooudition of the territory 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay is a report on the defences of the 
city of Bissein and its dependenoies, written by AndrA* Ribeiro Gou< 
tinho in 1728. Bat this is a technical or military report, and has 
hardly anything to do with the social and religious condition of the 
people around Bombay. 0 Chronista de Tisauary^ Yol. 1., pp. 29 
€t aeq. About twelve years afterwards the province of Bassein was 
lost. Of the Portuguese rule after the extinction of its political power, 
there remained but two vestiges, religious and social, both of them 
happily durable in their effects. 

Of numerous convents, churches, colleges, chapels and hermit- 
ages under the Bassein jurisdiction there are now but few extant, 
repaired or rebuilt, most of them being in complete ruins or hAviog 
entirely disappeared. Some new churches have been built, since 
the cession of Bombay, and the capture of Bassein, of Th4na and of 
Ksranja by the llnrAthas, bat they are poor structures compared 
with the imposing buildings of the prosperous period of the Portu- 
guese rule in India. 

Of the ehurohes extantb old and new, the largest number now 
belongs to the digqeie of the Bishop of Damdn, since the establish- 
ment of the rcgulsr Roman Catholic hiersTcby in India in .1887. 
The Roman Catholic Church in India hu now attained to' a higher 
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degrc? of organisation bot^ hj the institntioo of epiacopstes and 
by tiie fonpation of new dioeeaea. The creation of thO' new diocese 
of Damln to which 'is annexed ^he title of Archbishop ad honorem of 
Orangaporei* may be traced to the Bull fTniiianA BaluH§ of the lat 
of September 1886 , anbaeqnent to the aigning of the concordat be* 
tween the Holy See and Hie Majesty the Kina of Poringah D. Luiz 
1, on the 28rd of Jpne of that year* This diocese embraces among 
other districts the city of Bombay, .the varado of Thant and the island 
and distriot of Bassein. In the island nf Bombay, ezclnsiye of the 
ehurobes belonging to the Jesuit mission of the Propaganda fVde, all 
hnilt after the cession of Bombay, there are 5 Portuguese chorches, 
three of them being* anterior to the cession, and 5 filial chapel^. 
The population of these parishes amounts to *5,480 souls. The 
Yarado of Thand, sp called from being under the direct admio- 
istration of a Vigarid da Yaray an ecclesiastical dignitary subordinate 
to the Bishop of tiie diocese, embraces the islands of Sdisette, Daravi, 
and Uran or KariiDja. There are in this varsdo 18 chief chnrches^ 
5 aggregated and 7 filial chapels, the Christian population subject 
to that Yarado being, 25, 51 6. The island and district of JBasseihposspss 
10 chnrches and 1 filial chapel, its Catholic population amounting to 
16,282 souls. 

At the time of the cession of Bombay to the British the Porta-* 
guese monuments besides the castle with its fort, priory and 
warehouse, were two churches in Bombay, two in Mdhim and 
a prirate chapel at Mazagon, whioh was eventually raised to the rank 
of a parish church, after rebuilding and enlargning the old temple, of 
which .1 shall treat more at length hereafter. 

The following extract from the travels of Dr. Fryer begun in 1672 
and. finished in 1681, affords aocnrate information of the condition 
of Bombay at that period. After describing the Bombay Castle, 
which be considered to be ** a pretty well seated, but ill-fortified 
bouse I four brass guns being the defence of the whole island, unless 
a few chambers housed in small towers., in oonvenient places to scour 
the Malaban, who heretofore have been more insolent than of late; 
adverting not only to seize tbeir cattle, but depopulate whole 
villages by their outrages.'* Dr. Fryer refers to the environs of the 
Castle as ddicate gardm^ voiced to be the pleasantest ill India ; 
intended rather for wanton dalliance, love’s artillery, than to make 
resistance against .on invading foe." The towniwas at some distance 
from the FovV ** in which conftisedly lived the Englisb, Povtur 
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gaeie, Topues, Grentooa, Moon, Cooly CkristianB, most fisher* 
men/* a town, moreoeer, that was *'a fnll mile in length, the 
honsas are low, and thatched with tfleas (the Portuguese ola or 
oUa, adopted from Tulu, the leaf of the palm-tree) of the ooooa-trees, 
all but a few the Portugals left, and tome few the Company have 
built. ” Then passing through the town he noticed that “the custom- 
house^ and warehouses, are tiled or plastered, and instead of glass, 
UM panes' of ojater-aheUa for their windows/* There was also a 
fairly handsome baaar at the end of the town, looking into the field, 
where oowa and bnffaloes graa^. Dr. Fryer finally fthind that in this 
field (modern Esplanade, where cows and buffaloes are Still grasing) 
“ the Portuguese hare a j^retty housd and chnrch with orehards of 
Indian fruit adjoining.** A New Jeeeunt, ete., pp. 63 — 67. 

This pretty house and ohareh, the only parish church of the 
island of Bombay, was situated in the middle of the field* or Es- 
planade, with “orchards of Indian fruit adjoining.’* It had 
in front a little cross on a stone pedestal about four feet high, 
which waa standing on the original site, transferred to where the 
Blphinstone High School now is^ and risible as IsM as 1867, when 
it was removed to make room for the buildings which hare risen 
since then and now occupy its place. This Church on the Es- 
planade, whose ezaot site is now unknown, was probably situated to 
the east of the Cmickshank Road, over agaiost the white stone cross 
near the Marine Lines. Its walle once witnessed a scene which 
in April 1687 caused a great o mmotion and stir in the little 
Christian community of the island. It was nothing Idas than 
the conversion of a Protestant* to the Roman Catholio faith, 
^e proselyte was one Eathannel Thorpe, son of Lieutenant 
Thorpe, deceased. The Porimguese priest who ohristenpd anu 
reomved him in bis own parish ehnrch ^ns a Franciscan, ^rey 
Joio da Gloria. This conversion, as the Deputy-Governor Sir J. 
WybOrneandCounmlat Bombay informed His Exoellenqrpod Council 
at Sm^ on the 15th of. April 1687, was *' a* business of ill eonse* 
qnence.** 

The priest having been guilty of high treason for having persuaded 
a British Ml^t to withdraw from his obodienoe to his Sng|tb that 
of the Pope, waa l^ally apprebendedw Although the priest went 
of his own accord 10 the Deputymovemor to beg his pudon, eon- 
ftssing at the same tinM that TIuHrpe had come .to him to be made a 
Bomaa CaHiolie sevenl Umm befbre he did it, stiRlhe poor priest 
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mt Icept ia enttodj antU farther orders were removed from His 
BioeUeii^ of Sant eboat him. Thoipe, oa the other head, whea 
apprehended and bronght to esamination, said' that Sba priest had 
told him that it was mneh better for his soul to be a Roman Cothblis 
than to fire in the English Ohm^. He wae theieapon set free. 
Frej JoSob howereri was oommitted by Jodge Vanze on the 11th of 
April 1687 S prisoner to the oonnly jail in the ban&r, aod'laid in the 
room where lliorbom was. At lartiiy the earnest inteioeasion of tha 
ViearoflCfliim and another Padre, the Depnty'Gorernor Mr. Stanley 
imd Mr.'JessopOrdered him to be removed from the common jail to 
hia . own parish ehareh ** where he is eondned with a goard over 
him to see that he does not escape nor act in the chnreh nntil year 
Ezcelleiity's pleosote be Iri^n what . ahall be done in the matter.^' 
The lesnlt is not known. Seltetiona, Vol. I., pp. 157-158. Cf. Mate. 
riaU, VoL lir., pp. 527-528. 

At a eonsOltatlon held on the lOtii of May 1789 it was resolved 
thatadearaneeroandtheTownWall shonld bemade. Although the 
passes of' the island were tendered defensible, the town waD, being no 
mom than eleven fret ' in height reekmung np to the cordon, was 
thought to be unfit to .resist batteries from an enemy determined 
to effreta landing on the island. And the eocoa*nnt trees and honses 
near the wall, besidee the shelter they would give to an ottaokbg 
foTCOk would fturnish ready msterial frr raising batteries. It was 
therefi>re resolved that a line of one' hundred yards be drawn round 
the town wall, by cutting down the oocoa-nut trees and demolishing 
the houses. It waa also resolved that a oomputation be made of tiie 
value of aU trees and honses that may be necessary to rdmove within 
that space. 

This resolution does net seem to have been carried out for some 
time, for as late as 1742 it is said that the removal of all trees 
and houses round the town wall, to the distance of at least point, 
blank shot, would eauae expense and loss to the island 
amounting to a very great sum. MaUriaUf VoL II., pp. 438 et aeq. 
But about March 1757, ftom a petition addressed by the Bombay 
fasondars (Portuguese /lumdnrot or proprietors) praying a oonsi- 
deration for their eoeba-nut trees out down within that distance^ it 
appears that the Government passed another resolution toeuldown 
trees nothin the distance of 400 yards round the town walL 

And now came t!he tnm of the Portuguese church on the Esplanade 
to be removed. On the 29th of July 1760 it is Koorded that the 
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Portugaese church being conBiderably within 400 yards of the town wall 
and some of the walls being four feet thick and built of chunam and 
stone, it would prove of the utmost consequence to the defence of the 
island if attacked by a European enemy. The principal engineer 
was therefore directed to give the priests belonging to the church 
notice to pull down the said church and pitch it in a proper place to 
which the materials would be removed and the church rebuilt. Ihidt 
p. 531, and vol. II, pp. 332-33. 

Within a few days from receiving the notice, the three priests be- 
longing to the Portuguese church on the Esplanade said that they 
were ready to comply with the orders to puli down the church, but 
were in want of workmen and a proper site for rebuilding it. It 
was then arranged that there being no other people to spare, they 
should get the Christian Militia^ and, as for a proper spot for rebuild- 
ing the Portuguese church, it was inquired of the owner of the Umar- 
kh4di house at what terms he was vnlling to dispose of it, as well as 
whether Abraham Bdva, proprietor of the oaft (horta) Kolbhdt, 
would permit of houses being built therein for the inhabitants on the 
proposed terms, the Collector bemg directed to give one of the Hon- 
ourable Company’s oarts Qmta$) in exchange for EoIbh£t. At last 
one Manuel Barreto sold his oart (Portuguese horta\ which was 
valued by the vereadores (another Portuguese term to be explained 
hereafter) of Bombay at Bs. 1,019 and received in exchange the 
carts {Jiortas) Beliauri and Bomb&la at M4him, belonging to the 
Honorable Company, which were valued by the vereadores at 
Rs. 988. 

The valuation of the Portuguew church on the Esplanade was esti- 
mated in 1760 at Bs. 18,675-3-95, being Bs. 7,565-3-75 less than 
that computed by Captain Hugh Cameron in 1755, the decrease 
being chiefly due to Captain Cameron having allowed for the church 
wall according to its present thickness of four feet, whereas 2^ feet 
were sufficient for the new church. Ibid. Vol. III., p. 532. 

It is thus evident that the Portuguese church on the Esplanade 
was a strong building, in return for which the three priests ob- 
tained a rickety church, which soon required rebuilding. A writer 
in the Monthly Miscellany ^ 1850, p. 24, says:— -“Of these latter 
(churches), is the Cathednd Church of TSfossa Senhora de Eaperan^a 
(Our Lady of Hope) in Kalkadevi, built within the last twenty years 
upon ground allotment and funds provided by Government^ for an 
effifice existing upon the Esplanade and almost facing the Elphin- 
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stone Institntion (the old Elphinstone High School to the eastward 
of the Small Cauaea Court), the Oorernment requiring the plot (or 
additional room) for the manoeuvres of the soldiery stationed upon the 
island. This church is generally entrusted to the Vicar-Goneral of 
the Pope’s party, and that recognised by the Government.” 

According to a writer 'U the Bombay Quartoiiy Rtmeta, Vol. tTT„ 
p. 3A: " There were three forts in addition to the Castle, five Por- 
tuguese Churches, and the stunted walls of an Engliali Church which 
had been commenced hy Sir George Oienden. The Court of Direc- 
tors had sent oc.^ an order in 1710 that all cocoa-nut and toddy-trees 
standing within a mile of the principal fort should be felled, hot it 
was some time before this was strictly enforced.” It was not until 
£0 years later that this order was carried out. 

Then in the same Review, Vol. v., p. 168, it is said that **The 
arrangements without the walls were so bad, that the town was 
ill-fitted to resist an invasion of a regular army. It was commanded 
by an eminenoe, forty-nine and a quarter feet in height, and three 
hundred and thirty feet yards distant from the Mandavie bastion, 
called Dungaree hilL To prevent this from tolling into the enemy’s 
hands, a small tower had been raised, bnt it was slightly built, and 
could easily be approached under cover of houses, hedges, and an 
old Roman Catholic Church. Indeed the weakness of all the 
fortifications at once struck the eye of even unscientific men, and it 
was obvious that the works of defence had little connection or 
harmony with one another.” The strange vicissitudes this ” Old 
Roman Catholic Church” has undergpue during the last century and 
a half will be treated of at length in the Appendix C. 

With regard to the industry and agriculture of Bombay, which 
seem to have remained unaltered during the Portuguese period down 
to the cession of the island to the British, Dr. Fryer writes : — 

On the backside of the towns of Bombmm and Maijm (Bombay and 
Mahim) axe woods of cocoes (under which inhabit the Banderines, — 
Bhanddrisb — those that prune and cultivate them), these hortoes 
(hortas) being the greatest purchase and estates of the island, for 
some miles together, till the sea breaks in between them, over against 
which, up the bay a mile^ lies Massegonng (Masagon), a great fish- 
ing town, peculiarly notable Ibr a fish called bumbelo, the suste- 
nance of the poorer sort, who live on them and batty, a coarse sort of 
rice, and the wine of the coooe called toddy. The ground between 
thii and the great breach is well ploughed, and bears good battv. 
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Hen the Pottngnew ha?e another ehnreh and religicmg hoon he* 
longing to the Francisoans.'* 

"Boyond it ia FWelli where th^ hare another ehnreh, and 
demeenee belonging to the Jesoite, to wiSeh appertaine Siam (Sion) 
manured by Oolmnbeena (Knnbis), husbandmen, when lire 'the 
Fraases (Portngueae.Air'MM * corruption of pari4$) or porten alao^ 
of which tribes hare a mandadon (Portuguese nundador) at 
luperintendent, who give an account of them to the English, and 
being born under the same degree of alarery, am generdly men 
^annical than a atmnger would be towards them ; sVthat them needs 
no other taskmaster than one of their own tribe, to keep them in awe 
by a rigid suljection. " Oput eit, p. 67. 

Both the Masagon and Parel churohes belonged to the Franeisoans, 
but the demesnes of Parel to the Jesuits. The ohnrches of Notsa 
Ser^utra da Esperanga, on the Esplanade^ one of the. oldest of the five 
churches, indnding the two at Upper and Lower Mdhim or 8. Miguel 
and Eossa Senhota da Salva^So, respectively, also belonged to the 
Frandscans. The invocation of NoasaSenhom da Esperanfa was com* 
mon to this order. They had one in Qoa, in the village of Candolim, 
and several others in the province of Bardea. That of Oandolim 
is still extant, having been built in 1560. This village was the 
residence of Ae eelebnted fiunily of the Pintos, some of whose 
members wen at the end of the last and beginning of present century 
distinguished military oflBeen in the army of the Peshm in the 
Deccan. They an nferred to by Grant Duff in his Hiatory of the 
Mardthae, and by other writers of that eventful period. This 
dinrch u well as that of Eagoa in Bardea wen built in the same 
year, during the government of the famous pnlate D. Qaspar 
de Le&o Pereira. The Panl ohnrdi was eventually turned into 
a Government House, and is now a Hospital for contagions 
diseases. 

Beferring to the Roman Catholic Churches of Bombay it may be 
useful to allude hen in detail to their foundation, endowments and 
the various changes they have undergone during the Portuguese 
period' down to the present time. The ancient constitution of the 
island being feudal, the omwn lands wen granted to private indivi- 
duals and to reU^no corporations on the pi^eiit of a qnit4ent for 
a 6zed period or in perpetuity. The Jesuits of Bandom daimed for 
themselves as well as for their ooUege and mission in Japan a con* 
ndenble extent of land in those ‘riUages and other ri^ta in the 
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iiluidy of which I shall speak further on. The monasteryof 8(« 
Monica in C(oa was also the owner of one or more Tillages in the 
ilpland of Stiaette. 

Later on,, a chapelt raised in course of time to the rank of the 
church of Maiagon, was huilt, and also placed in the eharge of the 
EVandscana^ the first Lord of the Manor of Masagon, Antonio 
PenNC, and his dcscendantst Sousas and TsToru, making consider* 
able endowments to it. This ehureh was enlarged and rehult 
in the 17th century by Buy de Sousa. Then it was renewed 
in dune 1810, 'ind blessed by the visitor sent 1^ the Archbishop of 
Goa, Padre JoSo de Sousa e Silra, on the 1st of October 1811, and 
lastly consecrated by the Archbishop Torres on the Ibtb of Fch' 
maiy 1844. It is one of the largest dburohes in Bombay, and well 
situated. 

The grants or leases of villages in Bombay, dating from the year 
1534^ often hands very rapidly. With the exception of one 

leaser however, by Martim Affonso de Sousa, all the others were 
effected dating the viceroyalty of O. Joio De Caatio; and the names 
of the grantees varied considerably within a short period by drath 
or as well as by abandonment or exchange. Simfie 

Botdho himself was aware of this when he wrote :-**"Some of these 
villagea were abandoned, others lapsed by death, some were granted 
to new persona and others were rented. Thus no credit can be given 
to of persona to whom ^ villages were granted (in 1548). 
For this reason I make here this declaration rigned by me to-day, 
the 10th of October 1564.” Tomboy p. 205. This declaration dears 
up many difficnltie% for the repeated changes in the names of the 
within • short time caused considerable confusion in the 
of evcnts. This was the case with 4he lease of the four 
villages of Parcl, yadflo, Bion and Varlf, written by Botelho Parell, 
Yardla, Syva and Yardl. They were granted by D. Jo&o de Castro 
in 154B and confirmed by the Vieeroy D. Affonso de Moronha (1550* 
1554) to Mannd Barrio for the quit-rent of 418 pardaoaa year. 
J5ul, p, 167. But at the time of the cesrion of this island to the 
H witiah, di these villages, with the exception of Yarli, which formed 
an annexe of the of Maaagonand the prqwrtyof the Tavoras, 
bdongad to the JesuitB of Bandora, and were within a few years 
annewmrjui the East India Company, as we shall sec further on. 
The I P— may be said of the island of Pnrf or the Elephanta, which 
in 1548 was leased to Joio Pins for 106 pardaos (IKd, p. 158)i 
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but was ill 1684, accprdin^f to Antonio Bocano, tho property of the 
CJaptain of the Fort of Karanja, Fcmao de Sampayo da Cnnha. 
(0 CAronista de Tiasuary, Yol. III>, p> 261.) 

Again, the island of Bombay was in 1548 the properly of Mcstre 
Diogo^ who paid annually the qnib-rent of 1432} pardaos. (i4td, p. 
161.) In 1663 it was owned, as we hare seen above, by Qarcia da 
Orta. {Colloquios, 22,28 and 84.) And at the time of its cession 
to the British Crown it was the property of D. Ignes de Miranda, 
widow of D. Rodrigo de Monfanto* as proved by the convention of 
Humphrey Cooke. 

It is a singular coincidenoe, that, like the seven districts of the 
provinoe of Bassein, the island of Bombay should also be divided by 
the early Portuguese into seven villages, eta: — Mahim, Bombaim, 
Farell, Varella, Syva, Varell and Masaguio. Mdhim was the ca{ab4 
or head of the group, and had its own mandovim or custom-house. It 
wasnot leased as a whole to any one. It must have been parcelled 
out into many leases, as was the case later on. The remaining sis 
villages, out of which four, according to Sim&o Botelho, were declared 
to have been leased, in 1648, to Manuel Ser^, vw : — Parel, Vaddla, 
Sion and Yarlf, were ail of them annexed to the ca9ab4 of Mdhim. 
And the large village of Masagon was granted to Antonio Pessoa, a 
conspicuous figure iu the early annals of tho Portuguese in Western 
India. 

Antonio Pessoa is mentioned as a brave Ciqitain of both ^rmy and 
navy, by Caspar Correa, as was the case in those days^ of promiscuous 
employment and general usefulness. In 1625 during the Governor- 
ship of D. Henriqne de Meneses, o Roxo, he was one of the brave 
ofScers who succeeded with a handful (rf men in resisting the assanlta 
against the fort of Calicut by the overwhelning forces of the Samoii. 

Antonio Pessoa was not only highly esteemed by the henevolent 
D. Jofto de Castro, but even by the severe but just Jorge Cabral 
(1549-1560), who considered him to be next to the Qovemor himself 
and, as such, was asked, according to Caspar Correa (lisncbu, Vol. 
IV., p. 695), to entertain in his house at Goa the King of Tanor, 
when the latter was brought there by the Jesuits in 1650, and 
converted to Christianily, although this conversion proved to be of 
an ephemeral character. {See Orienie CoHguiitadOf C. I. D. 1., 
p. 527.) Antonio Pessoa also fimght bravely at Bin and at Bassein, 
and besides being a gallant soldier and an able sailor he wu also an 
eminent dvilian officer of Government. Be first oocnpied the post of 
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ftitor ud aleaide'mAr in Oyloo, and then vaa appointed redfir da 
ribeini or marine anperintendent at the capital aetdement of Goa. 

D. Jote de Castro had granted to Antonio Peaaoa fire villages and 
one idaad in the province of Baaaein, aa a reward for his ^tingnished 
serviees; Bnc the Yeddr Sim&o Botelho finding that this grant was 
made tofhe pvqndice of the Royal Treasury, wrote to the King, D. Joio 
III., froL- Bsssein on the 24th ofDecember 1548, thus >^*'The Viceroy 
(D. Jofto de Castro) has granted to Antonio Pessoa five villages and 
one island, which used to yield to yonr Highness 2,600 pardaos in 
gold a year, for a Bttle over 900, becanse a Moor had it aa a pension 
(<Mfa) at that rate in the time of the King of Kambay (Gujar&t), 
Thus the Vieerc^ has given to Antonio Pessoa and his wife for life the 
yearly incoihe of 1,600 pardaos in gold.” Cartas, p. 6. 

Ho names are given in this letter of the five villages and one island. 
Bnt; in refenieg to the Tomho, we find that in the island of Sflsette 
the aldea or village of Bandora, which in the old feral, or register of 
dntiea payable to the King, was rented (arrendada) tat 15,980^ 
fedeaa, was granted at a quit-rent (a/orada) to Antonio Pessoa by 
the Viceroy D. Jo9o de Castro, in 1648, for 488 pardaos and 2f 
tangas. Along with it the aldea of Calera, probably the modem 
village Kh4r and Khir Road, near Bandora, and 26^ mnras (or mndas) 
of rice, were also bestowed in the same year on the fortunate Antonio 
Peasocu (Tombo, pp. 159-160.) The same Viceroy had also granted 
to Antonio Pessoa and his wife for their lives in the pragana CamSo^ 
the followii^ four villages:— Coys, Damona, Vallaunda and Dayalla, 
for 207 pardaos and ^ tanga a year. (Ibid., p. 179.) Thus Bandora, 
with Calera in the ilha, or island, of Silsette, and the four villages 
in tha’p^asHa at district of CamSo together make up the five villages 
referred to by Simfio BoteHio in his letter to the King. The island’s 
name is not given, but it seems to have been Masagon ; for this 
condnsion id supported both from the latter having been leased by 
!>. Jofip de Castro, who died on the 6th of June 1548, and from the 
rdferenee to an island in SimSo Botelho’s letter, dated the 24th of 
Deceniber 1648, as having been granted 1^ that Viceroy to Antonio 
Pessoa. 

Previbni to ttis period Mangon was simply tented, or its rent 
eollectdl annosUy (arreeadou o rendsmento) from 1584 to 1547, vary- 
ing from 8,500 fedeai in 1586, 11,500 in 1586, 15,000 in 1548, to 510 
pardaos in 1544, rising at last in 1547 to 550 pardaos, when the 
arrmdsuMHto, or renting, ceased. .It was then a/orada, or granted for 
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a quit-rent of 195 pardoos in gold and threetangaato Antonio PeMOa 
and his wife. Poasibly the designation of ilha, or idand, by Simto 
Botelho may refer to the island of Pateoa8« or Batebei's Idand, which* 
although yielding perhaps hardly any revenue, was then anneaed to 
the village of llasagon. Another possible explanation is that the 
podtion of Masagon itself would make it in those days an isliuid, just 
as Oolaba or Varlf. 

Of all the seven villages whioh then constituted the original island 
of Bombay, indnding Mdhim, Masagon is the only one whose 
history can be followed in a chronological suceeadoj, from 1684 to 
the present time. Its chief interest lies in the fact of the Boyal 
Charter and Letters Patent relating to this "Manor of Masagon” 
having happily been preserved or escaped fWnn the destructive action 
of time. Under the heading of " Patent of Masagon,'* these elaborate 
and lengthy documents have been published in the Seleetioiu, etc., 
Bombay, 1887, p. 859 et seq^ drawn ^m old Pofingnese arohives. 
They are unfortunately not well translated, and some quotations from 
the original documents are really devoid of all sense or meaning. For 
instance there are the words encaiaeimento and emeaieeado for enedbego’ 
menta and eneiAegado, whioh words have been translated as ' 'investiture 
in chief* and "vested in chief." The Manor of Masagon was a moryodo, 
or the estate of an inheritance in which the rule of primogeniture had 
been adopted ; hence the eneaiegamento do morgado meant simply the 
constitution of several propertiee into one by entcnl. There are also 
the words /o/Mto toTfatiota,/ouiro totfordro, until Senkorio for util 
Senhorio, oiea toe aldeo, etc. These errors can readily be detected by 
one who knows the language ; but they are sure to canse considerable 
confusion to others. 

Dir. Fryer then continues his description of the northern part of 
the island of Bombay, thus : — ** At Maijm (MAhim) the Portuguese 
have another complete church and house; the English a pretty 
custom-house and gnard-honse ; the Moors also a tomb in gseat venerar 
tion for a Peer (Fir) or prophet, instrumental to the quenching of 
flames approacldng thar Prophet's tomb at Mekka (though he was 
here at the same time) by the fervency of his prayers.” 

"At Salvesong (Nossa Senbora da Salvafio or Dadar), the 
Frandaoans enjoy another church and convent; this side is aE 
covered with trees of cocoes, jawks and mangoes ; in the ndddle 
lies Vemlee (VarlO, where the English have a watch. " Op. etf.,” 
p. 67.” 
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With respect to these two Mdhim churches and those of Mazagon 
and Pare] the writer of the Monthly Miscellany, referring to Dr. Fryer, 
says: — *'At Masagon the Portuguese have another' church and reli- 
gious house belonging to the Pranbisoans : at present the Cathedral 
Church of the Goa schismatics and dedicated to Our Lady of Glory. 
At Parel **they have another church iand den^sncs belonging to the 
Jesuits,” which' subsequent events have made the residence of our 
Governors* At Mahim ^‘another complete church and house.” At 
Salve^ao— Ailrsaon^ writes Fryer*— ••the Franciscans enjoy another 
ohurch and convent.*’ Sir Miguel de Lima e Souza put these latter in 
some condition prior to the close of the last century.” p. 18. 

With the exception of the church of Nossa Senhora da Esperan^ 
on the Esplanade, which has suffered repeated transposition ; and 
the ohurch of Parel, whose patron saint is unknown, and which has 
been used for more than a century for secular purposes, these three 
churches are the oldest monuments of the Portuguese rule on the 
islands of Bombay and Mdhim. The church of Mazagon, which is 
the latest of all, having been raised from a chapel to the category of 
a church, was dedicated to Nossa Senhora da Gloria, whose feast takes 
place on the second Sunday of November. It is a fine church, being 
the second Cathedral of the diocese of Dam&n. It receives annually 
from the British Government Rs. 1,500 for the lands once . belonging 
to the church now appropriated by that Government, besides Bs. 240 
for 12 piuras of rice due to the church as an endowment. 

The church of Mihim, whose patron saint is St. Michael, his feast 
being celebrated on the 29th of September every year, is one of the 
rich churches of the diocese. The altar dedicated to St. Anthony 
possesses a garden called Kotvady, its revenue being spent in the Saint’s 
devotion. The British Government pays it yearly Bs. 120 for masses 
in suffrages of the souls of D. Ignez and others. This church has 
a filial chapel at Sion of the invocation of Nossa Senhora do Bom 
Conselho, which is said to have been built in 1596. But this date ia 
merely traditional, and as such it ia untrustworthy. 

The church of 'Dadar of the invocation of Nossa Senhora da Sal- 
vaqSo, whose annual feast takes place on. the first Sunday in May, is the 
third ancient ohurch, possessing some gardens. It has three filial 
cnapels, one at Matunga, the second at Parel, and the third at Varli. 

All these' three ohurchea were built in the 16th century by the 

They are both wiong ; it ia neither Salvesong nor .Salve9ao, but Salvasio. 
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Fnnciicttiit iIthoii|^ no Mthentie doenmcntuj ovidenco litf jafeltoeii 
obtained of the eznot dates of their foundations. Thf^ hnto hasn 
often renewed sinoe thei^ and if thej are rieh instrnctnre and also ln 
endowment^ tiiej are still more so in the mentories thsj of 

the struggles of the Portngnose missionaries with their antagonists, 
the missioiiaries of the Propaganda iSlde^for their pnewnniftn The 
Portngnese oeght to value them immenioly, if what Thomas Paine 
nys is true : — ** What we obtain cheaply we esteem too U ght^ ; 
it is deamdaa alone tiiat gi^ea everything its value.” No royal 
petronage of the Indian miaaions has ever bought any ehundi in Tpilta 
dearer than these. Never , had the Portuguese missionariee in their 
wholeeaireer in the East ^ exchange harder hlo'./s, even with thesoldieis 
of tiie Cresoein, than with their rivals, who were also, measengers of 
peaoe,followersof the Oroei, and brothers in Christ. Porthethntehes 
of Maaagon, Mthkn and Dadar were for over a oentoiy the seenea of 
unseemly dghts between the Padroado and 'the Propaganda parties. 
Ha^n wasthe bulwark of the partisans of the fiinner. while the. two 
parishes of the aistdr-island of Mdhim. were e<|uslly divided- between 
the two foetions. But this is a subject far beyond the scope of this 
work. It is, however, full of stirring, romaatie, and aerio>comie, 
episodes. If Bombay had nothing, exciting in its history beyond 
this strange duel between the two sections of the — «"* C jtwv rbj 
it would still have its place in the ontwes otiti&res Iq the of 

Christendom. 

But to return ones more to the.sarrative of Dr. Fryer. Tins tra* 
veller now crossed the creek that separates Bombay and Mihim from 
Sdlsette, and went to Bandore. He describes hie neiiirion to Sflsette 
thus : — •* Upon these scores it was not long before I was employed to 
wait on the Father Superior of the North, a learned mac, and a 
Spaniard by nation; of ^ order of the Jesiuts, 

** The Prsridcnt commanded his own baloon (Portngnsse frdSo, 
a kind of an }ncUaa long lig^t ship with oars^ said .to be derived 
from the Marathi daiydm),— a ba^ of state of twn.and twenty 
oars,— to attend me and one of the CkmnoQ, to the 

Father on the island of Oanorein (EhaneriX parted from - BneAyi m 
hj a stream half a .mile broadi near onr laiiding.plaSe stood a 
college not inferior to the building, nor mneb unlike these of onr 
Universities, belooging to the Jesnits here, mors eornmonly — ii** 
Penlistines (thty were ca)led 'Pawlfrtos from their college of St. 
Paul in Goa), ■ <whooe visitor was now ■ my patient,>i^wbo 'lire hose 
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▼ety sumptuously, the greatest part of the island being theirs. 
Our entertMument was truly noble and becoming the gravity of 
the Society. After I had done my duty, the Fathers secompanied 
ns to thn barge; afore the college-gate stood a large cross 
thwack’d full of young blacks singing vespers: the town is large, 
the houses tiled ; it is called Bandora. 

‘*At our department they gave us seven guns which th^ have 
planted on the front of their coll^ lor their own ^enoe, 
betides th^ are fitted with good store df small arms: following 
therein the advice given by a statesman to the king of Spain, 
about the Netherlands: that if the Society of the Loyolists were 
multiplied their convents might serve for castles. 

"In the middle of the river we had a pleasant prospect on both 
rides ; on Bandora side the coUege^ the town, the church of St. Andrew 
a mile beyond, And upon the hill that printed to the sea the Aqnada. 
(Agoada) block-heuse and a church ; on the other side, the church of 
Maijm (Mdhim) with other handsome bnUdings. 

** Cariosity led me a second time to visit the iduid Canorein 
(Khaneri,) having obtained leave for a longer stay.; nor went I 
ahme, some of the best quality on the island being led by the 
same desire, joining themselves with me. We carried a train of 
aervants, horses and palankios, which were ferried over before ns; 
and we coming soon after were met by the Fraternity, and oondnoted 
to the Fariiers, who detained ns till afternoon by a stately banquet, 
showing us the civility of the chnreh and college, diverting 
ns both with instrumental and vocal mqsic, and very good wine. 

" After which we were dismissed, and four miles oft Bandora were 
stopped by -the kindness of the Padre Superior, whose mandate wher- 
ever we came oansed them lo send his reeardera* (a term of oongratn- 
lation, as we say 'onr service’) with the presents of the best frdits and 
wines, and whatever wewanted. 

'*Here; not adjoining to any towri, in a sweet air, stood a 
magnificent mral chnrch ; in -Che way to which and indeed all up 
and down this island are pleasant aUeoa (villages) or country seats 
of the gentry, where they live like petty monarehs, sH that is bom 
on the -ground bring .theirs, holding them in a perfect state of 
villainage, they being lords paramonnt." Oput eit, pp. 70-71. 

About twentyyeara later GemelliCamri apeaks oft^ pleasnre-honaes 

*The Foctngnese wesd ti rmsdar which means ihesssgss. 
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of the PortuguGSe/er^off near Basaein in the same way. Of Thf na^ Dr. 
Fryer says that the town was built of low tiled hoo8es» good silk and 
cotton BtnfFs were made, and there were eeren churches and cbUegea, 
the chief being that pf the Jesuits. (JUti, p. 78.) Then he^sajs of 
Bassein that the city was set apart for the better class of Christiani, 
neither artisans nor Banins being allows^ to live within the walls. 
It had wide straight streets and good buildings round a square or 
market. The nobles lived in stately mansions, and there were six 
oliurches, foni convents, and two colleges, one belonging to the Fran- 
ciscans, the other to the Jeviits. The Jesuit coUegahad fine square 
cloisters with cells on the sides, a spacious refectory, a goodly diurch 
and a fine library of commentaries and works on history and morals. 

The Fidalgos of Bassein lived ** in stately dwellings, graced with 
covered balconies, and large windows two stories high, with panes of 
oyster shells, or laticed.” (lUd., p. 74.) The whole province of 
Bassein was thus famous for the hospitality of its /oariros or landlords, 
as well as of the monasteries, which made the public places of enter- 
tainment absolutely unnecessary. Some of these landlords also called 
fazendeiroB^ such as Joio de Mello, and Martim Affonso lived with 
considerable magnificence in their beautiful quintoB or granges of 
gftKseful architecture, with terraced walks and gardens ending at the 
water-side in a hanqneting<-ha11,* at such places as the picturesque 
Ghorbandar and elsewhere. They Were both patrons of the Church 
and defenders of the district. Their mansions were oftev fortified, 
or they were built close to forts and churches. Not only Dr. 
Fryer but many other European travellers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries describe accurately the state of this province 
a*' it was then, but 1 need not quote them here, as I have already 
referred to them all in my ** History and Antiquities of Bassein. ^ 

In his comments on Dr. Fryer’s account the writer of the Monthly 
Miscellany says:— This is certainly the most lucid and unpretend- 
ing version of the strength of the Romish cause in Bombay and its 
immediate locality — withont trusting to the light of furious polemical 
disputants who in describing Christianity in the East allow their per- 
sonal disputes ^ supplant every honest narrative.” p. i9. 

Some of the convents were also fortified. Besides that of Bgodora, 
which had ^*seven gnus mounted in front of it and a good store of 
small arms” the convent of the Franciscans at Chaul, and that of 
Yerangal, ten miles n6rth of Bsndora, in Sdlsette, standing dose tom 
pretty little bay near the sea, were also fortified. 
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111 1G98, three years after GemelU Carreri, who had found that in 
bis time all power was in the hands of the ecclesiasticSt the Church 
having a larger revenue in India than the King himself^ Bandora was 
visited by Fr. Du Jarrii^ who had come from Europe to visit all the 
houses and colleges of the Society in India. He was received at 
Bandora with great rejoicingt and entertained v^ith a sham sea fight 
at the mouth of the river. ** The Father left four Punjabi converts 
to be educated at Pandora whom he had fallen in with at Chaul, and 
then visited the house at Th&na» and all the churches in Silsette 
(not named) foimding the church of St. Cecilia at Poingar (probably 
Poinser).” The Rev. A. K. Naime, in the Bombay Gazetteer^ VoUI.» P^* 
II .9 p. 57. But the present church of Poingar or Poinser is dedicated 
to Nossa Senhora'dos Remedios. Fr. Du Jarric then went to Bassein, 
where he established a seminary of the invocation of the Purification, 
where children of noble native parents were brought up as mission* 
aries. He then went direct to Damin, as the spiritual ministration of 
the intermediate settlements of Tarapur and M^him-K helve was then 
mostly in the hands of the Dominicans. 

The large cross, which at the time of Dr. Fryer stood before the 
gate of the Bandora college of St. Anne, situated at the landing place, 
has now beea removed and rerbuiltin front of the St. Andrew’s Church. 
The site of the college was until lately occupied by the Bombay 
Municipal slaughter-house. In the original St. Andrew’s Church, 
which is one of the richest churches of the diocese of Damdn, especially 
on account, of its four filial chapels, beginning with thst of Nossa Sen-* 
hora do Monte, the door was at the west end and opened to the sea 
shore. The entrance of the present church was rebuilt in 1864 
facing eastwards. 

The church of St. Andrew’s was built in the 17th century. The 
ehapd pf Mount Mary, and the Agoada, or watering place for the 
shipping, with a bastion bearing on the top of the gateway a short 
inscriptiota, whose copy and translation I had laid before the local 
Royal Asiatic Soci^y on fhe 8 th of June 1880 (see Journal B. B. 
Boyd AoiaHz Socisfy, Vol. XIV, p. Iviii), were built in the following 
oeuturj. 

Of the numerous churches and* convents of Thfina there remains 
now but one in a fair state of preservation — the Church of St. John 
the Baptist. The ruined ehurehes of N. Seuhora da Esperanpa and 
of N. SeDhoara das Merefis are now resorted to only as shrinsB for 
annual pilgrimages, where massps are said on those occasions. The 
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Ohureh of 8t John, which has one filial chapel in Kaljin, was built 
Ofcr the rains of Hindn temples, whose fragments aie still visible 
in the walls of its compound, and some were lately found at the 
bottom of the large and beantiftil tank in front of that ehnroh. It 
faminds one of the Pontifical Fort in the Villa Adriana in Rome, which 
in 1778 was found to be built, among other materials, of the ancisfit 
sculptures of the admirable palace of Emperor Adrian. 

From what has been said it is evident that the cUef elements in the 
rise and prosperity of Bombay were the religious and social changes 
initiated by the Portuguese rule in the island. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to illustrate the successive phases of the growth of this city without 
often referring to the vicissitudes of that nation, which had to pay 
with its final overthrow the penalty for its past triors. As in the 
Greek drama, Vemesis always treads silently at the heels of every 
wrong, so also in the history of nations, retribution follows unper- 
ceived in their footsteps, as the poet says : — 

^*The avenging deities are sht^ with wool.’* 

Bombay is now a mixture of primitive simplidty and modern pro- 
gress ; the village conditions of many centuries earlier blending with the 
rushing city life of a vigorous community of to-day* But this evolution 
has had many factors, one of them being essentially Portuguese. The 
solution of a social problem requires for its consideration among other 
agendes those of the individualities and their particular surroundings. 
The Portuguese were by temperament, by education, and by the, charac- 
ter of the epoch in which diey flourished known by the Indians for 
their intolerance of opinion, rigidity of habit and tyranny of custom. 
These are the qualities which stifle the public spirit and fossilize a 
nation, because there is in such cases less adjustment between .indivi- 
dualism and the environment. If an attempt be made to raise the 
plains and to level the hills by an inrush of floods^ only chaos will 
supervene until the laws of Nature, under differing forceB, reassert 
themselves to a new development. 

Having thus far examined rather cursorily the Portuguese religious 
element in the history of Bombay, let us now study, as briefly as 
possiblei another not less enduring element in the social constitution of 
fhm dty. It is the juridical conttitution of the .fmndoiroi^ the 
landlords of the island; for, like cob, land is a delicate meter of 
almost all civil, soobl and moral changes. 

The siddr of Bassem, tbebeforementioned Simfk> Botelho, in his most 
viduable Tom&o, says that from the year 1531, m which that provmce 
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was ceded by the King of Gujardt to the King of Portugal, to 1547, 
the land was let or rented annually for a fixed sum of money. This was 
the traditional system of collecting the reyenue, which was obserred 
during the administration of the Midiomedan rulers, and was perhaps 
preraOing even at the time of Bhima Deva or earlier. This system 
of land assessment the Pcrtuguese called arrendamento^ which means 
** hiring or renting.*’ 

But in the year 1548, the great Viceroy, D. Jo&ode Castro, finding 
himself surrounded by a body of distinguished officers, who had 
signalised themselves in the srige of Diu and elsewhere, and seeing 
that he had absolutely nothing; to give them to reward such worthy 
men for their eminent services to the Crown, was obliged to parcel out 
the lands of Bassein among them. An exoellent means, doubtless; 
to remunerate the merit of those brave servants of the State, 
but very liaVe to abuses. SimSo Botelho protested against it, but 
in vain. 

Thus D. Jofio de Castro was the -first to introduce into Bombay 
the system of aforamento^ the giving and taking of lands upon certain 
conditions. It was altogether a novel experience in the administra- 
tion of land-taxes and agrarian laws. While the great Albuquerque, 
the conqueror of Goa, formulated or made new conventions, based on 
the old settlement rules of the land revenue there, Nuno da Oonha, 
one or the high contracting parties 'to the treaty of Bassein, simply 
preserved intact the traditional system in vogue here. In the one 
case there was the liberty of a conquest, iu the other the restrictions 
of - a cession-; and yet Albuquerque bound himself to maintain the 
ancient privileges of those admirable rural republics, the village- 
ebmmunities, whioh had descended from time immemorial. Bui he 
had atVthe same time at his disposal the lands of the Moors, either 
absent or defeated, which he was free to bestow, as he eventually 
did, on many of bis countrymen after marrying them to the Persian, 
Turkish and Circassian women, eaptnr^ from the householda of the 
Adit Shdh’s offiicers, who had been' killed, dispersed or vanquished. 

•If Nnuo da Cunha did not think it necessary to glter the revenue 
system of believing the old form of assessment to be 

too inveterste to be carelessly interfered with’ and left it unchanged, 
D. Jofio de Castro introduced, with the boldbess of an innovator, the 
new system of aforamentOM He wanted his officess to defend, and at 
the same time to colonise the territoiy of Bassein and its depeadenoieB. 
He was anxious to reward their eervices, while binding them- to 
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thee(nmtr7,totni, tophatisndto impporeii. qratem imrolred 
natunllj both • right and » duty : the Vfght to poee e ea the land Aid 
enj^ ita produce ; the doty to defend it at the tenant’e ezpenae, 
maintaining uoopa ot man and horae^ and bnilding moated towera 
and atoohadea lor ita defence. Bnt theae oonditiona fell in conrae o^ 
time nnhappQj into dianae. 1728 the Fritdr and Alcaide Mdr of 
Baapeim d^drd Bibeiro Continho. mote to the Yicetoy, JoSo de 
SaMaoha Da Oama^—*' It ia necesaaiy to compel .each of the 
landlorda of Bataein and Demin to bnild a tower, or a atockada in hia 
milage, aa waa the caae in the beginning of oar rule*' (DeTe>ae ordenar 
aoaforeiroa de Bafaim e Damio que cade nm fafa uma torro, on caaa 
forte na ana aldea, aaaim como honve no principio do noam govemo)” 
O OAroni$ta it THttnary, Vol. I., p. 52. 

Bnt thia adrioe came too late. The /oreirot wanted the lighta 
without the dntiea. Like the d^nerate Bomana, they had lost 
the tirtnee of their anceatora, and were^ aa in the tiAe of Nero, only 
clamonring for poaem et dreetuet, bread and apectaclea. 

^oramtnio ia of two kinda, of the tenhorio directo and asnAwn'o 
kM. An explanation of thia technical phraaeology of the Portngoeae 
legiata will be found in the worka of Coelho da Rocha and othera. 
Bnt two terma, of Greek origin, of aome importance to the hiatoiy oi 
Bombay, utetmpkyHotii, entpAyteiuit ox faUotm, the renting of land 
upon the condition to improve it, and empkyteuta^ one who renta 
it upon anch a condition, aa Garcia dn Orta did the island of Bombay, 
aa noted above. Bmphyteuaia means a grant or a leaae either 
perpetual, or for a long term of years, on condition that the grantee 
or lessee of the lands should cultivate, plant or otherwise improve 
them. Such grants were subject to conditions as to liability to quit 
or ground rent and other tiiarges, and as to alienation, according to 
the diversity of the grants, and according to the cnstom or usage of 
the place where the lands were ntuated. 

The emphyteutic tenure dates from a remote time in Portngal. 
Both in ita origin and development it is peenHar, and Ha sthdy 
is of matchless interest. Along with the communal tenure the land 
being held allodhlly or by Icasriiold, the land in Portugal was also 
divided into aome small eatatea which were held emphyteutkally. It 
was parcelled out among anull yeomen landlords, who in many respeots 
nnembled the English copyholders. When the Mows were driven 
from the peninsuli^ no claimants forthcoming for the territory 
iccoiiqaered from the Saracen invaders, who had swept into captivity 
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its former inhabitants, a largo share of the unowned land, like the 
territory of Basscin ceded to the Portnguese Crown, was apportioned 
among the military leaders and the nobles, a portion falling to 
the church and convent or the prelates and heads of monastic orders. 
During the two hundred years which followed the expulsion of the 
Saracens, the unsteady condition of the land tenure fostered a con- 
stant strife between the churchmen and the aovereign, the result 
being that the oonyent farmers, originally tenants-at-will or for de6- 
nire periods, obtained fixity of tenure and of rent. The holding thus 
grsnted was termed aforamentOt or a holding .by payment of a foro or 
fixed rent. And this simple word of tho fifteenth century received, 
when letters revived, tha classical designation of emphyteusis. Thus 
a copyhold estate was culled emphyteusis and a copyholer empby- 
teuta. But as there can be no perpetual laws where the society is not 
stationary, a gr'^at statutory reform of the emphyteutic system was 
undertaken in Portugal in 1832. This reform was by its lenders con- 
sidered to be a bulwark against tyranny, while the descendants of 
the old conipanions of D« Jo&o I dung with passionate pride to those 
last remnants of their once migh^ feudal power* But, after a series 
of hostilities and trivial bloodless engagements, the reform was 
finally defined and settled by the Ciiil Code promulgated in Anguat 
1867. 

In Bassein and its dependencies the tenure of land reflected the 
spirit of the age evolving the feudal character. It was for one or 
more lives, often renewable, its best example being found in the 
creation and tenure of the ancient manor of Masagoo. This village 
had, some time previous to the year 1571, been leased on some 
terminable interest either for lives or years, to Antonio Pessoa, of 
whom I have already spoke.i above, and shall have .to speak here- 
after, as a reward for his great services to the king. 

According to Simfto Botelho an emphyteutical grant was to have 
been restrained by its primitive institution to barren lauds, but D. 
Joao de Castro applied it to fruitful lands. The primitive institution 
was to the effect that the King was r«-giirded as the eupreme owner of 
the land, and the Viceroy, in His Msjesty 's name, was allowed to let out 
the land to tenants-iu-cbief, as rewards for their services. According 
to this system of land administration in Bombay and the surrounding 
idaiids, the tenants held the land on conditions of serving the State 
in war, for which purpose they supported a body of troops, besides 
paying it certain dues.* Some of these tenants let their lands to sub- 
28 
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temnti^ #bo heM then on neirlj the nme ternu. Tbof the whole 
popnlation of the ialaod wm, as in tbndal Enrope, bonnd toitethcr 
by. the ^Ttenr of land tsunre. 

An estate held in tmphyiaiuU in perpetuity, sa in the case of Garcia 
da Orta, and of the religions orders or charohea, was transmissible to 
the heirB and assigns of the grantees. The grantees wete, as already 
stated, kndwn as emphyteutaa, and the grantor as lord 6t deminiu 
tmpiyteuiot. Thus it will be seen that this was originally a Roman 
law, according to which the tmphytmta, although not a dositnae, had 
BCTertheless yurfa re, and a tme possession wituin, the technical 
meaning of that term as used by the Roman lawyers. He was 
entitled to a real action, and at his death hit' estate or interest was 
transmitted to hia heirs. 

Sumner Maine and others trace the 6ef of the Middle Ages to the 
emphyteusis of the. Romans, such as the fields held by that tenure by 
the veteran soldiers of the Roman army on the frontiers of the Empire. 
It led ultimately to fendalismit of which D. Jofto do Castro gave ns 
the first model in the province of Bassein. Thus the ancient constitu* 
tion df this island was feudal, and the lord could claim the military 
services of the tenants. Other European nations in India seem, 
in course of timet to have followed D. Jofto da Castro’s example. 
F, WardemCB Report says:— “The inhabitants of Madras and of 
all the other English, Dutch, French, and Danish Colonies in India 
were (we are informed) bound to ^furnish military service upon 
emergencies hence .it appears that the lands all over India were held 
by a feudal tenure," 2Vaas. ,0«e.Soe. Bombay, Vol. HI., pp. 37*38. 
Elsewhere he writes: — "I oonsider the intposition of the tax in 1718, 
to have changed the undent constitution of the island, and that the 
military services of the tenants were cemranted by a quit>rent.’* 
Jbid., p.24. 

The Manor of the village of Maaagon was leased to Antonio 
Pessoa in 1548 by D. JoSo de Castro, a short while before his death, 
lor the term of the leasee's and bis wife’s life. Sueh grants were 
nominally for one or three lives, bat the grantees, if powerful and 
blessed with inteffigent and honest hdrs of their own, generally 
sneceedsd in getting the grants renewed. 

Antonio .Pessoa died in 1571, aftw spending nearly 60 years of his 
aetive life in India. The " -Village of Mazagon, which, is in the islaad 
of Mdhim, dependency of Ba^m ** was then leased to Liond de 
Sonxa, who wm maisM to D. Anna Pessoa, the danghtm of Antonio 
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Pessoa. He was allowed to hold the Mazagon estate at the bame 
annual rent at which Lionel de Sonza’s father-in-law, Antonio Pessoa, 
had held it» 195 pardaos in gold and three tangas in silver at the 
rate of six doable pices and one quarter the silver tanga, paying it 
quarterly in the Bassein Factory. 

This grant bestowed by Letters Patent from the King, D. Sebastiao, 
and approved by the Viceroy, D. Affbnso de Noronha, is dated from 
Lisbon, the 26th of February, 1571 $ bearing the sanctiou from the 
Goa Government of the 18th of January, 1572, and registered at 
Bassein on the iTth of March following. 

Lionel de Souza, whom Gaspar Oorrea calls by his fuU name of 
Lionel de Souza de Lima, was in 1536, under the governorship of 
Nnno da Cunha, captain of the Sea Bastion (baluarte do mar) of the 
Bassein Fort, commanding a company of 30 mnsqueteera of his own 
choice (homens qne elle escolheo). He also served at Diu during the 
tconblous reign of Bahi Jur Sh^li. (Lenias^ Vol. III., pp. 687 and 745.) 

The Royal Charter which conferred upon Lionel de Souza the village 
of Mazagon states that having regard to the great services that 
the said Lionel dv Souza had done to me in the parts of India, where 
these many years he serves me, continuing in my service and as 
Captain of his vessels at his own expense as often as it offers, as well 
in company of my Viceroys and Governors of India, as in any other 
things with which he is charged by the said my Viceroys and Governors, 
by reason A the great experience that ho has of the country, and the 
length of his service therein ; and I having all regard both to his age 
and the obligation I am under to him for his merits .... it seems 
good to record it is my pleasure in pursuance, thereof to confer a 
favour on the said Lionel de Souza, etc.'* Thus, through the Viceroy, 
D. Antonio de Noronha, who governed India from September 1571 
to Ueoember 1573, the village of Mazagon was granted by the tenure 
of emphyteusis for ever (em fatiota para sempre), with remainder 
on his death to his wife, D. Anna Pessoa, as chief tenant. D. Anna 
had two BotiB, Ruy de Souza and Manuel de Souza. The widow waa 
to pay a moiety of the rents and profits to her and to her two 
sous, and to answer for the quit-rent to the royal officers at Bassein. 
A a long as D. Anna Pessoa was alive, the management and the 
payment of the pension, as well as the distribution of half the rent 
of the village to her two sons, were to be under her direction. But 
on bar death the village was to remain for ever to the said two sons, 
being vested in the elder as head or chief tenant. 
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The Letten Patent permitted Liond de Sonm to rende at Chanl, 
but directed that he should repair to Bonein when the King*! aereice 
required his presence there. There was also a '* limitation in hronr 
of the aona of the elder son and their issne* with a remainder over, 
on the exhaostion of his iaaue, to the other son and his issue, and, on 
the fiulnre of heirs descendants of those sons, to the heirs and snc> 
ceasors as of the sorriror, with remainder to snoh desrendonts of 
Lionel de Sousa as he should by will nominate.” (/See Bombay High 
Court Beports, Vol. IV., p. 84.) All this means, in sllbrt, that on 
Buy de Sonsa's death, the Tillage of Masagon wac. to remain to the 
youngest sea, in case the eldest had no issne, bnt if there be a son, 
then he was to hare the management. When no "heirs descendants ” 
of those two sons were lett, it was to remain to the heirs and successors 
of such as died last, as the real intention was for this estate to remain 
to the heirs and successors of the said Lionel de'Sonm, yhilst his gene- 
ration continued. But if the said two died before D. Anna Pessoa, it 
was. in such, a osse to be transmitted to the descendants of Lionel de 
SonsM, whom he might nominate by his last will and testament, with 
all Idle appurtenances and sacred grounds. (See Materiale, etc.. 
Part III., p. 486.) 

The most important clause in the Boysl Charter ii the follow- 
ing: — "The which village (Masagon) it shall not be in his power 
to sell, exchange, or to alienate without the King's leave, or that'of 
the Vicen^,” nor could it be divided, but should *' go always in one 
sole person.” It seems, however, from the subsequent events that, 
although it was not divided at the beginning, and was managed by only 
one person to the day of its extinction, till some time after the oessbn 
of the island to the British Crowok still parts of the Manor were 
eventually sold, changed or alienated, pro^bly with the consent of 
the East India Company, which had in the meanwhile replaced the 
King of Portugal or his Viceroy and Qovernor-Oeneral of India. This 
consent could perhaps be easily obtained as long as Lionel de Sousa’s 
successors would comply with the obligations incurred before the 
Captain .ef Bassein first and the Government of Bombay afterwards. 

The Letters Patent of '1571, relating, to the village of Masagon and 
its appurtenances, thereby granted, as a Manor, were registered at Goa 
and at Bassein in the same year, and were produced tok and recognised 
by, the officers of the Crown of Portugal'in the years 1680, 1583, 
1590, and 1632. Lionel de Sousa, who at the time of the renewal of 
Antonio Peisoa's grant by the Xing D. SebostilOk was a middle aged 
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man, must have lived long after his eldest son, Ray de Souza, succeeded 
him ill course of time by the principle of primogeniture. By the Letters 
Patent^ dated the 3rd of June 163?, when Buy de Souza was yet alive, 
but too old to manage the estate, the Manor of Mazagon was invested 
in his son, Bernardino de Tavora, by his wife D. Beatris de Tavora. 
He was the only son of Rny de Souza, who had received the grant on the 
death of his father, Lionel de Souza, the last registration being dated the 
29th of J uly 1632, when the Letters Patent of the village upon the con- 
ditions of emphyteusis (foi aforado em fatiota) and going by chief in- 
vestiture (enca6e;ameiito) in Ruy de Souza, were registered at 
Bassein by Pedro Nogueira Coelho. {Selections^ etc., p. 361.) 

Thus in the year 1637, in consequence of Ruy de Souza’s advanced 
age and consequent inability to administer the village, the instrument 
of assignment and gift was executed, whereby his son Bernardino de 
Tavora was to hold it in emphyteusis f^ir ever (em fatiota para sempre), 
subject to the siCid quit-rent payable to the Crown of Portugal, which 
village it shall not be lawful to sell, give, exchange, nor in any other 
way to alienate, without my leave or that of my Viceroy or Governor 
of India. Nor yet shall it be in the least divided, but shall go 
always entire in one only person, who shall for himself cultivate, 
and take the uses and fruits it may produce, as his own property, 
in the same manner that Lionel de Souza and Ruy de Souza, his 
(Bernardino de Tavora’s) grand-father and father had and possessed 
the same.” Selectione, etc.., pp. 362-363. 

This new patent of the 3rd of June 1637 is granted by the King 
Philip III. of Portugal, and lY of Spain, during the Viceroyalty of 
Pedro da Silva, whose rule bejran in December 163!> and ended in 
June 1639, on the eve of the revolution, which resulted in the in- 
dependence of Portugal It was duly registered at Goa and Bassein 
in the same year 1637, 8rd of June and 12th of November respec- 
tively. But the circumstance worth noting here is that, after 
conBrming Bernardino de Tavora in the possession of the village of 
Mazagon, provided he did not deprive the other heirs of the said Roy 
de Souza in their right, and provided also, as said above, that he did 
not sell, give or ezchapge the said village in any shape or manner 
whatever without- licence, as in the first patent, nor divide it, as it 
was to go entirely under the management of one person only, the 
following note is added to the copy of the patent : — M4neckji Nav- 
mji’s Hill, the Oart Charney, and Warli are port of this estate. ” 
Maieriaht etc. Part III., p. 486. 
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This short addilioiisl note introduces a,new element into the history 
of the Manor of Mssagon. It has already been shown that the four 
villages of Pkiel, Yaddla, Sion and Varli, snbgect to the oa^abd of 
Uihim, were in 1548 granted by D. JoKo de Castro to Manuel ^rrSo, 
while the village of Pandora, along with that of Khdr, in Silsatte, 
were lealed to Antonio Pesaoa. At the tine pf the cession of the 
island to the British Crown in the year 1665 the Jesuits of Bandpra 
were the sole possessors not only of Bandora but also of Parel, 
Vaddia and Sion. 

The most probable surmise is that, after Manuel Qerrfto^ all these 
four villages were granted to the Jesuits, and that the latter exchanged 
Varli with Antonio Pessoa for Bandora and Khdr.»When this exchange 
took place it is difficult tony. According to the Orients ConquMado, 
Con. I., Div. I., p. 48, the Society of Jesus was introduced into 
Bassein in 1548. St. Francis Xavier was in that^ yegy at Bassein 
with the priest Belohior Gonsalves and brother Luis' Frees, whom he 
left ther^ and went then to Cochin. About that time the Viear-Qeneral 
of India, Miguel Yas, had obtained from the King, D. Jofto III. 
3,000 pardaos of gold for the foundation of a seminary at Bassein, 
which amount had during the reign of Bdhadnr Sh4h been consigned 
to the use of mosques (mesqnitas dos Mouros) for the purchase of oil for 
their lighting. Miguel Yas on his return from Portugal had brought 
with him some Franciscan monks, and appointed them administrators 
of the Bassein seminary; although the intention of the King wap that 
the revenues of that seminary should' be managed by the Society of 
Jesus. St. Francis Kavier. spoke to these Franciscan monks, espe- 
cially to Fr. Antonio do Porto, of the province of the Piedade, their 
superior, and agreed, at the request of the latter, who said that the 
Franciscans were so few that he denred some members of the 
Society both to govern the seminary and to administer its revenues, 
that the work and tbo subsidy should be equally divided between 
them. The sum of 3,000 pardaos of gold, of 360 reis each, was 
thus divided between the two roligious orders, and the Jesuits, 
under the direction of Belchior Gonfslves and Luis Frees, took 
charge of the Bsssein seminary, while the Pranoipoans founded 
another at Manapacer (Manap^spefvar). 

The church of the Jesuits at Bandora was built in 1570, which 
building was both a parish church and a residence of the Society 
(jnntamente Paroehia e Besidencia fixe da Companhia). Ibid, C. I., 
Div. IL, p. 10. It was, most probably, about tl^ time that 
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the exchange between the proprietors of Varli and Bandora took 
place. 

The two remaining alienated parts of the Mazngon estate— 
Maneokji Navroji Hill, and the oart {horta) Charney require to be 
discussed apart, as they have an interesting history of their own. 

Nowroji Hill, which was lately a hot-bed of the plague, was from 
the beginning part 'And parcel of the Mazagon estate. On its alien- 
ation, some years after the cession of the island to the British Crown, 
it was assessed in 1749, along with two other portions, also belonging 
formerly to the same estate, thus Vezry Hill, in possession of 
Maneckji’s family, paid xeraHns 82, larim 1; Bardeen Batty grounds, 
(vargeat) belonging fo NAnji Batan, a Farsi, xerafins 30, and res (refs) 
60; and Puokerewali (P&khadivada) oarts {hortcbs) and Batty grounds 
bequeathed the Honourable Company, and the pension of xerafins 
163, larim 1, rei8’28 being struck off from the total of 1,304-2-29, 
which sum Alvaro Fires de Tayora, lord of Mazagon, was in the habit 
of paying from 1674, on thejestablishment of the total yearly payment 
of xerafins 20,000, as stipulated in the compact entered into between 
Oerard Aungier and the Portuguese landlords, who were chosen re- 
presentatives of the people, in an assembly of tho inhabitants in- 
terested in the question of land tenures, summoned on the 1st of Nov- 
ember 1672. The Nowroji Hill has since been a mine of wealth to its 
possessor. On the payment of that paltry land-tax he has been literally 
turning stone into gold. For this stone has been used for years in 
paving or macadamizing the roads of the growing city of Bombay, 
yielding it an enormous income. 

When the horta Charney became attached to the Mazagon Manor 
is not known. The only fact recorded about it is that in 1731 the 

oart Charney situate in Bombay in the district (Pacnria) Derfto’’ 
belonged to the Manor of Mazagon, as the patrimonial estate, along 
with the batty grounds Savantaand ChulgAo, situated in the village of 
Mazagon, parish of the Church of Nossa Senhora da Oloria, whose 
perpetual and several administrators were the lords of the Manor. 

Bat in 1758 the Charney garden, continuing to belong to the 
Cbnreh of Mazagon, was taxed thus. Oart Gharnej, situated at 
Bbmb4y, cnataiuing 200 cocoanut trees, bearing fruit, let to the 
Bhanddrii, for Bs. 627, and 91 trees producing about 4,000 oocoanuts 
at Bb. 80 per 1,000, for Bs. 120, yielding altogether Bs. 747. 
MaUrsalif eto. Part Ilf., pp. 489-440. 

In the year 1767 the celebrated Mazagon Manor, which from 1548 
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to the time of tho ceision of the island had remained entire and was 
flourishing, d«vindleJ dowu to a mere fraction, Deprived of the village 
of Yarli, which had been sold to Antonio da diiva, and held by him 
from 1726, yielding 34 mudds of rice, and representing a yearly 
revenue of Rs. 70iJ ; deprived of the Vezry Hill in 1749, now in the 
possession of Maneok ji or his desoendants ; of Bardeen Batty fields, in 
that of Nanji Ratan or hia successor ; of the Puckerewall Gardens 
and rice-fields, beqneathl^d to the Honourable Company ; and the 
Ohar garden, once presented to the Church of Nossa Senhora da 
Oloria, but now in the possession of the Honourable Company or 
Government, the Maaagon estate of Antouio Pessoa and Lionel 
de Sonia became reduced to a mere skeleto':. Notwithstanding 
this gradual decline, this fn^ment was in 1767 divided into 
six lots, and, being put up on the nsual terms' of the Honourable 
Company’^a farms, was let out as follows : — 1st lot Naugar, includ- 
ing Ohodap Dev, let to F. H. Moody for Bs. 845 a year; 2nd 
lot ilallavddy, including Bhoycalem (Byoulla), excepting a mango 
tree, generally known hy the name of the Governor's mango tree, 
which was to remain as heretofore for his use, the ground let to 
Andrew Ramsay, and one inuda of batty ground to be allowed the 
nilidtdra for his oay, let to D, N. Rustamji and Dbanji Punja for 
Rs. 410; Srdlot Cullowdy (Kolivddi) Surji let to Raghuset Goldsmith 
for Ra. 340 a year ; 4th lot Bandarvadia let to M. Limji and B. Hdmset 
for Rs. 500 a year ; 5th lot Mazajon Cullowdy (Eolivddi) Iwt to R. 
Madset for Rs. 640 a year ; and 6th lot oart (horia) Charney let to 
Mungaji Visdji for Rs. 715. Ibid. p. 445. 

But to return to the family of the Taverns. The successor of 
Bernardino de Tavora was Christov&o de Souza de Tavora, who, at 
general and perpetual administrator of the Church of Nossa Senhora 
da Gloria, instituted a certain fund **for the said Church and expenses * 
of the feast therein.” This must have taken place about the middle 
of the 17th oeatury. 

After the cession of the island to the British Crown the rent (pen- 
sion) yielded by Mazagon to the Crown is said to have been consider- 
ably higher than that derived from any of the other siX' divisions 
in the island, according to the Deputy Governor, Henry Garey's return 
of the revenue of the island, made in 1667 to Charles II. The rent 
of Maznjon was then xerafins 9,3U0, Mdhim 4,797, Parel 2,377, 
V'addla 1,738, Sion 790, Yarlf 571, and Bombay 6,334. Warden's 
Report f etc., p. 7. It will be seen from the above list that Bombay 
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comes next to BCassgon in yielding the largest rent (pexuion) to 
Goremmeutt 

On the Ist of November 1672, an assembly was held in the 
Bombay Castle I 7 the Governor and President, Gerard Anngier, 
for a convention or agreement with the inhabitants of Bombay 
regarding their estates, stipulatiDg that "20,000 zerafins shall begin 
to be paid on the 9th of Febmary 1678^ in three payments every 
year, and the said HononraUe Company dudl not demand the 
payment before that time.” One of the vareadore$, or chief represen* 
tatives of the peopk, was Alvaro Fires deTavora, described as Lord of 
the Man<w of Matagon. The other members of the assembly were 
Henry Chonnd, John Shanton, John Child, George 'WQcox, James 
Adams, Stephen. XTstick, all of the Council, Smnnel Walker, Secretary 
to the Council, Antonio Ifretis (7) da Silva, Portuguese Secretary, 
Luis Csssadive (f) de Lima, assistant to the Attorney-General, Father 
Reginald Burgos, ^socnrator for the Reverend Fhthers of the Society 
of Jesus, Henry Garey, Pedro Luis Timon, Procurator, Martim 
Affomo de Mello, Francisco Preto, JoBo Pereira and Antonio de 
Uma. All these persons are said to have been chosen represen- 
tatives of the pom (people) of the isle of Bombay in generaL 
Although the above is the number of the names given in the official 
documents of the time, it is said that the eonvention was signed by 
“one hundred and twenty of the eminents of the povo on behalf of 
the whole youo of the isle.” SoUetioiu. Vol. I., p. zvi. 

Next to Alvaro Pires de Tavora in 1672, we find that in 1727, when 
special enquiries were made in connection with a scheme for the 
purchase of Bombay by the Portuguese Government, as we shall see 
forther on, the dldea or village of Mazagon was held by D. 
Senhorinha de Souza e Tavora, then living at Bassein ufonira or 
tenant. Thus, although, according to Bruce’s AnndU, p. 104, the 
Manor appears to have been confiscated during the early troubles, of 
which I shall speak more at length hereafter, it was subsequently 
restored to Alvaro Pires de Tavora and bis heirs. 

This sequestration must have taken place during that troublous 
period, when all the property of the Jesuits on which the Government 
oonld lay its hands -was confiscated. Their lands at Parel, Yadila 
a>nd Sion were never restored, but property belonging to Portuguese 
families, who were accused of refusing military aid, forfeiting thereby 
the rights to their lands, was given back to its former owners, when 
after enquiry tiiey were proved to have acted in gobd faith. Bnt tbs 
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English OoTmnment wss nlao aflcnied of haring hcm-haatj in its 
oonfiseations, these proceedings haring been sanctioned by the Conrt 
of Directon, becaose^ as was oandidly aeknowledgod* they had become 
necessary in order to impror Ot by erery possible meansb the rerennce 
of the Island. {AndertmCt BngUah in TTestens Indite p. 184). 

The year 1731 was a fatal year for the ftritnnesof the Manor of 
Hasagon. There is preserred in the Bombay Ooremment Seeietariat 
a Warrant of Attorney, ezecnted at Basseb on the 17th of May 1781 
by Martinho da Silreira de Meneses, on behalf of himsdf an^ ^ son, 
Jofto Vioente, and also by his wife, D. Maxiaun de Noronha, to 
Wissia Senoy Tnllnng (Visrandth Shenri Telan^, a Brdhman in- 
habitant of the town of Bassein, to sdl the milage of Maaagon and 
its appurtenances for rfs. 21,500, and to ezeenite the neesssary oon- 
reyanoes. 

There is also a copy of a deed of sale, beaviog.date the 8rd of 
Angnst, 1781, by which W. S. Tnllnng, with the consent of the 
Qorernor of Bombay, sold* and conreyed the rflltsge of Masagon lor 
Bs. 21,600, to Antonio da Silra, inhabitant of Bombay, moat pro- 
bably the same person who had bought from D. SenhorinhadeBonsa 
e Tarora the oidea or rillage Varli, and ras emidoyed as a clerk in 
the Bombay Fort in the serrice of the Hononrable Company, and 
to Antonio de Lemos, inhabitant of M. ragon. liie rillage rras sold 
with an its appendages and appnrtenaiices and serriees, new and 
ancient, with the two houses of Lordship, one mined and the other 
standing, and the administration perpetual and general of the Church 
of Nossa Senbora da Gloria, situated in the same rillage^ and of the 
patrimonial state thereof, to the end that th^, by themsdres and 
by their heirs and successors, attornqrs and executors, may possess^ 
enjoy, and dispute the same rillage, on condition of thdr paying the 
annual pension of the said church, and performing the feast and paying 
the expenses made therein, according to the form obserred and de- 
clared in the testament of Senhor ChristorBo de Sousa de Tarora, a 
former quit-rent tenant of the said rillage, and adminutrator of the 
said church, as likewise all other pensions and charges whatsoerer of 
the said rillage, whether they be prirate or of the Ulnstrious Company 
(East India Company). 

The title of Martinho da Silrdra de MeneiH was stated in thedeed 
to be ** 1^ the nomination made thereof (the said rillage) to him 

• The Portuguese words are jwra vsudo ds hojepara todo $gmpr», which In 
the SeleeHom ate turned into “ para renda dcboge para toda sempra.” 
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the lady Donna Senboriaa de Sonza (Dona Senboriidia), hit grand* 
mother, deceased, by reason of its appertaining to him as the eldest 
and most immediate descendant of Senhor Lionel, who was the 
first qait*rent tenant (Jibretro), and possessor of the said Tillage 
by the gratnitons grant made by his Most Serene Majesty of Ports* 
gal, and afterwards continued by the Most Serene Majesty of 
Great Britain of the estate of the Most Illustrions Company, ete." 
(Sefeef^bm, Vol. II., pp. 368*866. Also Bombay High Court Bqforttt 
VoL ly., pp. 87-88.) They liad already forgotten by this time the 
founder of the Manor, Antonio Pessoa. And now there is hardly a 
person in Bombay who remembers or has ever heard the name of 
Martinho Silt^ de Meneses, of bis wife Dona Mariana de Iforonha, 
or of his son Jofio Vicente. 

Jolo Vkente Ferreira da SilTeira de Meneses, whose title of M090 
Fidalgo is dated the 10th of April, 1789, was bom at Dsmin. He was 
the son of Martinho da Silveira de Meneses, M090 Fidalgo himself, 
son of Antonio da Silveira de Meneses, grandson of Joanne Mendes 
de Meneses, and great grandson of TristSo da Silveira de Meneses. 
Antonio da SOveirs de Meneses, father of Martinho, was made M090 
Fidalgo on the 80th of March 1675. He was Captain of Bassein by the 
royal order (portond), dated the 22nd of March 1678. He had two 
brothers^ Femflo da Sflveira de Meneses, whose son wss Joanne 
Mendes de Meneses^ and Jose Lais da Silveira de Tavora, appointed 
M090 Fidalgo on the 18th of March 1692. The date of Fem§o’s 
Letters Patent is the 30th of March 1675, and that of his son's is the 
6th of March 1701. Martinho had a yonnger brother, Franeisco do 
Tavora de Meneses, whose Charter bears the same date, the 6th of 
March 1701. Nobiliarohia Qoana 1862, pp. 9 $t ssy. 

The Tavoras were an ancient Purtngoese family, whose connection 
with India dates flrom almost the beginning of the 16th century. 
Rny Lonreofo de Tavora came out to India in 1588, and was ap- 
pointed Captain of Bassein in 1539, in sncoession to Garcia de Sfi, its 
first Captain. He was the third son of Alvaro Fixes Tavora, Lord of 
Mogadonxo. He returned to Portugal in 1540, and was by the King 
J. SebastiaSs nominated Viceroy of India in 1576. He left Lisbon 
withafieetof fenrsafl on the 7th of March of that year, bat a severe 
epidemic raged on board his vessels, killing 1,60& of bis men, and he 
Mm— » died of it at MoamMque, where he was horied in the chapel 
of N. 8. do Balnarte. Bis son was Lonrenfo Pires de Thtora, who 
does notieem to have come ont to India. Bat his grandeon, Bay 
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Lonniifo diB Taron, alio had alnadj1ieen -benb^beii:heoamiii4be 
fleeiof hia grandiather in 1576, but he returned to Portiigid.’m 1577, 
and waa aentaaVieeH^m 1609. He remained in Hi^tmtU the 86th 
of December 1618, when he left for Liabon. Be died in June 1616. 

The elabosite High Cbntt- Report I hate quoted ahoeob lefirring 
to tho- Manor of Macagon, huthe following note 1^ the Ute'Chief 
Jnatice of Bombay, Sir Wcatropp: — "fbrea ia derind from 

the Portngoeae word **fora" (Jjt.tuAfora$, t^m foruM. daat), aigi^* 
ing oelftdc. It hereindioatea the rent or roTenne deriTcd from oetly 
ing landa. The whole ialand of Bombay Ml nnder that denomination 
whoa nndar Fortngneae mle, being' then a mere ontlying dependent 
ofBaaaein. Snhaeqnently the term /orae waa» for the moot part, 
though perbapa not quite oadnalTely, limited to the new aalt bait] 
ground redoimed from the aea, or other waate ground lying outiide 
tho Forl^ NadTe Town, and the more aneient oettled and onlti* 
eated gronnda in the ialand, or'to the quit-rent niiamg from that new 
odt batty ground and ontlyii^ groimd. The quit-rent in Gotemor 
Anngier'a eonrendon, ealled/oit», alaohore the otill ddiw name -of 
panno (pemdo penaion), and ainoe that oonrention hu been diieBy 
known by the name of pamien. It waa payable in reopeet of the 
aneient aetded and cnltiTated ground only.” Oput^ etf. p. 40l 

But thia interpretation, althongh put forward by the fogd aenmen 
of one who waa a great ornament to the Bombay Bendi,ia not eorreei. 
I need therefore to apologiae for entering here into a abort oarrat^ 
aomewhat daaaicd in form, but free, I hope, of all pedantry, in order 
to elnddate the eonteated point. 

FItro ban no ooimection whaterer widi^lira, nor can the latter be 
derired from the Latin /ori» *a door.* There aretwo^We hr Xatiob 
one a anbatantive and the other adTetb. The Arat maana 
* a door,* and the aecond /orfr, with a grave aocent on i, meana 
ontaide. It ia from the latter that the Portngneae fSra ia derieed, 
which meana Vitbont,*' 'abroad’ or *001 of doora.* 

The example oi/Ma *a door* ia found in Orid, 8 ifaior, where the 
poet aaya:— 

Olaoaaii^ aotvna st, ahte /erwa. 

The uae of , /ai$, meaning 'bntaide»' ia met in Jneenal, L, b. 7» 
thnar— 

Te pIoraiite/S»W, taetlB nlhl laetnloa, et to. 

F6ro meana a quit-rent paya^l^ tenanta to the Ring cr the Lord 
of the Manor, aa a|dd before. It alao meana ' court or hall of 
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justice.* If ftro is to be tiaced to a Latin orig^, it is more 
appropriate to deriTe it from forums a public place, where public 
affairs, like the payment of rents or tributes, were transacted. A 
Latin word more appropriate to fSm is cenetu, meaning valuation of 
estates or rating of property, and not registry or roll of the citiseus, 
just as /oral corresponds to liber cenemm or ‘book of rates to be 
paid.* It is in this sense tkat tire Portuguese term pensSo, derived 
^redtly from the Latin pensio ‘payment*, is taken. Cicero's eolvere 
petu/oHem would therefore correspond in Portuguese to pa^or o /Sro 
or to pay the qAt-rent. 

From the assumption that /9ro was derived from /<bv, and the 
latter from the Latin /brie ‘ a door,' the eminent Bombay Judge 
concluded that this derivation plainly indicated that the rent or re* 
venue was drawn from the outlying lands alone, and that the whole 
island of Bombay fell under that denomination when under the Por- 
tuguese rule, Bombay being then a mere outlying dependency of 
Bassein. And in order to justify this far-fetched derivation of the word 
/Sro from/dra, he confined the quit-rent to the outlying ground, and to 
the island of Bombay, as a mere outiying dependency of Bassein. But 
the fact generally known that /Sro was imposed both on the inlying as 
well as on the outiying ground, and that it was not 1 imited to Bombay, 
but wasindifferentiy applied to Bassrin, to btlsette and to all other parts 
of that province, ought to have convinced him of the feebleness of his 
hypothesis. The question of q/bromeato or land tenure and its various 
kinds, with the complete legislation on the subject, will be found in the 
Oabinete hiUerario, Vol. IV., pp. 77, et eeg.', and on arreniamenia or 
renting and leasing of grounds and its varieties at pp. 189, et $eq. 

Another Portuguese word in connection with this suhjcet is/bs- 
endeirOf whbh has been- corrupted into/isendar and /iuendari» It 
is derived from /aeenda which means an estate, andyhsandewo ‘an 
estate holder,' a landlord or proprietor. 

In the same “Report of Cases decided in the Original Civil Juris- 
diction of the High Court of Bombay " there is the following strange 
description of the word vereador, so often used in the early settle- 
ments of dilutes between tbe inhabitants of Bombay and the British 
Oovemment. “ 7ereador,” the Report says^ “ is one who holds the 
staff or wand of power ; is a member of Council or of the Chamber j 
a funotionary charged frith tiie administration of tbe police, or the 
repairs of publio roads ; a basaar superintendent ; a magistrate, or a 
public functionary who fixes local tariffs or taxes. “ p. 90. 
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Now vereaior has noUiiag to do with the holding of the etaff ox 
wand of powen This fuoifiil deriretioii !■ evidently drawn from the 
Portqgneee word eoiw, Latin o^yoi which mcaiie a 'rod.' Botwreodor 
haanot the remoteat eonneotion with it. rerondor atmply eorreaponda 
to the word promraiOTf or attorney, and waa in olden timea eqni- 
valent to eoawl and deeurio. He never held the ataB of power in 
hia hand, bnt wore a togam gown, aa vereador da Camara or member 
of the Municipal Corporation. What ia now called Camara.Manimpal 
waa formerly named Benado da Camara. 

H may now be neoeaaaty to advert aa briefly aa poaaible to the 
enrrency of the Portngueae Government in thia provinoe. ▲ abort 
deaeriptive aoeonnt of aome of tho prineipal eoi'w enrrent her^ both 
during the Mahomedan and the Portngnese periods, aa wellaa dnxing 
the British rigimet being the most authentic historical doenments of 
the .times, will be given hereafter in a supplement to tUs work. In 
the meantime, I shall oonfine myself to the deaoriptton of what the 
Portugneae chroniclers mention often as damrif a nominal cmn, 
which they write dnudiam and dombtPy. Now this word, aa 
money of account, can be traced to dam, the lineal descendant of the 
dromma of the Eshatrapas and SiUihdras, as I have related above. 

The word dam, having lost in process of time the concrete sense of a 
coin, oame to mean simply oash, money in the abstraot^ or wealth in 
general, and also price. Such is now the meaning of the Mardthi 
fpr (ddm), which ia combination with VfT {udar) "belly,” t*.ei\ Ddmo* 
dar, forms one of the epithets of Krishpa, that is, bom rich or 
opulent. 

The Oiqardtis have the following proverb ddmkare ddm, Mdtiare 
tdfaai, which means "money answeretb all things ; if yon have 
money a wonun will love or welcome yoV’ which gives a fldthful 
estfanate of tbtir character os a money-loving race, and of economic 
corruption, whereof nnmerons industrial paraaites furnish the most 
flagrant euamj^s. But my chief object here is rimply to trace the 
word dam or Aramma, through its various vidstitudea, to the original 
Greek drachma, which eeema to have had anch aa influence on the 
life, language.ond habits of the people of Western India, for such 
a lengthy course of oenturiea. 

Of the British period 1 need not say much, b^ond making a few 
remarks on aome M the most oalient pmnts. Other and abler hands 
have already undertaken thia nu^ important task. The literature of 
Bombay, whether in statistics, stories^ or anccdotei^ ia already con* 
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Bidefabid in magDitnde. The earliest and. best compiled of these 
works is the “ English in Western India,*' Bombay, 1854^ by Philip 
Anderson, ** One of the Hononrable Company’s Chaplains in the 
diooese of Bombay, and a Vice*President of the Bombay Branch of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society " 

Philip Anderson came out to this oountry in ISdS^and died in 1857, 
h^ng laid to rest on the shores of Colaba. He was scholar and 
gentleman, his attainments being great, especially in throwing 
light upon the beginning of a rule, which from the meanest origin, 
and after numerous death struggles to preserve its very .existence^ at 
Itngth became so potent that, like an Aaron's rod, it has swallowed 
every other power with which it has come in contaot.” (The Bombay 
QuMrUrly Review, Yol. I., p. 160 ; Cf. Ibid., Yol. YI., pp. 391, et eeq.) 

It is a pity, however, that so excellent a book should contain some 
inaconracies. One of the most glaring is the following relating 
to the travels of F. Fyrard de liavaL Anderson quotes him thus 
"Theorew, twenty-four in number, having contrived to reach the 
shore near Snrat with their money and other property, were well 
treated by the native authorities.'* p. 5. What Pyrard wrote is this:~ 
* meif ib emrevt tempe de Brer leure deuo bateata, et de e*embmrfuer 
dedaneewiron yuaire^yte yu’ile eetotent, etc.” Anderson has written 
' twenty-four’ for quatro^ngte, instead of eighty, thus disturbing the 
order and sense of history, which no author has the right to do, 
besides Jetraoting somewhat from his reputation as a scholar. Else- 
where he identifies the mediseval port of Tanor at Malabar with 
Thdna, p. 64, and so on. But it is so easy to find fault. 

To return, however, to the social history of Bombay. It is to Portugal 
tiiat England is indebted for the facilities she found here^ on her 
taking possession of Bombay, introducing Western method of life 
and modes of thought, or for planting the famous ” Aaron's rod/* 
which has now swallowed nearly the whole of India. 

One of the dominant factors in the rise and development of Bombay, 
in the early days of the British rule, was the bureaucratic element 
which England found here prepared by the Portuguese mission- 
aries. The latter had, bdeed, succeeded m effecting, at least partially, 
the mueh-talked*of modem readjustment of the emotional with the 
intellectual, in the evolution of the race, by bringing the Indians into 
close contact with Oeoidental ideas and habits. Thousands of Indian 
families had been converted by the Portuguese to Christianity, and 
hundreds of them continue still to speak the language, which their 
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■ootBton had adopted aa iheif own» throoghont the prarinoe of 
Baaaabl. mofo than dine hnodrad yean ago ; althongh it la now apoken 
in a farm that ia not only obaolete. but eornipt, and on the pmnt of 
heiog lapiily anbatitoted by Abe Englipb tongne. 

It waa from theae lamiUea that the early Britiah Govenuncnt dnw 
tiwlraappliaaofderkayaaBiatantaor Beeretaripo. They wen the firat 
froita of the inatrnedon and education imparted to them by tbe 
Portogneae prieata^ at a time, moreorer, when then waa hardly a 
Qndn, Modem or Pavd able to read the Roman diaraeten. And 
they wen the early inatmmenta for apteading the inflcenee Of the new 
tnlo among tbe natirea of Wcatern India, or the fret hdpera in the 
azpanaion of the Britiah power throng^ont the e^onniiy. 

It woold, indeed, be ingratitnde, which ia aaid to be tnaaon to 
mankind, far a young and proaperona nation to fbiget that the old 
Portugal wan ** the guide of Europe and Chriatendom into that laager 
world which aaerka the real difhnnee between the .dddle ogee and 
our own day.** (Beaaloy, p. 126.) And Great Britain appean often 
to have aeknoaledged that that little kingdom waa the founder of the 
eommerdaLcivilimtion and of tbe European empire m Aaia. Although 
the Portugueae have fitUen from the p^eatal upou whieh they were 
atanding during the ISth and 16th oentnriea, atiil thpy eheriah the 
ambitioB-of reviving tbe (^oriea of the paat, and of uniting men of all 
diadea of qiinion in a common patriotum, by aneh eelebrationa aa 
thoae of the 8rd eentenaiy of Camoena in 1880, the 6th of' Prince 
Henry, the Hav^prtor, in 1894^ and the 4tb of Yaaco da Gama, in 1898. 

Portugal, on the other hand, while fbigetting the petty 
jealonaiea ahe mi^ have experienoed firom time to time firom her moot 
andent and fdtiiM ally (a nia mofe onf^a 9fitl Miada)^ haa alwaya 
clung with enthnaiaatic eateem and aflbetionate regard to England, 
with annh ftelinga aa are expreaaed in tbe following lines by. one of 
the moat eminent Portugueae poeta of tbe preaent eentnry, Yiaeonnt 
of Almeida Chwretik who apent aome yeara of hia eventful life in 
diat eonntry 

** Ahi d’entre as vagas 
Burge a prineesa altiva das armadas 
Patria da M, eenhora da jnatita 
Sonho da (oiagida liberdade. 

Salve I Britannia ! Salve, F16r dos mares 
Minha terra hospeddra, eutemndol’* 

Thus ends the Poftoguese period of Bombay. It is full of stirring 
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incidents, dramatic episodes, and romantic deeds of ruthless realism 
amidst the kaleidoscopic changes of aitnation. Above all these over- 
crowding events, however, there stand alo\/t from the vulgar gaze three 
grand ideals, dominating the whole Portuguese epopee, represented by 
three names, consecrated by the national conscience, and by the 
genius of History. These names are Vasco da Gama, Affonso de 
Albuquerque, and St. Francis Xavier. The first represents the spirit 
of geographical exploration; the second that of conquest, and of 
the European colonisation of India ; and the third that of the 
propagation of Ckristianiiy throughout the East. 

Since Alexander’s invasion, and the memorable reign of Eukratides, 
who extended the BacCHan sway from the remote regions of Northern 
Tansoxiana to the coast of Kambay, this was the first attempt ever 
made to realize on Indian soil the scheme of empire and religion, when 
^ Those Kings pallied forth to propagate the Faith, the Empire’— 
Daqiielles Reis, qae foram dilatando 
A F6, o imperio.” Luaiadas, C. I. e. 2. 

The association between geographical researoh and spiritual zeal 
is said to have almost always been close ; and it was preeminently so 
among the Portuguese, who in their wars against the Saracens had 
already been trained for colonial expansion. 

But short as it was, — the irony of fate, so often remarked in 
achievements of this kind, would not suffer it to be otherwise,— this' 
singular era of expansion stamped the peculiar impress of its 
oharacter not only upon that epoch, but also upon the succeeding 
ages. And it-will have it handed down to our posterity, until the 
day when this modern Jerusalem shall have, perhaps, brought forth 
a Jeremiah of its own to bewail the solitariness of ^ the city once full 
of people and great among the nations, now become as a widow.” 

Bombay, under the Portuguese was like a canvas of variegated 
tints, the sombre hues of the chiaroscuro recalling the familiar saying 
of Boiste — **'Lei tableaux ie Jhietoire inejpirent la rhignation: 
quoad lee homuue Jiareni^tle woine malheureuxV* Resignation is, 
indeed, a supreme virtue and a sovereign remedy for the evils of that 
cosmic process of discipline or stage of trial, called life. But there is 
historic fatalism, as Goethe said, attached to all foreign rule, against 
which even resignation is powerless. And the Portuguese rule, even if 
endowed with the best organisation and with histo al continuity, could 
not have evaded its liability to the operations of that inexorable law. 

This brief rule, however, amidst all their efforts to find a sdutioo 
80 
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for the new problems of Indian existence now sssailing it on cTorj 
side, had its own benefit, albeit apparently ephemeral in its issnea ; 
because its ideals Taried often, and caprioe interfered with the realisa- 
tion of a steady policy. What was at one time considered to be 
snccesaful became sadly disastronaat another, as a consequence of that 
mental and moral anarchy, which Auguste Comte regards as the 
appanage of the stage of cinlisation, springing up on the debline of 
the medisBTal phase of human progress. It was a period of 
restlessness^ of reriral, and of regeneration, one of the results of that 
restlessness being the disorder in the financial maMagement of -the 
Portuguese colonial empire, leading up to bankruptcy. For it is an old 
axiom, that without good finance it is impossiVs to get good policy. 

The Portuguese finanoial sitnatimi, unlike that of another colonial 
power which. Maltebrun considered to beinyolredin *4noalcnlable 
mysteries,** was, from the first, too plainly in a chaotic state, owing 
to the State monopolies, and the plundering speculations of some of 
its Gorernors and Captains. 

A striking instance of this mental anarchy and chaotic state of 
administration may be found in the manner in which the very 
seat of Goyemment was frequently remored from one place to another, 
resulting at the end in the ruin of all. Finding that the old city of 
Goa was declining rapidly from the ravages of a pestilence, as well as 
from the irruption of the Mardthas, the Portuguese sought to build 
hastily, about the middle of the 17tb century, another city at armugSo. 
No sooner were the foundations laid and some walls erected, about 
600,000 xerafins being lavishly spent on them, — a large sum in those 
days, — than it was given up, and an attempt made to rebuild the old 
city of Goa at the cost of 800.000 xerafins more, mostly borrowed from 
the village communities. This system of reconstruction was never 
carried out, the result being that both the sums were lost, and the loans 
never repaid. Partly through ignorance and neglect, and partly through 
malice and vandalism, the two cities are now a heap of ruins. In the 
meantime, the seat of the viceroyalty had been changing by degrees. 
First, the Count of Villa Verde, about the end of the 17th century, 
shifted his residence from Goa to Panelim. His successor, the Count 
of the Eaa, finding that place to be unhealthy, moved on about the 
middle of the last century to Pangim. Now the habitual re'sidence 
of the Governor is gt the Oabo, which juts out into the sea. It 
seems that the time is fast coming for the glorious gutnos to sail 
back to the banks of the Tagus. 
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Thus the vessel of the State finally stranded, the only salvage 
from this mournful wreck being the renown and glory of a few high- 
minded personages, whose official duties had brought them into close 
contact with the lovely region of Bombay. To recount all their 
good deeds, however, performed in this country, not quitting this stage 
until their tasks, large in outline and minute in detail, were fully 
accomplished, would transcend the limits of this work. 

Bombay owes its fame, before its cession to the British Crown, 
to the beneficent action of these men. It derived its lustre and 
prosperity from the practical embodiment of the great Affonso de 
Albuquerque's maxim, which, like the Napoleonic La earriere ouverie 
aux talentx^ was expressed in a formula of his own : **The best place 
for the best man," in the bureaucratic reform, which was inaugurated 
during the early part of the Portuguese regime by Simao Botelho 
and others in ^he Province of Bassein, with the loyal support of 
almost all of hiiiPcontemporaries. 

Not only Simao Botelho, but also Garcia da Orta, Heitor da 
Silveira, ‘Uhe Portuguese Hector," as Camoens calls him (Canto I., e. 
60), noble soul, soldier, and poet like himself, and many others 
displayed in their work the salutary infiuenoe of the epoch, which 
appears to haye contrived to combine the moment and the medium, in 
order to engender those great minds, who were in reality the genuine 
products of their age. Their greatness was grounded on the Horatian 
doctrine vof heredity — Fortes ereantur fortihus et honU. For they 
were trained in the traditions by which national greatness is generally 
founded and developed. And if they had enemies— the supremacy 
of genius and virtue has ever been an unpardonable crime in the 
eyes of mediocrity — they did not mind them ; nor did they much 
care for the applause of^ the world. We do not know the initial 
stage of many of these heroes. As with great rivers, so often with 
great men ; the middle and close of their course are dignified and 
distinguished, but the primary source and early progress of the 
stream are difficult to ascertain and to trace. 

Then there were others, whose births were conspicuous, as striking 
were the last scenes of their lives. They met death with joyful 
serenity ; because to them death was but a pause between two phases 
of existence. And they were the real aristocrats, such as those who 
always guide the destinies of a nation, and the civilisation of the 
world. La eiwlisatioiif* truly remarks Renan, in a letter to his 
friend Berthelot, ** a iii da tout Umps uno oeuvre oristoeratiquc^ 
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maintemu par «m peM nomirti V dm nation. «it eho$e 

ariitoeratiqae ouiri t uite dm doit Stre guiSio par tui oortain nomiro 
do patteuro ofioMot Jidrmant la eaniinuitS do la nation.’' 

D. Joto de Citivo was one of these aristoerntio rionls. He more than 
any other contribnted to the adraneement and piognss of eiTilisation 
in the Bombay group of islands, whose eolopiiation by Bnropeans he 
asriduonsly strore to promote, although his seheme was a ehimera, a 
physioloffioal blonder perhaps, whose grieTons effects he did not lire 
long enough to witnesp. Zealous in the propagation of the Gospel, ho 
was flie first to.perceire the need of good heharionrtamongst his own 
countrymen. In a letter addressed to the King, D. Jo8o III., on the 
16lh of December 1546, he wrote thus : — afirnio fue odo main 
almao pordidao doo Partdguoteo quo ttoem d India, do quo oo oaham 
doo Oentioo quo oo Pregadoreo BeUgioooo eonverrem a noooa Santa Pi *’ 
Arch, Pit. July 1858, p. 17. *'1 assert that more sonls of the 
Portugnese who come to India are lost, than these saved of the 
Gentiles whom the Religions Preachers convert to our Holy Faith.'* 

On his deathbed, D. J(Ao de Oastro. recdved royal despatches 
conferring upon him the title of Viceroy, and re-appointment for 
another termiof three years. Hearing the people's remarks and shouts 
of applause from his chamber, he turned to his confessor, Fr. Francis 
Xavier and said " How dccmtfnl is this world which offereth three 
years of honour to one who hath bnt a few moments of life.” 

It is spoh men, after all, who bnild up the history of nations. 
Condnet alone which, as Ifatthew Arnold says, is the fount of life, 
ends charm and fascination to the annals of mankind. All the other 
levents, as Taine remarks, may be summed up in three pages, and 
these again reduced to three lines. 

It is nnneeessary, therefore, to dwell any further on the Portuguese 
period of Bombay, beyond remarking that it contains splendid lessons 
of sneoess and of fiulnre, of achievement and of disappointment. 
It furnishes examples of patient endurance wresting victory from 
apparent defeat, and of recklessness chancpng into defeat apparent 
victory. 

It is often said by nnfriradly critics, that the influence of a sniall 
country like Fortngal cnnld not pretend to have a lasting effhet in 
India. But sise is an.insignificant element in nting a country's peti- 
tion, as witness Sparta, Carthage, and Genoa ; from little Phmnitia 
camE forth most skilftal mariiiers ; from Athens, Rome, Elorenee and 
Yenioe, all of them small in their origin, were derived the hipest 
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culture and the noblest accomplishments. Portugal, although 
small in size^ and possessing very slender means, still sent forth sailors 
and missionariesi replete mth ideality and enthunasm, isho revoln* 
tionised the course of history. The celebrated Spanish historian, 
Marianna, had therefore every reason to- say : — Begnum Lusitania 
magnitudine rerum geatarum earn primis nobUe. Their decline coin- 
cides, as in the case of all ancient nations, with the deterioration of 
character and of conduct. Aristotle truly remarks in his Eihiesi — 
** It is not wealth but character that lasts." Without it all abilities 
are useless. Thg statue, however deftly carved, will not be a success 
if the marble have serioru defects. 

If space allowed.it, a brief and fascinating sketch might bo drawn 
here of this process of national deterioration, through the varying 
phases of apparent expansion and eventual shrinkage. Prior to the 
annexation of Portugal by Spain, its dtisens had begun to evolve 
the Instinct o, imperialism. There were in those days Portuguese 
jingoes, who declared that the sun never set otet their empire, 
extending from Brasil in America, through Africa, India and the 
Moluccas, to Macao in China. But this phase of Greater Portugal 
did not last long. It was fbllowed by the spirit of individualism, 
which soon crushed out all patriotism. The latter, as a rule, shows 
itself only in small commnnitiea, nmilar to those of ancient Sparta 
or Borne in early days, when they had to contend continuously with 
their rivals in the neighbourhood. But when the heterogeneous 
aggregates constituting the Luaitanian empire began to reveal the 
signs of repulsion, like another India or China, the Portuguese 
citizen began to think only of his private interests and of his family, 
to the exclusion of any sense of national or patriotic obligations, 
until the kingdom of Portugal became, in the words of Napier, 
" virtually an unguarded province of England.” 

The whole course of the history of the Portuguese period of Bom- 
bay confirms the Aristqtelian maxim. The merchant princes of the 
time, such- as Buy 6on$alve# de Caminba, nicknamed the Count of 
Galalao, the millionaire banker Coje XjamaQudim (Ehewiyeh Shanu- 
nd-din) and many others, who are now entirely divested of .the Mse 
glare which wealth once imparted or popular ima^ation threw around 
them, possess no stttraetion for history ; for it is history alone that has 
the power to save inen’s memories from oblivion. But the names of 
the honest and loyal Nmo da Onnha,of D. Jato de Oastn^ irritable in 
temper bnt good of heart, of Garda da Orta, the learned and wise 
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physician, and of many such picturesque and attractive personalities! 
who had for trade and its pliant morality the poet’s sneer — 

Honour sinks where oommeroe Icmg prevails/’ 
and who looked, as Plato taught, at all earthly things as if they were 
viewing them from above, are, on the contrary, crowned with a halo 
of perennial majesty and imperishable fame. 

Far from discouraging the legitimate operations of finance, trade, 
or industry, they rather animated them all, especially agriculture, 
which they considered to be the corner-stone of the whole social fabric. 
What they detested was the organised hypoorisy, the systematic 
overreaching, and that commercial sordidness which was practised 
with impunity by both Europeans and Indian*, at tho very dawn of 
Indo-European mercantile relations between the East and West, by 
the newly discovered maritime route round the Cape of Good Hope. 

And besides these eminent laymen, there were others, to whom therb 
was no perfection without sacrifice; for they knew that the way to 
perfection lies through that of suffering. They acted, as if one were 
better in taking the strait and diflScult path than in following the 
easy and wide road. Their aspirations towards perfection were bound- 
less, because they believed with St. Bernard : — Nemo perfectua eat 
qui pefrfeciior eaae non appeteU They never ceased to tell their 
contemporaries that " a prosperous iniquity is the most unprofitable 
condition in the world/* and that the cradle and the grave are not 
the only boundaries of man’s existence. They owned all sympathies 
and outraged none. To them to live was as if to love and live were 
one. With them goodness was civilisation, and humility heroism. 
Their names were — St. Francis Xavier, Fr. Antonio do Porto, 
Fr. Diogo Bermudes, Gaspar Barzeo, Belchior Nunes, Gongalo 
Rodrigues, and a host of others, who gave the best of their lives to the 
Christian missions in and about Bombay. These men were trained 
in the school of sdf-saorifice ; like Leopardi, they derived sweetness 
from suffering, from even a shipwreck in a good cause : — 

* E nanfragar m’ h dolce in qoesto mare.* 

They have now been dead for years; but the influence of their example 
is not less potent because indefinable; the subtle spirit of their work, 
not less efficacious because less patent, inspires still many of ns, of 
the present generation, although one does not feel it, as one does not 
feel the air one breathes. Several of the institutions still standing in 
and around Bombay, raised from the year 1584 to the present, are 
their own creation. It is said that few institutions live long after 
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the hands that raised them hare disappeared ; but when institutioni 
arise from pure intentions and good manners, and these have their 
foundation On belief, such as was fostered with so much care and 
enthusiasm by the early Portuguese missionaries in Bombay and the 
surrounding islands, there is every reason to hope for their permanence 
and perpetuity* 

But it is time to close the Portuguese period of Bombay; it has 
long faded away. Let us now hasten to treat of the British period, 
which has reached its full stage of effloresence, palpitating,” as the 
French say, ^^with the interest of actuality.” 

CHAPTER V. 

The Early British Period. 

The British period commences with the treaty of marriage, dated 
the 23rd of Jure 1661, between the King of Oreat Britain, Charles 
II., and the Infanta of Portugal, D. Cathariua, ratiBed on the 28th of 
August 1661 by D. Luisa, Queen Regent, on behalf of her son, the 
King of Portugal, D. Affonso VI. This treaty consists of twenty 
articles, besides the secret article, all of which have already been 
published both in Portuguese and in English. 

The marriage took place on the 31st of May 1662.* It was, 
doubtless, a matrimonial contract, but mainly a diplomatic measure 
tending owards cementing the old alliance between England and 
Portugal, which had once existed under the Kings of the house of 
Avii. By the treaty of Windsor of the year 1386, England and 
Portugal were declared to be ** united henceforth in the closest bond 
of friendship and alliance.” King JoSo I of Portugal, whom King 
Henry lY of England had created a Knight of the Garter, the first 
instance of a sovereign receiving that order, ” Saint George ” 
becoming the battle-cry of both the kingdoms, married Philippa, the 
daughter of John of Gaunt and grand-daughter of Edward III. This 
marriage was blessed with five illustrious sons, who greatly contributed 

* This marriage was oommemorated in verse by a Oambridge poet in Latin, 
Greek and Italian. The Latin epigraph ran thus i~--JBpUhalamia OaiiMrigi- 
muia in nuptia$fiu$picaii9$ifna§ B^rtniutmi B$gi» OaroU II, Brhanniarwm Mo* 
naroha at illuairMma Prineipio Oothariwo PoionUioinuo Bogii Lusitania sot- 
oris luitea, 1668. 

In Agnes Btriekland's Lives of the Qttaana c/Hfisland,Lond. 1657, vbL T,pp. 

478—708 is the biography of the Princess Catharina with her portiaii. 
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totheeriMuiiionoffehe Portugneie pomr bqrood the aeaa. Thie 
neir eliuHiee, however, according to the indignant language of lonia 
of the Continental eontemporaiy aoTereigne, eiatesmenr and national 
hiatoriane, 'waa atigmatiaed ae almoat foAing Portngal to become 
a proTinee of England. 

The. widow of D. jcXo IV^ P. Lniaa do Gniman, daughter of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, wu Regent during the minority of 
her eon. A woman of great ability, ahe retired at the end of her 
Mgiioij to a doiafer, and died there in- 1666. IX Affonao waa 
dedared to be of age on the 21at of Jpne 1663. 

nia prindpal and moat recent Portngneae worka relating to thia 
treaty did anbaeqnent afhdra in connection with it between the 
Portngneae.and Britiah ill India are tiie'fdloinng:— 

Snpplemcnto 4 CoUec^o doa Tratadoa, ConTeng6ea, etc., by 
Jolio iirmino Jndiee Biker, Vd. pp. 11^*269 ; alao Vol. Z., pp. 
290, et $eq, 

Additamento i Ifemoria aobre aa Poaaeaaoea Portngneaaa na Aaia, 
etc., do G. de M. Tdzeira ^to, by J. H. da Cnnha Bivara, pp. 174, 
el Mg. 

Aidiivo da Bela^ de Goa, by J. L Abranchea Garcia, Part II., 
pp. 630*536. 

The diief Engliah worka on the aameanbject are ''Selectiona from 
the IfOttera^ etc.,” edited by George W. Forreat, YoL IT,, pp. 367, el 

Mjfe 

"Materiala towarda a Statiatical Account, etc.,” edited 1^ J. If. 
Campbell, Part I., pp. 1, et eeg. 

Some referencea to the treaty are found in Warden'a, ” Eeportt 
do.,” in the Tranaaetiona of the QfograpTueti Sooiety of Somhay, 
YoX m., pp. 65, el «eg. And a few extracta from the aame are given 
to ^'Memoir on the Savant Waree 'State,**’ by W. Conrtn^ and 
J. 'W. Anld, pp. 247, el eeg. 

” Report on the Portngneae Reeorda,” to the Secretary of State 
for India to Conndl, etc., by F. C. Danver^ pp. 64, el eeg.,. and. 
" The' Portngneae in India , " by the aame writer, Yol. II., pp. 331, 
if eeg. 

Although all the clanaea of the treaty were matnrely weighed 
and carefnllj diaenaaed by men of the totelleot and wiadom of the 
Earl of Clarendon, Earl of Southampton, Duke of Albemarle^ 
Earl of Maneheater and otbera on the one aide, and D. .FraneiMo 
de Mellon Condo da Ponty, Ambaaaa&r Extraordinary fbr tbo King 
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of Portugal on the otheri this treaty soon became a bone of con- 
tention between the Portngaese and the English nations. 

By the treaty the Crown of Portugal ceded and granted to the 
Crown of England the* island and harbour of Bombay in fnll 
sovereignty. And by the secret article of the treaty the King of Great 
Britain bound himself to exert his whole strength and power in 
order to establish a solid and lasting peace between the Most Serene 
King of Portugal and the States General of the United Netherlands, 
and if the States General refused to make peace, Charles II. bound 
himself ** to defend and protect the possessions of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies,’* and to obtain restitution to the Crown of 
Portugal of such Port nguese Settlements in the East Indies as the 
Dutch might, subsequent to the treaty, obtain possession. 

But the secret article soon became, within one year after tl'.c 
signing of the treaty, a subject of contestation, mutual animosity and 
discord, as we shall see further on. It was tried to be enforced by 
the one contracting party and evaded by the other ; the cause being 
apparently the difference in the interpretation of the original text, 
which was in Latin. 

The second point in dispute was the article eleven, w'hich ran thus 
"The King of Portugal with the assent and advice of his Council gives, 
transfers^ and by these presents grants and confirms unto the King of 
Great Britain, his heirs and successors for ever, tho Port and Island 
of Bombay in the East Indies with all its rights, profits, territories 
and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging, and together 
with all income and revenue, as also the direct and absolute Dominion 
and Sovereignty of the said Port and Island of Bombay, and premises, 
with all their royalties, freely, fully, entirely and absolutely,” as part 
of the dowry of the Infanta, the inventory of whose possessions at the 
timeof her marriage is still preserved in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. 
But unhappily the negotiators both in Portugal and in England seem 
to have been absolutely ignorant of the trne geographical position 
and boundaries of Bombay. Lord Clarendon wrote thus : — " And 
for ever annex to the Grown of England the island of Bombay, with 
the towns and castles therein, which are within a very little distance 
from Brazil.” "Clayton’s Personal Memoirs^*' Vol. II., p. 189. 
Cfm my Menjoir ” On the Marriage of the Infanta D. Catharina,” 
etc., in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of' the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. LXVIL, pp. 137, et 6eq. Now according to Lord 
Clarendon, Bombay was not only within a very little distance from 
31 
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Brasil, bat bad " towns and eastles therrin.** wlueb ware eridentljr 
towns and castles in the air. 

The King of Portugal thus presented, granted and confirmed nnto 
tbe King of Oreat Britain the Port and island of Bombay, with 
territories, appurtenances, and premiaes. when Bombay bad hardly 
any premises beyond a few Tillages in the island, and it was itself 
an appurtenanoe of Mfhim, as we huTe aeen abore, and the latter a 
cecodi or principal part of a district, aubject to the proTinoe of 
Bassein. But eren in this drcnmseribed condition it was once been 
coToted. as-we obserred before, by tbe Dutch and the English in 
1626. Again in 1640, according to Bruce’a AnnaU (VbL I., p. S36), 
it was mentioned as the best place on the Wes^om India Coast for 
a Station of the East India Company. And then the Surat Council, 
in 1659, two years before the treaty of marriage was signed, bad 
recommended to the Directors of the East India Company that 
an application should be made to the King 3f Portugal to 
cede them some place on the West Coast, Danda-Bdjspnri, Bombay 
or VersoTa (Jdid., p. 548). Thus they knew well that Bombay 
was quite a different place from YersoTS, and therefisre did not 
indnde SDsette. 

In spite of this, it was argued that Sllsette was a dependency of 
Bombay, long after the treaty had been signed, and the marriage duly 
orlebrated, and the island ceded to the English, situated " in that 
beautiful rirer of Bombay,” naqueUe fermom rio de BonJxHm, as 
Padre Bras Dias of Ghanl described it to the Viceroy, D. Luis de 
Athayde, in 1670, when a coalition of the natire potentates was 
threatening the whole of the Portuguese Settlements in India. 
(Dseadof de Diogo do Couto, YIII., Chap. XXKVn., p. 897 of the 
edition of 1777. 

To gain possession of Bombay, Charles II. despatched in March 1662 
a fleet of five men of war, under the command of James Ley, third 
Earl of Marlborough. There were on board the fleet fire hundred 
troops, commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, who was appointed to 
be General on shore. And Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy 
of the King of Portugal, who was commissioned to deliver the island 
and its dependencies, whatever they were, to the King of England, 
accompanied the Earl of Marlborough on his T<9sge to Bombay. 
Antonio de Mello de Castro left the Tagus on the 19th of April, 
having been appoin^ Governor and Oaptain*Qen«ral of India on 
the 11th of April 1662. 
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The English fleet arrived at Bombay on the 18th of Septem* 
her, 1662, according to some, and on the 29th of September, 
according to others. The Earl of Marlborough then demanded the 
cession of the island and its dependencies, conformably to the treaty 
between the King of England and the Crown of Portugal. The 
English Admiral demanded not only the island and harbour of 
Bombay, but also the island of Sulsette, believing it to be included 
in the dependencies of Bombay. 

The Portuguese Governor of Bombay or the Captain of Bassein 
refused the delivery, and the Viceroy Antonio de Mello de Castro 
refrained from interposing his authority until he should proceed to 
Goa and receive instiuctions from the Portuguese Government there. 
So he left Bombay and, arriving at Goa oh the 12th of December 
1662, took possession of the Government in the chief chapel of 
the church of the Reis Magos on the 14th. The title of Viceroy 
was not conferr^ on him until one year later. 

In the meanwhile the Earl of Marlborough is said to have thought 
better and to have demanded the cession of the island of Bombay alone, 
without any appurtenances, as within the terms of the treaty ; but 
the Portuguese Governor replied that he would do so on the arrival 
of Sir Abraham Shipman, the commander of the troops, who had 
been somehow left behind. Sir A# Shipman reached Bombay at last 
a month later, and produced his credentials, requesting the Governor 
to yield* the island, but the latter objected to the form of the 
Letters Patent of the King, which were somewhat different from the 
copy be had brought with him from Lisbon. He, however, offered 
to retain the island for the King of Englaud till he should receive 
orders from Portugal and England, empowering him to make the 
cession. The Admiral and the Commander now applied to Sir George 
Ozenden for permission to land the troops at Surat, but the Presi- 
dent represented that such an application would give offence to the 
Moglial Governor, who, if the attempt should ever be made, might 
probably seize the Company's investments and expel the servants from 
that Fort. The Earl of Marlborough then returned to England with 
the fleet. He was killed in the great sea-fight with the Dutch in 
1665. It is also said that he was anxious to leave the troops at 
Mauritius; but it was eventually arranged to land them at the 
unoccupied island of Angediva, 12 leagues to the south of Goa, 
where in the eighteen following months 300 men died. See my 
HistoricA and Arcluvulogieal SkeicA of the leland of Angediva in 
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the Journal of the B, B. of the Eoyol Aeiatio Sooiety, YoiL XI., 
pp. 288, et seq. 

In ponnenee of this txeaty, the -King of Pprtugel hsd elreedy isened, 
on the 9th of Apri 1662, the following orders to Antonio de Mello de 
Cestro, two days before the issue of tiie alvard of his nomination as 
Oovernor of India, which ran thns 1, King^ send yon greeting. By 
the article of the contract which has been agreed on with the Sng of 
England, my good brother and cousin, concerning the dowry portion 
of the Queen, his wife, my most belored and esteemed sister, which 
yon will recem with this letter, you inll nndersumd why and how 
the port and country of Bombay relates to him, and the obligation 
I am under for directing the same to be delite. jd to him. Imme- 
diately as you arrire at the States of India you will ask for the 
credentials from the King by which yon anil know the person to 
whom the possession should be given and the delivery made. Yon will 
accordingly cause the same to be made in the mannerhnd form of that 
capitulation, observing the same yourself and causing the whole and 
every part thereof to be duly observed, and direct that the whole may be 
comnutted to writing very clearly and distinctly so as at all time to 
appear the whole that may pass in this affair. You will further send 
the same to me by different conveyances in order to settle and adjust 
the acquittance of the dowry promised to the King, and by the other 
articles of that treaty it will be present to yon, the Union we celebra- 
ted, and the obligation the King has to afford me succour A all my 
urgencies and necessity I may have. In any necessity you may 6nd 
it convenient to apply to the English you will do so, and at the same 
time yon will assist tliem in the same way. King. Written at Lisbon, 
the 9th of April 1662,” Arehivo da Belaeao, etc.. Part II, p. 581. 
Also Materials, ui supra, pp. 9-10. 

Thns Antonio de Mello de Castro was both a Hoyal Commissioner 
for the delivery of the port and island of Bombay, and Viceroy of 
Portuguese India. In his former capacity he was ordered by his 
King “ to ask for the credentials from the King (of England) by 
which you will undersfand the person to whom the possession should 
be given and the delivery made ” and in the latter he had to consult 
the interests of his own Government. 

The consequence of this double incumbency was that the Viceroy 
refused to surrender the island. In justification of this tefnsal to 
obey his Majesty’s commands, ho wrote to the King on the 28th of 
December 1662 a long letter, which I append below in full, as only 
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a few extracts from it have hitherto been pablished. A copy of the 
original is preserved in the archives of the Goa Secretariat. Livro 
das MoftgSeSp No. 28| fol. 457. See Rivara’s Additafnento, ut 
supra, pp. 174, et seq. 

**Sire. — It is more on account of the duty of the post than from 
any need that 1 inform your Majesty of my sufferings in this 
voyage with the English, who will themselves make them known. 
For there were many who reproved the excesses of Captain Richard 
Minors, in whose company I came to this State. And General 
Marlborough continued them with greater harshness even in the 
Port of Bombay. 

**From the report sent with this letter your Majesty will be able to 
learn that not a day was passed without molestation, and I was some- 
times warned that they wanted to kill all the Portuguese. Their 
senseless provocations might have well led us to use arms in revenge ; 
but 1 contented myself with keeping them ready for defence. With 
more attention to your Majesty’s service than to my life, I bore the 
risk and slights, expecting to send to your Majesty my complaints. I 
hope the world will see that my patience has not injured my reputa- 
tion, but on the contrary has increased it for being in the service of 
your Majesty, who knows to greatly appreciate it, as all my sufferings 
tend to your Majesty’s service. 

** It did not appear convenient to hand over the island of Bombay, 
as the British refused me assistance every time I asked for it, and 
Marlborough went so far as to undeceive me not only by words, stat- 
ing that the capitulations were formal {mado geral) and involved no 
obligation, but also by actions, handing over wickedly to the Moors 
of Anjuanne 42 of your Majesty’s vassals, among whom there were 
27 Christians, whom I hal with me in the vessel. They did this in 
so barbarous a manner and such indecency, that they took from my 
arms a little child, which I had sheltered with the mother in my 
cabin, because three days before I had stood its god-father at the 
baptism. 

The reason for not surrendering the island was the same order 
which I had received from your Majesty, and which I must obey ; and 
as neither I nor the councillors understand it, it is necessary to report 
the very words written by your Majesty on this matter, reminding 
that in case of doubt it was my duty to seek the sense most convenient 
for your service. The letter says As soon as you arrive at the 
State of ludia you shall demand the King’s warrant, and thereby 
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you will know tiie person to wkom the possession should be given 
end the delimy mode. 

“Abnhnm Shipman gave me, instead of the warrant, which I asked 
for, a sealed letter written in Latin, and Letters Patent in English. 
The letter had defects, as mentioned in the statement I ordered to be 
written, and the Letters Patent had not thw signature of the King of 
England. I doubted the validity of the one and the other, as all the 
Letters Patent I have ever seen had the Royal signature ; and there 
could be no more reason for the omission in this case than in my letter 
which was signed. Is it the practice in England for the King to sign 
or not 7 If it is, how is it that the Letters Patent were not signed; 
if it is not, how was then the letter mgned 7 besides, I thought that 
there was a difference between the warrant and the missive letter. 
The letter is for one to whom it is addressed, the warrant is for the 
public. If Royal persons do not write warrants as w^ do, they write 
instead Letters Patent, which are public and not private or missive 
letters. If 1 doubted. Sire, the letter which they call a warrant, how 
could I hand them over the place, as the conditions under which 
your Majesty's instmctioiu were pven were wanting 7 

"The same letter from your Majesty to me says that yon 
will know the person to whom the possession should be given 
and the delivery made. You will accor^ngly cause the same to be 
made in the manner and form of that capitulation, observing the 
same yourself and causing the whole and every part thereof to be 
duly observed. 

“ The secret chapter which yonr Majesty sent me says, that the 
King of England agrees to arrange peace between your Majesty and the 
Dutch on honourable, advantageous, and safe terms for your Majesty, 
and, in the event of the Dutch not agreeing to the terms, he will send 
such a fleet as will defend and protect the Portuguese possessions in 
India, and that his fleet shall be sent at the same time as the in* 
stfuctions for the handing over of Bombay are given. 

“If yonr Majesty orders me to hand over Bombay, in accordance 
with the ternu of the capitulations, it follows that 1 cannot hand it over 
in another form. The terms of the capitnlations require that the King 
of England shall flrst arrange the treaty of peace ; that the Dutch 
shonld first either agree to the terms or not and continue the war, 
and that a sufficient fleet shonld be sent to help ns in the latter case. 
Allow me, yonr Mqesty, to copy here the same words flrom the Latin, 
which ate more powerful than in Portuguese. Qui, si hujusmoii 
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^ndiiicnes concedere rectuaverintf tune dictut Magnae Britaniae Rex^ 
eum claeaem auam ad eapiendam poaaeaaionem portua^ et Inaulae 
Bombaym miaerii^ talea^ ae tantaa eopiax aimvl mitiet, inatruetaa tam 
viribua, quam mandatia^ ut poaaint defendeTa^ ae protegere omnea 
Luaitanorum poaaeaaianea in Indiia Orientatihua. So that the King of 
England cannot take poseession of Bombaji until after the treaty of 
peace is made or refused^ and (func) then, which is the word eicluBire 
of any other time, if peace is not made he shall take possession, and 
at the same time send the said fleet with the power and orders to 
defend us. If yd^r Majesty orders me to surrender in the mode and 
form of these capitulations, and in no other manner, as said above, 
when the treaty of p^ace is neither accepted nor refused, and no 
fleet has arrived, except three ships, without neither force nor orders 
to help ns, how can I account to your Majesty for delivering the 
island of Bombay 7 

" Moreover, 1 oee the best port your Majesty possesses in India, 
with which that of Lisbon is not to be compared, treated as of little 
valne by the Portuguese themselves. I see in the Island of 
Bombay so many Christian souls which some day will be forced to 
change their religion by the English. How will they allow Catholics to 
reside in their territories when they hand over Catholics in the island 
of Anjuanne to the Moors P I considered also that your Majesty has 
no other place to receive and shelter your Majesty's ships and the 
galleons cf your fleet when that bar is closed. The English once there^ 
and the island fortified, your Majesty will lose all to the north, as they 
will take away all your Majesty’s trade. They bring the same articles 
as we do, and of better quality ; they will compel all vessels to be put 
into that harbour, and lay duties as we did formerly ; we shall have 
to receive from them what Europe sought from us ; even the pro- 
visions of our lands, which supply all our fortresses, we shall have to 
buy from them ; because giving one or two xeraflns more for each 
mura of rice, they will gather all and sell afterwards for its weight in 
gold. Do not believe your Majesty that it will be possible to prevent 
it, for no diligence will be enough, and that was the manner in which 
the Moghals have destroyed those lauds, through which cause many 
persons have died from famine. It is yet possible to prevent them 
from taking away the provisions, for which I have left in those parts 
necessary instructions. But it is impossible in Bombay, because it 
is separated from Sdlsette by only a cannon shot, and it would have to 
spend more in keeping watch thw it would yield in revenue. Lastly, 
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the criminals will find a shelter there* and* if with the neighbourhood 
of the tfoora they oommit bo many crimes* how daring will they be 
with that secnrity ? 

** The English are at peace with ns now* bat what would it 
be in case of war? How can those islands which are the 
granaries of India* once wedged in between the British and the 
Mogores (Moghals) be defended? Who can prevent the natives 
from passing over ; what drugs and merchandise will traders go to 
Goa in search of P 

have shown how I have obeyed your Majesty’s orders by 
preserving the reputation of your Majesty’s arms* and prevented the 
total loss and destruction of your Majesty’^ territories by not 
banding over Bombay. 

•• Now let your Majesty command the consideration of this subject* 
remembering that seeing is different from hearing ; and as you are 
my King and Lord* I do my duty in giving this Information* that 
your Majesty may order what is convenient. If it is not liked, 
Isha'l be sorry, but it suffices that no blame be attached to 
me at any time* 

" As a remedy for all the aforesaid there is only one thing, 
and that is for your Majesty to buy this island from the King of 
England. In another letter to your Majesty I say that your Majesty 
can give from 200 to 300,000 cruzados (£25,000 to £37,600) in 
three years ; now I say your Majesty cah give 600,000, 600,000* nay 
even 1,000*000 cruzados (£62*500 ; 75,000; nay even 125*000), and 
I undertake to say that all in this State* who would be pleased to be 
free from such a yoke* would assist in carrying out the arrangement. 
This purchase will further help to make peace firmer with the 
English* because such a neighbourhood will occasion every day 
disoontent and strife ending in war. It is necessary to be careful 
and oautious in this affair* in order that the English may know that 
your Majesty’s only motive is the resistance from this State and your 
desire to remove the discontent from your vassals, because if they 
understand otherwise everything else will be of little moment to them. 

^ Forgive your Majesty the faults that may be found in this 
letter* because the seal and love with which I write well deserve it. 
God preserve the most high and powerful person of your Majesty, as 
your vassals have need. 

Goa, 28th of December* 1662. Antonio de Mello de Castro.” 
Cf. ®rote*s* T. III., p. 88. 
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Probably before receiving this letter from the Viceroy, and in 
virtue of the remonstrances from the English Court, the King of 
Portugal had rent to the Viceroy, on the IGth of August 1668, the 
following order 

"I, King, send you greeting. By the way of England, intelligencie 
I'eached me that in the States of India doubts arose with respect to 
the delivery of the town of Bombay to the order of the King of Great 
Britain, my good brother and cousin, in conformity of mine which you 
carried with yon. At this 1 was greatly surprised and am very 
sorry, because uesides the reasons of convenience of this Crown, 
and more especially of the State of India, which made it necessary for 
me to take that resoijtion, I wish much to give the King of Eng- 
land, rny brother, every satisfaction. For these and other coif- 
sidcrations of the same identity, as well as because the King, my 
brother, must have sent fresh orders, removing every doubt there 
might have originated from those he sent first, I therefore direct 
and order that you do, in compliance.with those orders of mine which 
you carried with you, cause to execute the said delivery with every 
punctuality, and without the least contradiction, as the matter does 
not admit of any, and the delay is very prejudicial. By complying 
therewith, as I expect from you, I will consider myself well served by 
you. If you meet with any impediment from any person, you will 
order to proceed against him publicly, as the case may require. 
Written at Lisbon, the 16th of August 1663. King. The Count of 
Castelli) Melhor.” Livro das Mov^fies, No. 31, fol. 126. Addita^ 
tnenio^ nt supra, p. 163. Arehivo da RelagSo de Croo, Psit II, p* 531. 
Also Materials^ eto. Part I, p. 12. 

Charles II. on his side, hearing that the Portngnese Viceroy had 
refused to cedo the island ordered a memorial to be presented to the 
Portuguese Ambassador, in which he requested that the Court of 
Portugal should refund £100,000 for the expenses of the late expedi- 
tion, and should send orders to the Viceroy of Gh>a to immediately 
cede the island of Bombay and its dependencies, the islands of Silsette 
and Thina (sic), to the King’s forces which had been left behind. The 
Portuguese Court replied to the memorial to the effect that by the 
treaty the island of Bombay alone was intended to be ceded, and not 
its dependencies, of which it had none. Along with* this reply to the 
British Court, the above letter was addressed by the King, D. Affonso, 
to the Viceroy, urging^ the final settlement of the matter. And 
King Charles, to remove any doubt as to the person to whom 
32 
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Bombfty should be liandedi issued a new commission in favour of 
Sir Abraham Shipman, dated the '23rd of November 1663, which 
is AS follows*.— 

** Charles, by tbe Grace of Qod King of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the 9ieth,~To all to whom these presents shall 
come, and to each of ihem in particular, we send greeting. In the^ 
manner that it was settled, concluded, and treated between us and the 
Must Serene King, the Prince Dom Affonso, by the same King 
of Portugal, brother, relation, and most dear and beloved friend, the 
said sovereign of Portugal, gave, transferred, granted and confirmed 
Onto us, our heirs and successors for ever, the port and island of 
Bdihbay, in the East Indies, with all its right 0 | utilities, appendages 
and territories whatsoever, and having, moreover, settled and con- 
cluded in the said treaty that the port and island aforesaid should be 
peaceably and quietly delivered unto us, or to the persons deputed by 
us for this purpose, that we may have free use of one and the other : 
Be it therefore known that, confiding in the prudence and integrity 
of the faithful Abraham Shipman, our beloved subject, Knight of the 
Golden Ensign and Gentleman of our Privy Council, we have made, 
ordained and deputed, and do by these presents make, ordain, 
constitute and appoint our true and indubitable Commissary Deputy 
and Attorney to take possession of the said port and island of Bombay, 
giving and granting unto the said Abraham Shipman our true and 
lawful power and authority to receive in our name and for our use 
tbe said port and island of Bombay, together with the fortress and 
other things belonging to us by the contract. And for the better 
execution of the said concession or grant made us, we have, in witness 
whereof and by these presents, set our hand and caused our seals 
to be affixed. Given in our Palace of Whitehall, the 23rd day of the 
month oi‘ November 1663, the fifteenth year of our reign — (Signed) 
Charles K.”"’ MatertaUf ui aupra^ pp. 12-13.* 

The original :of commission was in Latin, as followB Carlas 
Ds. . gratia Msgnae Britanim, Franoia, et Hybemia Bez, Fidei defensor, ete. 
Omnibna et singulis ad qaos pxaesentes literae perveaerint, salntem. Qnando- 
qnidem tractatn inter nos, et Serenissimum Principem Dominum Alphonsum 
eadem gratia Begem Portngalia, etc. Frairom, consanguineom et amionm 
nostrom oharMmnm, fhcto atqne inito, diotns Dominns Portngalia Bex de- 
derit, transtnlerit, oonoesserit, et confirmaverit nobis, haredibns et anooes* 
aoribna nostria in perpetnnm Fortum ao Insolam Bombaim, in Indiis Orientali- 
bns onm omnibns snis jaribiis proficuis, et terrltorils qaibnsenmqae, atqne 
Insnper dicto traotatu oonventnm et ecnclnsiun fueriti quod qnieta et padfl- 
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On^te^^ipt of this commissioiit on the 5th of April 1664. Sir A. 
Shipman isaued orders to the forces of His Britannic Majesty in the 
island of Bombay, constituting and ordaitiing Humphrey Cooke as 
Vice^Gorernor, and in his absence Ensign John Tome, commanding a 
regiment of soldiers, then quartered on the island of Anjediva. These 
orders were signed, sealed and delivered in presence of John Folderry, 
Thomas Price, Roger Morgan and Henry Anderson. 

A copy of this commission, written at Angediva, on the 17th df 
October 1664, was forwarded to Goa in November 1664, with an 
endorsement certifying that it was a true copy of the original, which 
remained in charge of the Vice-Governor, Humphrey Cooke. It 
was signed by John ^^evens, Valenter Farred, Walter Golopher, John 
Bird, William Lincoln and Thomas Farly. To this list was added 
the name of Jo&o Gregorio, of the Company of Jesus, certifying, 
tn ver5o Saeerdotis^ that it was a true traualation conformable to the 
original, on tht, 6th of November 1664, and on the following day 
Antonio Gil Preto (another copy calls him Antonio Gabriel Preto), 
Senior Clerk of the Civil Court, and of Justifioations of the State of 
Goa, attested the same to be the handwriting and signature of Padre 
Joao Gregorio. See Archivo da BelagdOf etc., Pt. II. , pp. 534-35 ; 
and MaieriaU, ut supra. ^ p. 18. 

In the meantime, another Jesuit, Manuel Godinho, of whom I have 
already spoken, was carrying to Lisbon overland from India the cor- 
responde^-ce relating to this aflair. 

Padre Manuel Oodinho was not the first Portugnese who travelled 

ca ejasdem portos ac Insulm possessio nobis vel personis ad hoc per nos 
deputandis in osuin nostrum libere tradatur ; sciatis igitur, quod nos pru. 
dentia ac integritate fidelis, ao dilecti subdiU nostri Abrahami Shipman, equi- 
tis anrati, et a privato cubiculo nostro, plnrimum oonfidentes eundem feoimns 
ordenavimus, et deputavimus ac per prsssentes fMimus, ordinamus, ac conati- 
tuimus nostrum verum et indnbitatnm oommissarium, deputatum, ac procura- 
toiem ad dioti portus ao Insulae Bombaim possessionem oapieadam, dantes 
eidem Abrabamo Shipman, et oonoedentes veram et omnimodam potestatem, et 
authoritatem dictum portam et lasolam, una cum propugnaculis, osterisque 
rebus, ad nee ez fiisdere pertinentibus, nostro nomine, et in usum nostrum 
redpiendi in plenam ezecutionem diotss ooncessionis nobis factss ; in enjus 
rei fldem, et testimonium prsssentes mann et dgillo nostro signavimus, et 
muniri f^imns. Dabalnturapud Palatinm nostrum de Whitehall 23**, die Mensia 
Novembris 1068^ anno Begni nostri 16*. Oarblus B. Ad mandatum Borenissimi 
Regie. Henriquus Bonot. Archivo da Relaf&o ds Goa^ Part II., p^ 684. 
Besides this, there is the translation of the old commission, written at West- 
minster on the 14th of March, iu the 14th year of the reign. Ibid,, pp. 532-38. 
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overlADd from the East to the West. Fr. Caspar de S. Bernardino, 
nrho had Buffered in the year 1506 from shipwreck on the coast of the 
island of the Moon or of St. Lawrence, now Madagascar, whence he 
crossed to tlie African continent, went first to Mombassa, and then to 
the Bed Sea, and from the Cape of Raa-el-Gat to Ormuz. Starting 
from this island he went to Persia, and along the Syrian const to 
Cj^ruB, and thence to the Holy Land. From here he went to 
Catfdia, or the island of Crete, «nd after spending some time at tlio 
Ionic islands, he sailed to Spain and then to Portugal. 

Padre Manuel Oodinho followed a different roui^e, although the 
aim of their journey was identical. He was born in 1630, and 
entered, on the 3rd of June 1645, the Society of u esus, in the noviciate 
of Coimbra, at the early age of fifteen. It is not known when he 
came to India, but that he was a man of some authority can be easily 
inferred both from the work he has left behind him, and from the 
important political mission with which he was charged by the 
'Viceroy, Antonio do Mcllo de Castro. Padre Manuel Godiuho could 
find no vessel in any of tho Portuguese harbours to embark for Persia. 
The disastrous war with the Dutch, and the aupremney of the Arabs, 
who had become masters of the Straits, intimidating the Portuguese 
merchants, who, if they escaped from the Hollanders in the Indian 
Ocean, were in danger of falling into the hands of the Arabs, either 
ifi the Red Sea, or in the Persian Gulf, compelled the travellers to 
disguise themselves in various fashions, and to follow a circuitous 
track in order to arrive at their destination. Accordingly Father 
Godinho, dressed as a soldier, left Basseiii on the 15th of December 
1662, and went to Dsiman. Here he got prepared a Mahomedan 
costume, which he considered more suitable than that of a soldier, 
as he desired to sail to Persia in a Moslem ship. So ho exchanged 
his lung sword fur a sabre, his hat- for a turban, and bis coat for a 
long robe. 

Padre Oodinho found Uam&n surrounded by walls 30 feet high 
and 20 thick, with ten strong bastions and about forty cannon and 
other pieces of artillery. The moat of the fort was connected with 
the river and had to be crossed by a drawbridge. On the other side 
of the river, on its bank, was a fort, called S. Jeronimo, higher than 
Dainsin, and garrisoned by 60 soldiers under command of a 
captain. There were two parochial churches, the cathedral and 
another, with four convents, and as many religious orders of 
St. Dominic, of St. Augustine, of St. Fran<*i.-> and of the Society of 
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Jesus, the rector of whose college was at the same time admioistrator 
of the works of the fortress. 

The Portuguese houses had dwindled down from a much larger 
number to one hundred, the native population being more numerous. 
The jurisdiction of Damtin furnished a contingent of 3,000 armed men, 
partly infantry and partly cavalry. The Portuguese of Damdn were 
good horsemen. Most of them held villages nsforciros^ on condition 
of maintaining Arab horses. The temporal matters of the city were 
administered by a captain appointed by the King, the spiritual affairs 
being under a Vicar da Vara, justice under an Ouvidor, and the 
finances under a Feitor, who was also an ^toaide-mor, or chief 
magistrate. The diatrict of Daman contained 300 villages, four 
captaincies, of Saiijdn, Dhanu, Miihim (Khelve) and Tarapur, besides 
four garrisoned pallisades (tranqueiras presidiadas) of Solsumba, 
Calamuquel, Pansela and Josolim. 

'On his arrival at Surat, Padre Godinho took his lodgings with the 
French Capuchins, of whom 1 shall have to speak more at length 
farther on. Tho city of Surat contained then more than 100,000 
inhabitants of all creeds and nationalities. There were numerous 
mosques and some noble and elegant houses. Padre Godinho con- 
sidered it to be not only the greatest emporium in India, but one of 
tho richest cities in the world. 

Anchor was weighed on the 5th of February 16C3, and tlie ship 
sailed for 16 days with a favourable wind towards the Persian Gulf, 
when it was overtaken by a calm, followed by a storm, which drove 
the ship to the bar of Maakat. Oii the 1st of March he was between 
the islands of Larak and Ormuz. He landed at Bandar Abbus, 
whence he travelled by laud to Congo, embarking from the latter 
place to Basra, where our traveller on the 29th of March took 
up his lodgings with a bare-footed Carmelite of the place. While 
there a courier arrived from India, sent by the Dutch to the 
Carmelite Fathers with letters, informing their Government that the 
Portuguese had lost Cochin on tho 10th of January 16G3. This event 
grieved Padre Godinho very much, and induced him to accelerate bis 
journey in order that he might be able to inform the King of Portugal 
of this loss, and lead to the speedy conclusion of peace with Holland. 
He started from Basra on the 9th of April, and after travelling 
through Mesopotamia arrived on the 3rd of May at Aleppo. On the 
way to Baghdad, which he reached on the 19th of April, he suffered 
much from want of provisions and o£,)vf\ter. There was no wind, and. 
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the lun was very hot. While repenting of having chosen such a bad 
route, our trareller was thinking of the springs of water he had left 
behind him in India. ** My memory/’ he writes, ** was occupied with 
the fountain of Bangani, of Mormugao, and the well of the Pilar in 
Ooa, the fountain of the Agoada at Bassein (at the village of Dungri, 
situated at the north-western extremity of the island of Sulsette). 
that of Corlem (Rurla) in SAlsette» the tank of Siracer at Thdna, the 
waters of Mangate at Cochin, and those of Manapar at the Pescaria 
(the Fishery Coast) and others which I had seen and drunk.’* p. 146. 

He left Baghdad on the 21st of April, and, after undergoing 
much distress, reached the suburbs of Aleppo, where he spent more 
than twenty days of the month of May, and ' ft that city on the 
1st of June 1663, and on the third day of the journey reached Alex^ 
andretta or Skanderoon, where be embarked in a French vessel for 
Malta, and then for Marseilles. His ressel cast anchor on the 22nd 
of July at Marseilles, where he went to the college uf the Jesuits, 
and, after spending with them aome time during the festival of St. 
Ignatius, set out for Bordeaux. From this city be went to Rochelle, 
where he embarked on the 10th of September on board the ship 
Mazarin — a suitable name for a vessel conveying a passenger con- 
nected with a diplomatic mission relating to the dowry of the Infanta 
in which the great French Cardinal was himself once interested — to 
Lisbon, where he landed, at Cascaes, at the mouth of the Tagus, on 
the 25th of October 1663. 

The letter of the Viceroy, dated the 28th of December 1662, was 
conveyed by Padre Godinbo to the King, Affonso VI., who along 
with his ministers are said to have accorded him a most cordial 
reception (candigno acolhimentd). In reply to that letter, the King 
of Portugal wrote to the Viceroy on the 8th of February 1664 as 
follows : — 

By your letter which has been brought to us overland by Manuel 
Godinho, a Religious of the Company of Jesus, I saw with great pain 
the difficulties which have arisen with regard to the delivery of 
Bombay to the King of Britain, my brother and cousin, according 
to the capitulations, and the orders I gave you when you left. 
Whatever is stipulated in ** the capitulations and reasons for giving 
contentment to the King, my brother, admits of no doubt, and I trust 
that with your prudence you have now arranged matters so ihr that 
you will carry out my instructions without farther delay. Should 
any fresh difficulties present themselves, I order you to overcome 
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them in a manner that I may feel grateful to you. To the inhabi- 
tants of the island yon must say that they haTe misunderstood the 
Article of Capitulation shown them^ as their estates (/areados) will 
not be confiscatedv but they will be allowed to remain in poasesaion of 
them as heretofore. The only difference will be that they will lire 
under the dominion of the King of Great Britain, my brother, who 
will rule then^ with justice and in the freedom of the Roman 
Catholic religion, as it is the practice in Europe among many peoples 
and cities with similar treaties, and with his power be will defend 
them and secure them in their trade, that they may attain to the 
opulence they desire. The King of England also undertakes to 
protect the places L hare in that State, and this was one of the 
reasons for my giving him that island. The inhabitants of the island 
are so closely allied by nationality, parentage, and conrenience to the 
best of the Portuguese all orer India that 1 consider the arrangement 
will be for theii common good. You must use all the means in 
your power to hand over the place soon, as this affair will admit of no 
delay. Immediately the delivery has taken place you will advise 
me, as it is of the utmost importance that it should be known here. 
Written at Lisbon in Salraterra de Mngos (etc) 8th of February 
1664. King. • The Count of Gastello Melhor. For Antonio de Mello 
de Castro.** Livro dai MonfieSf No. 80, fol. 15. AdditamentOf ut 
Bupra, pp. 183, 184. 

On receipt of the above letter, Antonio de Mello de Castro learnt 
that Sir Abraham Shipman, whom Orme calls Andrew, had died. 
Some say that he had died in September 1664, and others on the 
5 th of April 1664, the day he made his will at Angedira, where 
three hundred of his men had also perished. Anjediva was then a 
desolate island, and belonged to nobody. Here they remained less 
than two years under the shelter of a few huts, and without sufficient 
protection from the deadly effects of the climate. The marshy 
condition of the island, the absence of any comfort and accommodation 
to which a European is aocustomed, and the scarcity of provisions 
thinned their numbers rapidly in that short interval of time. Antonio 
de Mello de Castro was at a loss as to whom he should surrender 
Bombay. He accordingly addressed himself, on the 8rd of ISTovember 
1664^ to the Supreme Court of Goa, to the effect that as the King of 
England had given a commission to Sir A. Shipman to receive the 
island of Bombay on his Majesty’s behalf, and had not extended that 
power to anyone else, he did not know to whom he should now 
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siirreoder it. The Court replied that, having duly examined the mil 
of Abraham Shipman and the commission from the King of England, 
they were of opinion that the same power was extended to Humphrey 
Cooke, who had been nominated by Abraham Shipman by virtue of 
the said commission, and that the island should be accordingly 
handed over to him. 

The following is a literal translation of the original text in Portu- 
guese of the letter addressed by the Viceroy to the Supreme Court of 
Goa : — I have received a letter from His Majesty, whom Qod preserve, 
ordering me to deliver Bombay, but I do not know to whom to deliver 
it, as Abraham Shipman, in whose behalf the King of England had 
issued the commission, is dead, and it is not trr .jferable to any other 
person. And as this order is identical with the one 1 brought with 
me, diredting that I should demand the credentials from the King to 
the person to whom the possession of the island shall be given and the 
delivery made, committing the whole to writing, in c.aer to avoid any 
uucertsinty for all time, in virtue of the capitulations, I thought the 
matter to belong rather to law, and sent the letters and the warrant 
to the Court, requesting them to decide in the mode judicial for the 
delivery of the island, thus satisfying both the King of England with 
what has been promised him^ and the King our Lord, by obeying 
strictly his orders, writing a statement of all the circumstances, as the 
letter requires and the right demands. I request the magistrates 
(desembargadorei) that, after reading the papers, and weighing the 
words, they send* me their opinions in writing, (o be discussed in the 
Council of the State, and to settle all other points relating to this 
affair, and all to be done aH quickly as possible. Panelim, 8rd of 
November 1664. Antonio de Mello de Castro.” Archivo da Xelagdo, 
etc.. Part II., p. 580. 

On the 5th of November, 1664, a copy of H. Cooke's commission 
was forwarded to Goa, with an endorsement, written at Angediva 
on the 17th of October 1664, and signed by five Englishmen and 
one Portuguese, the above-mentioned Jofio Gregorio, the latter certi- 
fying that the translation was conformable to the original. And 
on the 6th of the same month Antonio Gabriel Preto, senior clerk 
to the Civil Coart, attested to the genuineness of the handwriting and 
signature of Padre Jofio Gregorio, as already referred to before. 

Thus, in consequence of the royal letters of the 16th of August 
1663, and the 8th of February 1664, to the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello 
de Castro, urging the delivery of Bombay, it was finally resolved 
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to hand it over to Humphrey Cooke, with whom the Viceroy had 
become acquainted in Lisbon, where he was once carrying on the trade 
of a tanner, as some say, or grocer as others, and was now appointed 
Vice-Governor. Sir George Ozenden abo wrote from Snrat, on the 
24th of November 1666, in reference to Cooke, thus " I am sorry 
to say he was once a pretender to be a merchant himself.” Evidently 
Humphrey Cooke's social position did not stand high in the opinion of 
either the Portuguese or the English. It is said, moreover, that 
delays were still caused by the. Gda authorities who refused for 
a time to tdmir that Humphrey and Inofre were the same name. 
But when the doubt was removed^ the Viceroy drew up on the 
26th of December ^^64 a statement of the case, and appointed a 
commission of the VedAr da Fazenda, or Overseer of the General 
Estates, Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos and Dr. Sebastiio Alvares 
Migoa, Ohanoeler da Bela^o or Chancellor of the Court of Justice 
at Goa, to can y out the decision of the Court, on which date he 
wrote a letter to the Vice-Governor. This was followed by another 
letter of the 4th of January, and a third of the 8tli of January 1665, 
all relating to mere matters of form. This third letter referred 
to the death of his relative, Francisco de Hello de Castro, which 
was also the name of his father, who was Admiral' of the Indian 
fleet. This Commission with the alvari or instrument, dated the 
10th of January, left Goa on the 17th of January 1665, the Portuguese 
fleet escorting the Commission as far as Chaul under the Viceroy's 
aon, Dionisio de Mello de Castro, who was Captain Commandant. 
It reached Bombay on the Itth of February, and handed ofver the 
island and harbour of Bombay to Humphrey Cooke on the 18th of 
that month. The possession took place at the large house of the 
Lady of the Island, D. Ip nes de Miranda, widow of D. Bodrigo du 
Monfanto. AU the five documents above mentioned, vfs., the state- 
ment of the ease by the Viceroy of the 26th of December 1664, his 
three letters, dated Pangim, the 26th of December, the 4th of 
January and the 8th of January, 1665, and the atvard or instrument 
of possession of the 10th of January 1665, have often been published 
before^ both in Portuguese and in English, and I need not repeat 
them here. Their latest bsue will be found in the JIfofrnafs, ut 
$uprat pp. 14-16. 

But a most interesting document that has never yet been translated 
into English, although it has been published in the original, is the 
last letter of the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, to the King 
83 
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e( Portogd. It ii dated the 6th of January 1666, 10 daji aftn be 
drew the etateinent of the cue mentwned atove, and 6. wye before 
the iune of the aUntrdt 

This letter runs thus “ Sire : By the wsy of Englandhas readied 
me this yur a letter from your Majesty on the snrrender of Bombay. 
Although the warrant that wu shown to me was mors doubtlnl -than . 
the irst, being addreued to a man who wan dead, and had no suo- 
osasor ; but, nnderatsnding that itwu your Majesty's pleunie, and the 
whole Oonncil hsTing dedded that po a a e mion should, be given without 
fhrther delay, and the Supreme Court of Judicatnzs being of opinion 
that the warrant, notwithstanding its form, wu sufficient, I ordered the 
Veddr da Faunda and the Chancellor of the Plate to proceed to the 
north for this putpou, and gave them directions (rsyjmsnto), a oopy 
of which I send herewith. I confus at the fut of your Majesty 
that only the obedience I owe your Majesty, u a vassal, could 
have for^ me to this deed, becauu I foresee the g'.«ot troubles that 
firom this neighbourhood will runlt to the Portuguese ; and that 
India will be lut the ume day in which the English nation is uttled 
in Bombay. I have faithfully responded to the trust your Majesty 
hu reposed on me, appointing me to this puh and to the honour 
T have inherited from my ancutors. I have bun actuated by tbew 
fuUngs during all the time I have bun informing your Majesty 
of the inconvenience of this resolution, giving my reasons for not 
surrendering the island. I hope from the greatneu of yonl Majesty 
that, after suing my papers, you will command the judgment of my 
acts, and that they will be found to be in accordanu with my duty. 
Your Majesty being well urved of my ual is the only re«^d 1 
aq^ire to. God preurve the Catholic and Boyal Person of Your 
Majuty, u Christendom and vasuls have need. Goa, 6th of January 
1665. Antonio de Mello de Cutro.” Limro da$ MonfSest No. 81, 
fol. 162. Additamento, etc., p. 186. 0. L. M. de Barbuda's . Ja^ 
atnu^fiea, etc^ Ft. 111., p. 76, and Loureiro^s Eitaileeim 0 »t 9 $ Par- 
tugueaes, etc., p. 201, at $eq. 

Of all prophecies which are proverbially dangerous, political pro« 
pheey is the .most fillacions of all. But the prophecy of theYiceroy, 
Antonio de Mello de Cutro, “ a-que m aeaiou a India no mttmo dia 
an qne a Naeao Ingleaa finer oeeento an Bombain*' hu been fuldUed 
tO’the letter. 

After the surrender of the island of Bombay had been realised, 
the Council of the State considered the matter once again, and ibnnd 
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that the eeseion of the island had been illegal, oo acoomit of its 
being made withont the consent of the Cortes, which had never 
sanctioned these transactions. The Council then proposed to pay an 
indemnity in money, and orders were in the meanwhile sent to India 
to stay the delivery of the island. But it was too late, and had 
therefore no efFieet. Dilatoriness and procrastination have, indeed, 
been oonstitotional defects of the peoples of the Spanish peninsula, and 
fetally detrimental to their most vital interests, to all order and 
progress. 

One of the last documents relating to the cession of Bombay " now 
for tiie first time translated into English, is a letter from the King, 
dated the 15th of April 1665. It is addressed to the Viceroy, 
Antonio de Mello de Castro and runs thus : — “ I, King, send you 
greeting. On accoqnt of the difficulties raised fior the delivery of 
Bombay, I despatched tp England Francisco Ferreira Rebello 
charged with thu affair alone, to try to compose this matter, and the 
Marquis of Sande, my Ambassador Extraordinary, who was in that 
Court, made all diligence, and finally the King, my good brother, by 
tbe goodwill he has for my things, allowed the consideration of an 
indemnity in money ; but he wants such large sums that they reach 
to millions. Thus it is nbcessary to make great efforts and to use all 
means to collect them. As it is not possible to settle this affair 
withont giving at first a considerable sum, and as this kingdom 
with the wars with Castile is found to be in want of means (se 
aeha not faltaa d* eabedaV) which is well known, it is necessary 
to draw as great a part of this amount from the State of India, as, 
according to what you wrote me upon the subject, it may be possible 
to obtain. For this reason I order and much recommend that, in 
the manner that yon may deem convenient, yon try to collect withont 
delay a contribution, and remit by the first ship all that yon can, in 
order that in oasei any settlement be arrived at, whatsoever sum is 
necessary may be ready. And in case it fails the sum collected 
would remain as a contribution to the conclnsion of peace with 
Holland. This matter being so important to all that people, I trust 
that they will contribute with the goodwill that the matter demands, 
and you will be doing me a particular service in preparing every- 
thing that there is need of. Written at Lisbon, ISth of April 1665. 
King. The Count of Gastello Melhor.” Itvro dot MbnpSes, No. 82, 
fol. 67; CL T. de AragSo's DeteriffSo, etc., p. 246. 

But, in spite of all these efforts, Charles .11. would not eertainly 
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pvB op Bombaj, whidi the Britidi had' eoveted from 1626, and 
whioli Oliver Oromwdli daring the Proteetomte in 1646, had 
attempted to get poeaeaeion of, nnleaa the King of Portngal oru 
prepared to pap him a large anm of monqri mnoe million% perhape, 
of which the Portugneae had then none. Nor hod the Brasilian 
mines yet gelded that amount of gold and diamonds, which some time 
later attracted nnmerons Biiriah merchants to the honks of the 
Togas. So the King tamed to his Eldorado^ India, whidi was by 
this time not in atter decodenoe, bat greatly exhansted. All these 
political questions were after all mowly bo^ ou money matters^ 
whose sapremaey is oniTeraally recognised in all diplomatio relations. 

Meantime tiie Viceroy, Antonio do Mello <d9 Castro^ was quite 
disgusted with the wlltole affair. He handed or&t the Goeem* 
ment on the 17th of October 1666 to his soeeessor, JeSo Nones da 
OanKis, Count of S. Vicente^ a desoendont of the great Nano da 
Cnnha, and retired to the metropolis by the shi^ '* 8. Pedro do 
Alcantara,” in the following Febmary. He dipd in 1689. The 
Count of 8. Vicente was a learned, brave and energetic man, bat, 
as the fates were against tiie Portngacs^ he did not live long. Within 
two years of his arrival in India, he died at the prematnre age of 
48 years, and was buried in the Choroh of Bom Jeans near the altar 
of St. Francis Kavier. His death was considered to be a great 
national loss, his merit and his noble character beiiig duly appre* 
oiated by all, rich and po»r, as one of his biographers' says^ ' 

Hnmphrey Cooke or Inofre Coqne, os the Portagoese chroni* 
des write, the former Secretary to Sir Abraham Shipman, now 
became the first English Governor of Bombay, according to the 
instmment of possession, from the 18tb of Febmary 1665. But not 
without Mr. Cooke signing a new oonventioi^ drawn np by the 
Viceroy, which has often been published before. One of its latest 
editioiu is in the 8eleetioH$, etc., supra, appendix B., Vol. II., 
pp. 877, St seq. 

This new treaty, eonristing of lonrteen articlesb <m the signing of 
which Antonio de Mello de Castrob Vioeroy of Indie, delivered np 
the island of Bombay to Hamphr^ Cooke, is dated the 14th of 
January 1666. 

Upon the completion of this convention, 'Mr. Hnmphrqr Cooke 
songht the assistanee of three of tho’ East India Company's ships^ 
lading at the time at Karwar for Surety to convey himself and the 
men with him to Bombay. This service was, however, dedioed. 
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awaiUng the inetraotione firom Sir George Ozenden, the Preeident, 
who shortly after despatched ships and other assistance towards the 
removal of the troops from Angediva. Th^ were then sent to 
Bombay, accompanied by the Portngaese fleet under the command of 
Dionisio de Mello de Castro, which fleet the said Viceroy sent as far 
as the eity of Chaul, as said above. 

The instrument of possession being duly signed and ezeonted at 
the Large House (Caias Orandet da Senhora da Ilka, says the 
originnl) of D. Ignes de Miranda, widow of D. Bodrigo de Monfonto^ 
the Viceroy beiiig represented by Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos and 
Sebasti&o Alvares Migos, and the King of Great Britain by Humphry 
Cooke, the possession was immediately given, or the delivery c( the 
idand of Bombay madsb by the following oeremonial : 

Humphrey Cooke, on the acceptance of these articles, of the 14th 
of January 1665, said, assured and promised that this should be so, 
and took himself personally the possession and delivery of the said 
port and island of Bombay, walking thereupon, taking in his hand 
earth and stones, entering and walking upon its bastions, putting bis 
bands to the walls «bereof, and walking also on the said island, 
taking into his hands the earth and atones thereof, and making all 
other like acts which in right were necessary without any impediment 
or eontradiction.” See for details on this subject GaBinete Litterario, 
VoL IV., article JJomBaim, pp. 258, «t teq, ; and also Vie, Hi$t. Bmp, 
to Tima Viagem, etc., p. 12, et eeq. In these works Humphrey Cooke's 
name is written Phriscooque, and also Inofire Coqne. So it is no 
wonder that this divergence in name occasioned some doubts as to 
his identity, that is, whether Inofre Coqne was the same individual as 
Humphrey Cooke, nominated by Sir Abraham Shipman as his 
Buceessor, in the commission of the 5th of April, 1664b constituting 
and ordaining him as Vioe-Govemor, and in his absence John Tome. 

The witnesses to the act of the possession and delivery of the 
island were, on the Portngnese dde* the following vereadores of the 
city of Bassein: JoSo Mendes de Meneses, and D. Lnis Henriqnea 
Nicolao Galv&o, the Judge ordinary Mauoel da Silva, the attorney 
Antonio da Costa Baposo, the derk of the Chamber SebastiSo 
Rodrigues da Silva, the Mayor of the dty Vieente Rebello d* 
Almeida, and the Factor and Magistrate Amato de Azavedo. The 
Captain of the city of Bassein, Bny Mendes de Vaaeoneellos da Costs, 
could not be pretent u a witness to this deed, because he was ill 
sad eonflned to his bed. Thp Ihiglish witnesses were Ensign John 
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Tome, John Stevens, Henri Gueri, Bichard Ball, WiJter Galoper, 
John Bird, John Folderrj, and Thomas Peteiy. Antonio Monidro 
da Fonseca was the Notary Public of the city of Bassein and diatricta 
of the .King of Portugal. He came over here to Bombay at the 
request of the above mentioned Vasconcelloa and Migos, and wrote 
the instrument of possession and delivery in the manner and form 
related, the whole consisting of fourteen articles or conditions, which 
are also given nt length in the MatwiaU^ etc., Part I., p. 20, et seq. 

The field-captain of the city of Bassein, Valentino Soares, and other 
noblemen and knights were also present, and are said to have signed 
the instrument, although their namea are not seen in the documents 
referring to the convention with the Viceroy Goa. Mr. Cooke 
took possession of the island of Bombay’’ on the 18th of February 
1665. Mr. Gray, one of the Council of Surat, then held a muster of 
the troops brought up to Bombay from Angediva. Regarding 
these troops the writer in the Monthly MiscMahy says: — ‘‘The 
troops which left England in 1662 amounted to four Companies of a 
hundred men each, independent of officers — they numbered in 
December 1664, one hundred and three privates, with a sadly thinned 
list of officers. In compliance with a solicitation of Sir George 
Oxenden, Mr. Cooke supplied the following roll of his force, exclusive 
of himself, one ensign, four sergeants, six. corporals, four drummers, 
one gunner’s mate, one gunsmith, and ninety-seven privates, with 
twenty-two pieces of cannon and eight hundred and seveK.^y-eight 
rounds of shot.” pp- 103-104. 

One might have thought that with the final act of this interesting 
drama, of the delivery of the island on the 18tb of February 1665, 
the curtain would fall. But there remained still an epilogue, the 
question of the boundaries. One of the articles of the new convention 
was to the effect, that rtci inhabitants shall lose their rights either 
patrimonial or what is held from the Crown, unless they forfeit 
according to the laws of Portugal. This must have been due to the 
resistance offered by the inhabitants, about whom Orme has the 
additional observation that ** the Portuguese gentry, among whom 
the lands of the island were divided, pretended that the terms of 
cession were contrary to their rights, and being abetted in their 
cavils by their cofmections at Bassein and Goa, refused to acknow- 
ledge the Viceroy if he persisted.” 

When the English Governor requested the oommissionen to define 
the position of the territories of Bombay, and of the villages of 
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MasagEo, Parella, YbtIu Mahim, SiEo, DantTi and Y adala, they replied 
that they were not initracted to hand over rillages» bat only the 
island of Bombayi which, as we all know, lay then surrounded by the 
sea. The commission, eventually, defined the position of Maasg&o, 
Parella and Varli, as belonging to the territory of the island of 
Bombay. 

Now let us see what was the real position of Bombay in February 
1665. We have already learnt that from 1584 to 1563, Bombay was 
known as a mere island, without any dependency of its own. Some 
years before 1568; it had been leased in emphyteusis to Garcia da Orta. 
We have also seen that in Febroary 1571, when **tlie village of 
Hasagoii which is I:.- the island of Mihim, country of Bassein/* was 
let to be held by Letters Patent granted to Lionel de Souza by the 
tenure of emphyteusis forever (da diiaaldea em faiiotapara tampre), 
with the same quit-rent (/oro) that his father-in-law, Antonio Pessoa, 
paid before hiu., Bombay was not even mentioned as the 
(kasbd)^ the principal place of a district. That rank had thereto been 
assigned to Mdhim. It is only in 1634 that Antonio Bocarro in his 
Livro das plantain etc. (ChronUia de Tieeuarji^ Vol. III., p. 859), 
refers to Bombaim as a eaeeahi^ or rather to the houses of the VoModar 
ou eenhorio do eaeeahi^ which he explains to mean the same as a small 
town or village (qae he e m£amo gue povoa^o eu aldea de Mombaim)m 
Thus as late as 1684, Bombay had no dependencies of any kind, and, 
as Bocai.'o adds, it was small and scattered, having eleven Portuguese 
families. (Bata povoa^do de Mombaim he couaa pequena, eipalhada, 
tarn onae poriugueaea eaaadoa). 

In 1665 the whole island of Bombay belonged to D. Ignez de 
Castro, widow of D. Rodrigo de Monsanto, known by the name of 
Senhora da Ilha,’’ * the Lady of the Island,’ who possessed then the 
Large Houseb and was the sole propiietresa of the eagahS of Bombay^ 
with its coeoanut gardens, rice-fields and the duty of bandraatal, which 
was a tax on the right to distil spirit from the palm juice. 

When at the instigation, as Orme supposes, of the Portuguese gentry 
of the island, among whom the lands of the island were divided, the 
Viceroy refused to cede the island, and wrote to the' King on the 28th 
of December 1662 the letter we have seen above, giving his reasons for 
not handing over Bombay to the English, the King, D. AiFonso VI., 
replied on the 8th ofFebruary 1664, thus ‘‘To the inhabitants of the 
place you must say that they have misunderstood the article of capitula* 
tions shown them, as their estates (faaendaa) will not be confimted^ 
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bat tbej will be allowed to Temain in poieession of them aa heretofore/’ 
Thia ia then the only correct interpretation of the treaty regarding 
the land tenure. It waa the island of Bombay alone that waa ceded, 
the iiihabitanta being assured by the King of Portugal that they 
would be allowed to remain in possession of their estates as heretofore. 
The sorereignty of the island only was made over to the British Crown, 
with the coiiditiona embodied in the treaty of 21 artioles of the 23rd 
of Jane 1661| a treaty that was known, moreover, as the Treaty of 
Peace between England and Portugal, and of the marriage of King 
Charles IL with the Infanta D. Catharina, under which treaty the 
island of Bombay was ceded to King Charles II. as part of the dowry 
of the Infanta. But instead of peace there foUr ;red, as we shall see 
presently, a prolonged atrife. 

When Humphrey Cooke asked where the islands of MazagSo, 
Farella, Yarli, Mahim, Si&o, Daravi and Yadala were situated, 
Sebastiio Migos, aa he states in his letter of the &0th of February 
1665, could only point oat to Masagfto, Parella and Yarli, becanse 
the others belonged to Mdhim, and even these three villages were once 
independent of Bombay, as is evident from the Royal Charter of the 
manor of Masagon and of the separate leases or aforamenioa of the 
villages of Parel and YarK in the Tombo of Simfto Botelho. Bnt 
all the sis villages were at last taken poBsession of by the British 
Crown. Ignacio Sarmento de Sampaio protested strongly against this 
nsarpation, bat all in vain. See Conde de Fialho’s Oareia da Orta, 
ete., p. 275, et eeq. Also Rivara’s Reran^ e Pariilhae doe moradoree 
Partugueeee de in the Ohronieta de Tieauaryt Yol. I., 

pp. 101, ei eeq. 

A cession, begun m acr suoa inauspicious circumstances, could 
hardly have a good result. And the end of the Yiceroyalty of Antonio 
de Hello de Castro was signalised by the following letter, full 
of bitterness, to the King. He writes on the 5th of January 1666, 
about eleven months after the cession, as follows : — During the 
last monsoon I informed your Majesty that I had handed over 
Bombay. Now I will relate to yonr Majesty what the English 
have done^ and are doing every day in the way of excesses. The 
first act of Mr. Humphrey, who is the Governor of that island, and 
whom I knew in Lisbon aa a grocer, was to take possession of the 
island of Mdhim in spite of my protests, the island being some 
distance from the island of Bombay, as your Majesty will see from 
the map which I send herewith.* He argues that at low tide one can 
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walk from one to the other, and if this is conceded your Majesty will 
be unable to defend the right to the other northern islands, as at 
low tide it is possible to go from Bombay to Salsette, from S&lsette 
to Varagao, (B4nigaoo, twelve villages, a name still in use as a salt 
revenue sub-division of Karanja island), so that, in order not to 
lose the north, it will be necessary to defend Mahiro. He has done 
more. He has obliged the Roman Catholics to take an oath, by 
which they openly deny the jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff and 
Head of the Church. The inhabitants of the north would *bave 
taken up arms and driven out the English from thence it I had not 
had my suspicions and prevented them, by assuring them that your 
Majesty was actually in treaty about the purj^hase of Bombay. And, 
although the name of Humphrey Cooke appears in all these matters, 
an awful heretic named Henry Qay, a great enemy of the Portuguese 
nation, is the author of all these things. I believe, however, that 
before your Majesty remedies this the Dutch will drive those people 
from thence, as I am told they are preparing a large armada to 
besiege Bombay.* Humphrey Cooke’s replies to me have been full of 
boasting and bravado, but now they are humble and he asks for help. 
The State of India is not in a position to help any one, and were it so 
it would mean assisting the English against the Dutch, and, as an 
infallible consequence, your Majesty would lose everything in India. 
1 have therefore ordered the north to be put in a state of defence 
before the Dutch arrive, and then to act as a friend of both parties. 
I repeat to your Majesty that it will be impossible to keep the little 
we have in India unless a great effort on the part of Portugal and 
England is made. This would have a great effect on the Dutch, who 
are sick and tired of everything.” See Tratados, Yol. 111., p. 94, 
also January Report^ ut 'supra ^ pp. 67-68, and”T/ie Portuguese 
in India j*' Vol. II., pp. 355-357. 

While Humphrey Cooke was thus indisposed with the Portuguese 
Viceroy, on the one hand, the English Government were^ on the 
other, highly dissatisfied with Cooke’s measures. He was in fact 
between the devil and the deep sea. It is said that political events 
which had occurred in Europe about this time had led the Govern- 
ment to protest against Cooke’s proceedings. Cooke, in communi- 
cating the various measures which had been adopted by him, had 


• And there was indeed at that time a fear of the Dutch invading Bombay, 
as we shall see further on. 

34 
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tfMj and hithfollj informed hie emplojere of the condition of the 
idendt its bnlwarke, ite resourcei, its probable revenue^ etc. 

Three yean after the above quoted letter^ the King wrote another 
ktter to the Tioeroy, on the 2Cth of March 1669, informing him of a 
repveeentation Hii Majesty had reoeired from the Oonncil of the 
Holy Office, complaining of the English allowing erery one to lire as 
he . liked on the island of Bombay, but not permitting their work as 
they saw fit. But of this more hereafter. 

Notwithstanding all this extraordinary seal, Cooke's conduct and 
settlement found little favour both in Surat and in England. It is 
said that Charles II., on hearing of Cooke's treaty or conreniioD, 
which was disowned by his Oorernment, wrote to the Viceroy of 
Ooa, on the lOth of March 1677, that it was his intention shortly to 
elucidate and explain the eleventh article of the marriage treaty 
conjointly with his brother, the Most Serene Prince of Portugal, **by 
whose justice we doubt not our sovereign rights in the Port and 
lalnad of Bombay and their Dependencies will be vindicated from 
that very unjust capitulation which Humphrey Cooke was forced to 
submit to at the time when that place was first transferred to our 
possession, which capitulation neither he, Humphrey, was empowered 
to come into, nor any one else to impose upon him, in contraYcntion 
to a compact framed in so solemn and religious a manner. We 
therefore are determined to protest against the said capitulation as 
prejudicial to our Boyal dignity, and derogatory to our right, which 
we hold in the higher estimation for coming to us in part of the 

dowry with our aforesaid consort Giten at our 

palace of Whitehall, the iOth day of March 1676 — 7. To the Most I. 
and Most E. Lord Luiz de Mendonca Furtado, Count of La¥radio,etc." 
Selectumii Vol. II., pp. 379-881. 

It is strange, however, that a convention that was signed by H. 
Cooke in 1665, should have taken twelve years to be repudiated by 
the King. This letter has been partly published in Portuguese in the 
Ohronista de IVseuary, Vol. I., pp. 105-106, and the whole in English 
is found in the Selections quot^ above, wherein the King further 
infonns the Viceroy that he had forbidden his subjects to submit to 
pay the tribute at Thdna and Karanja. 

The Viceroy Luis de Mendonca Furtado held the reins of the 
Government from the 22nd of May 1671 to the 80th of October 
1677, but when the letter from Charles IL reached India he had 
already left for Lisbon. The answer was therefore sent by his 
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Buccessor^ D. Pedro de Almeida, whose rule was yery brief, from the 
30th of October 1677 to the 24th of January 1678. D, Pedro de 
Almeida replied to Charles II. on the llth of Noyember 1677 
thus The Count de Layradio, whom I hare just succeeded as 
Viceroy, has handed me the letter your Majesty was pleased to 
address to him regarding the question of the Mandoyis of Karanja 
and Thdna. The Moors giye Che name of ‘ Mandoyis ’ to what wo 
call Custom Houses. Earanja was always the Custom House of the 
whole terra firman and Th4na of the part of Kalliana and Bewnd 
terra Jlrma of the Moors, and Bombay of the district where eyeryone 
pays taxes in the form of the ancient * foros * of the time of the 
Moorish dominion ; ?nd as the yassals of the Prince, my master, are 
not exempt from the payment of duties in Bombay, it does not seem 
right that the yassals of your Majesty should be exempt from paying 
duties in my Prince’s dominions. As regards the * passes’ we issue 
them to the Mooi**' and Natiyea*in the usual form.” rrafa(2os,T. III., 
pp. 187 and 148. Also Repcrt^ ut supra, p. 72, 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the house of Braganqa. 
Dorn Pedro had looked up EingiAffouso VI. in a portion of the palace, 
and assumed the Regency on the 23rd of November, 1667. The 
Regent then hurried on the negotiations for a peace with Spain, 
and at last ascended the throne as Pedro II. in 1683. Although all the 
complaints and remonstrances about Bombay were addressed to the 
Regent of Portugal, no order ever came from him during this period 
to redress the grievances of any of the parties. The Portuguese 
continued, to the end of their rule in Bassein and its dependencies, 
except Bombay, to act in conformity with the articles of Mr. Cooke’s 
convention, until the capture of Bassein by the Mar&thas put au end 
to all bickerings between the two neighbouring nations, both of 
them, moreover, Europeans and Christians. 

But previous to this. Sir George Oxeuden had discovered that the 
Moghal Government had become jealous of the English possessing 
the island, and forming a garrison on it in the immediate vicinity 
of Soratt The jealousy of that Government was heightened by 
H. Cooke inviting native merchants to settle in Bombay. This 
measure convinced the Moghal Governor of Surat that the whole 
scheme had for its object the transfer of the President and Council 
from Snrat to Bombay. Under these ciroumatances the President 
and Council of Surat iu January 1666 recommended the Court of 
Dircotora to solicit the King’s permission to build a Factory at 
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Bombajt That there was a half-concealed desire to hand over 
Bombay to the Company from the first is evident from the intention 
ascribed to the Earl of Marlborough that, ** previous to his departure, 
he had offered to make over Bombay to the Presi<lent and Council of 
Surat ; but as their title would not be good without the fianction of 
royal authority, and even if it were good, they had not the means of 
enforcing it, this offer was decUned.’* Anderson’s ^ English in 
Western India^* p. 58. 

On the other side, there was now rekindled, in all its fury against 
the English, the traditional rivalry of the Dutch, who had forgotten 
all about the former civilities exchanged between the old allies of 
1626, for the surprise and cspture of Bombay. '*'he Viceroy, Antonio 
de Mello de Castro, a short time before leaving India, had ventured 
to predict the enmity between the Dutch and the English, and had 
said in his last letter to the King of Portugal, of the 5th of 
January 1666, that the Dutch will drive those people from thence,’* 
and on the 2nd of April of the same year the President and Council 
at Surat were writing to Lieutenant-Governor ” Cooke that nine 
Dutch ships of considerable burden were at that port, and that it was 
credibly reported that the Dutch General Rickloffe van Goens was com- 
ing with a great force shortly ; his object could not be ascertained, but 
it was feared that an assault on Bombay was intended. Cooke replied 
on the 8th, stating that he was quite unprepared to meet such an 
assault, and that, should the island be lost, the blame wou'd rest on 
them for refusing to supply him with money, to hire soldiers and 
to buy provisions. He mentioned that ever since the preceding 
December, when he first heard the rumour of the Dutch designs, he 
had had forty ** Fortugals of Europe ” in pay, in addition to his own men. 
On the 17th, the President and Council wrote again, that they had 
heard from the Dutch '^over a glass of wine,” that Bickloffe’s 
coming had been put off ** by reason of the lateness of the year,” and 
that on the 15th, six Dutch ships had left for Batavia, and so their 
fears of an assault on Bombay were at an end.” fisporf, etc,^ p. 68. 
The fact is that in the year 1663 the English at Surat and in the Indian 
Archipelago had been much harassed by the Dutch. Pepys says in 
1668-64 that there was frreat talk of the Dutch proclaiming themselves, 
in India, Lords of the Southern Seas, and denying traffic there to all 
ships but their own, upon pain of confiscation, which made the British 
merchants mad. See Birdwood’s BeporU etc. p. 220. 

The year 1666 marks a memorable epoch in the annals of 
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Bombay, when Sir Gervase Lucas, whom Orme calls Samuel, 
became Governor of Bombay. Sir Gervase had been well known 
in the Civil War of England. A staunch royalist, he had adhered 
to Charles the First’s cause amidst its reverses, and when Governor 
of Belvoir Castle had, with a body of troops, escorted the King in 
his escape from the fatal field of Naseby. Sir Gervase Lucas* 
on his appointment by His Majesty in Council, had solicited troops, 
artificers, and eighteen months’ stores and provisions to accompany 
him. A concession was made to his wishes, but not to the extent 
he desired. He embarked for Bombay on board the ship ” Betum^ 
with a letter of credit for £ 1,500 on the Presidency of Surat. 
He arrived in Bombay on the 5th of November, 1666. 

As for Cooke, besides his political*' failure, he was charged 
with fraud and embezzlement. Sir Gervase threw him into prison, 
or evtortion in the management of Sir A. Shipman’s estate and 
peculation of the King’s revenues, to the extent of 12,000 xerafins. 
But Cooke escaped to Goa, and there, with the assistance of 
the Jesnits, organised a levy for the capture of Bombay ; but he was, 
ou being frustrated in his attempt, proclaimed a traitor in 1568. 
Birdwood’s Report^ ut supra p. 221. Also Monthly Miscellany^ 
p. 104 and Materials^ eie.j Part I, p. 23. 

Sir Gervase Lucas, upon his appointment to the Government of 
Bombay, was offered by the Crown, as pay and emolument to main- 
taining his position, £2 a day, besides the credit just referred 
to, of £1,500 on the Presidency of Surat, for which he was to 
grant bills on England at 30 days’ sight. Unhappily, a misunder- 
standing sprang up between him and Sir George Oxenden, the 
President of Surat, but a reconciliation took place before the death 
of Sir Gervase Lucas, which occurred on the 21st of May 1667. 

Henry Gary, who had been appointed Deputy Governor, now 
succeeded as Governor. Hamilton (author of the ISast India Oaeet- 
teer) calls him '‘an old Greek;” but according to Anderson (Op. cH. 
p. 154) he had been born in Venice of English parents. He was more 
merchant than soldier, and had gained some learning, being well 
acquainted with Latin, Greek and Portuguese. He was even said to 
have been engaged in writing a treatise in Arabic, which he dedicated 
to the Viceroy of Goa. But this cannot be true, judging from 
the letter the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, wrote about 
him to the King on the 5th of January 1666, saying that “ an 
awful heretic named Henry Gary waa a great enemy of the Portuguese 
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BBtloo.'* Not were hie enoceeeore more feTonreble io him as we shell 
see farther on. 

Three years after the date of this letter, the King of Portugal wrote 
on the 26th of March 1669 to the Viceroy, then represented by a 
commission consisting of Antonio de Mello de Castro, Lnii de 
Miranda Henriqnea and Mannel Corte— Beal de 8ampaio,.on the death 
of the Count of 8. Vioente. He informed them that he had receired a 
representation of the Council of the Holy Office, that the British in 
the Island of Bombay allowed erery one to lire as he liked, bnt did 
not permit the Holy Office to carry on their work as they saw fit, 
by reason of which certain offenders against the faith remained 
nnponiahed. His Majesty thought that this unequal treatment was 
contrary to the cnpitulations agreed upon for the transfer of Bombay^ 
The Council of the Holy Office bad sent their protest through their 
commissary of Bsssein to the Bombay Oorernment. In conclusion, 
the King desired that the orders of the Holy Office should be kept, 
and he commanded the Viceroy or his representatirea to make the 
necessary reclamation to the British Qovernmrnt in Bombay, in order 
that the said capitulations, as agreed upon for the transfer of Bombay, 
might be completely carried out. 

The three gentlemen, who on the death of the Viceroy, Count of 
8. Vicente, were acting until the arrival of the new Viceroy, replied to 
the King on the 24th of January 1670, that they had written to the 
Governor of Bombay, but had reoeived no reply as yet, and do not 
expect one soon, consid(*ring that Henry Gary is now governing the 
place,” TraiadoM III., p. 114. Report^ ut supra, p. 69. 

In another letter of the 25th of January 1670, they write 

** Henry Gary, Governor of the Island of Bombay, is very astute, 
and an enemy of the Portuguese nation. He wishes that his 
vessels should be exempted from dues at our ports, and now asks us 
to pay dues on a frigate which came from Mombassa, and went vtd 
Bombay and discharged at Turumba (Trombay), a village in the 
jurisdiction of Baqaim ; we are considering the matter with due care, 
and we think that if these events as well as others had been foreseen, 
this island would never have been handed over to the English.” 
Ibid. III., p. 118. Report, p. 69. 

That Captain Gary, the new Governor of Bombay, was at variance 
with the authorities at Bassein is evident from what Anderson says : 
**Tet is he described as a proud, wasteful and extravagant offioer. 
His power was not undisputed. The Portuguese had in the time 
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of his predemnor threatened a retort to arms, became a claim 
irhidi the Jeeuits* College of Bandora made for a oonriderable tract 
of land had not been allowed. This threat Sir GerTtse Lncat bad 
eonaidered an act of treason, and declared all the Jeanitt* lands 
forfeited to the Crown. Cooke, therefore, who had yielded the 
reinaof Ooremment with reluctance, and retired in discontent to Ooa, 
took this opportunity of asserting his right to succeed Lucaa. Coming 
to Bandora he threatened to join the Portngnese in attacking Bombay. 
Bnt his oonntrymen only treated him with contempt, and dismissed 
him u a lehel and traitor.’* Op, mt. pp. S4>55. 

A short time after Sir Gkrvase Lncas’s death in May 1667, Henry 
Gary, who is said to have proceeded on the same plan ns his predecessor, 
sent to the King and the Secretary of State the following statement 
of the rerennes of the island, as improved by Sir G. Lncas and 
himself: — 


Rent of 


Xerafins. 

Mazagon 

eee eoo 

... 9,800«0*40 

Mdhim ... 

eoo 

... 4,797.2*45 

Parel ... •«. 

• ee eoo 

... 2,377-1-56 

Yadala ... 

ee# MS 

... 1,738-0-40 

Varli 

ooa ooo 

... 571-1-34 

Bombay 

so* ooa 

... 6,344*2-61 

25,920-1-18 


Besides the above land rent, there was the rent derived from 
tobacco farms, taverns, customs, etc. IS zerafins being equivalent 
to 22s. 6(i. Sir Gcrvsse had bren making every effort to increase the 
King’s revennes, and had said that the island, when properly cultivated, 
and the right of the inhabitants legally possessed of titles to their 
estates ascertained, it would be very productive. And Gary’s plan 
was also to improve the revenues without imposing any discouraging 
taxes. See Warden’s Bepori, etc., pp. 6-8. 

During Mr. Gary’s government the relations between Bombay and 
Surat were far from cordial, one of the chief points in dispute being 
the granting of passes to native ships. This friction and rivalry 
resulted in the offer of the East India Company to take over Bombay, 
and in the decision of the King to approve the transfer. In a work, 
which 1 believe to be rare, entitled *' An Sutorieal Account of the 
cettUment cmd poctcacion qf Jhmiay, etc.,” published in London in 
1781, it is said that "The offieeraud men sent in those ships (of 
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the royal fleet) drove a private trade« which impaired that of the 
Company ; and their licentiousneBS often engaged them in hostilities 
with the natives, for which the Company was answerable to the powers 
of that country. These real evils, and the advantage to be reaped from 
the possession of the island and bay, made the Company desire it; 
they, therefore^ requested and the King readily granted them; from 
that time they have had the absoliiite dominion.*’ p. 5. 

Thus Charles II., by the charter of the 27th of March 1668, which 
specifies that the Port and Island of Bombay were to be held by 
the Company, *'as of the Manor of East Greenwich” in free and 
common socage, at a farm rent of III., payable on the 80th of 
September each year, transferred the island to the Company. 

On the first of September 1668, the ship '* Constantinople Mer- 
chant” arrived at Surat, bringing the copy of the Royal Charter and 
a warrant from the King to Sir Gervase Lucas, bestowing Bombay 
upon the Honourable Company, ** as the adventurers,'* says Anderson, 
** had for some time been styled.** Two days later, at a consultation 
held at Surat under the presidency of Sir George Oxenden, it was 
resolved to depute Mr. John Goodier (second in Council), Captain 
Henry Young, and Streynsham Masters for this duty. These gentle- 
men embarked accordingly on the ** Constantinople Merohant,” and 
reached their destination on the evening of the ^Ist of September, when 
Captain Young and Mr. Cotes were at once sent on shore with the 
King's letter. The next day was spent in preparation for the ceremony 
of transfer, and on Wednesday, the 23rd, the Commissioners landed, 
and solemnly took over charge from the officiating Governor, Captain 
Henry Gary. The island thus became de facto the property of the 
Company from that date, the formal grant having been signed on the 
27th of the preceding March, as said above. Sir George Oienden, 
President at Snrat, then became Governor of Bombay, and the full 
sovereignty of the island which had been acquired by Charles II. 
from the King of Portugal was granted to the Company, expresdy 
purporting to provide for legislation and administration of justice in 
accordance with the law of England, and by reference incorporating 
in the letters patent sll jurisdiction, etc., mentioned in the Charter 
of the 8rd of April 1661, and rvciting also the treaty of the 28rd 
of Jane 1661. See SehcHoni, eto., Vol. I., pp. 284^ et ceq. 

Thus within less than a century and a half the island of Bombay had. 
undergone three successive transfers. First, on the 28rd of December 
1584, from the Mahomedan kings of Gujardt to the Portuguese ; then 
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bj the ceflsion of the 2drd of June 1661, and delivery of the 18th of 
February 160.5, from the Portuguese to the British Crown ; and lastly 
from the British Crown, on the 23rcl of September 1668, to the East 
India Company, first incorporated by Queen Elizabeth on the 81st of 
December 1600, under the title of *' Qovernor and Company of the 
lilerchaiitB of London into the East Indies.*’ It will be seen from 
the statements above that the date 23rd is singularly recurrent in the 
events connected with Bombay. As a matter lof comparison it may 
be worth while to mention here that the Portuguese, who put their 
Eastern trade into the hands of an incorporated Company, had in 
1731 obtained permission from the King to make one ship’s voyage 
annually to Surat. Except in this instance, the monopoly of the East 
India trade was always vested in the Crown, until it was abolished in 
1752, various important articles being still subject to royal privileges. 
The Dutch E.I. Co. was instituted in 1602 after Houtman’s voyage in 
159(3-97. The French had six Companies in 1604, 1611, 1615, 1643, 
3644 and 1719. These were abolished in 1790. The Danish had 
two, ill 1612 and 1670. 

Two more changes has Bombay witnessed since then in our own 
time. First, the transfer from the Company to the Crown in 1858, 
and then its transformation from a Royal into an Imperial city in 1877, 
when the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland was declared to be 
the Empress of India. Daring the Portuguese period Bombay 
had no Governor of its own, because it was then an unimportant 
island dependency of the city of Basse! n where there was a regular 
series of Governors or Captains, as will be seen from the list given in 
my ** ^i^tory and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein.” But as there 
was from the beginning a fort in Bombay its garrison must have 
always had its Commandants for nearly a hundred and thirty years, 
but their names have noc been transmitted to posterity. 

The list of the British Royal Governors of Bombay is as follows 
1662. Sir Abraham Shipman was appointed in March, but never 
governed. He died at Angediva on the 5th of April 1664^ the date 
of his will, others say in September. 

1665. Humphrey Cooke, who was Secretary to Sir* Abraham 
Shipman, assumed the government in February, but was soon ejected 
by his successor. 

1666. Sir Gervase Lucas, arrived on the 5th of November. He 
died suddenly at Bombay on the 21et of May 1667. 

1667. Captain Henry Gory, on the death of hia predecessor officiate 
86 
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ed from the 25th of Mey onlil the 23rd of September 1668. He then 
obtained a seat in the Council, and was afterwards Judge of the Island, 
In reference to these four Governors of Bombay, the writer of the 
Monthly Misedlany says ;— ** Of the royal corpo^ Sir Abrnbam Ship- 
man, disappointed in his object, died at Anjideva. Cook (Humphrey 
Cooke) killed himself from mere vexation of spirit in his self-exile^ 
among the cowled brethren of the brder of Jlesus (the Jesuits never 
wore oowls) at Salset Sir Gervase Lucas did not long enjoy his 
Government, from his sudden death. Gary, who held * the reins of 
dominion* upon this casualty, subsequently delivered the island to the 
East India Company: in announcing this transfer to tbe Becretaries of 
State— Lord Arlington and Sir Joseph Williamson— he remarks 
that though this unexpected change had much troubled him ho 
hoped that they would make the Governor and Committees of the 
East India Company sensible of his fidelity, and that he was deserving 
of remuneration.’* Gary was afterwards a Member of the Bombay 
Council and then Judge of the island; but he was roundly abused by 
the foes of Sir John Child for supporting him.** p. 79. 

As a picture of the manners of the time the writer adds ** the treaty 
of Breda, concluded between England and Holland in 1667, was the 
occasion of annoyance to the East India Company, and to pacify this 
feeling, rather than actuated by any other motive, Charles the 
Second, by letters patent dated 27th March 1668, conferred upon the 
Company and in perpetuity, the port and island of Bombay • • • « 
in payment of the annual rent of £10 in gold, on the 80tb September 
in each year.** To the above is added this footnote: — ** Even in this 
measure the spirit of sarcasm or ribaldry has been permitted to 
wing its shaft ; — to gratify the demand of the Duchess of Portland 
the island was made over fur a round sum in ready money and a small 
annual payment.” Fryer assigns a ludicrous motive for the transfer: 
the j)omp and expenses maintained by Gary /” Ibid, p. 105. 

Along with the island, all the stores, arms and ammunition kept 
there were also handed over to the Company, together with such 
political powers as wen* necessary for its defence and government. 

Sir G. Oseudeii, President of Sumt and 5th Governor (lat Com- 
pany’s) of Bombay, was the son of Sir Jas. Oxenden one of the 
members of ibe t. ompany. When Sivaji looted Surat in 1664, he and 
his nephew Stri-yiisbam Master defended the Compaiiy*s Factory. 
Snrat was a Presidency of the East India Company from 1612 to 
1678; and again from 1681 to 1687, when tbe Presidenqr of 
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Western India was finally transferred to* Bombay. Between 1629 
and 1635 iX was the oliief seat of Government of the Company's 
Eastern possessions. 

Sir George Oxendeu held a consnltation on the 3rd of September 
1668, at which they agreed to assume at once the Government of 
Bombay. They felt, hcuvever, that this** would be an affair nf some 
delicacy, ns the royal officers might not be disposed to acknowledge the 
supremacy of a few merc.intile agents. They chose to proceed with 
caution, and deputed four nfficersfroin Surat under Mr. John Goodier, 
who was iiitiinnt'e with the Deputy Governor Gary, and was aVle to 
conduce to the peaceful surrender and quiet possession of the place. 
The Commissioners reiched Btimbay on the 21at of September 1668, 
landed on Wediiesd ly, the 23rd, and, being recrived with military 
honours, took possession of the island in the name of the Company. 
The* garrison then appears to have consisted of only 285 men', com- 
posed principally or* French, Portuguese and Natives, only 03 being 
English officers. Of the first, one Thos. du Plessis was allowed to 
return to Furope, Raln^ifnar (Itiina Sinay or Shenvi), who was a 
clerk {escriodo) employed by the PoriuguC’‘P, being necessary from 
his knowledge of the island, was kept in the employment of the 
British. Tiie subject of the claims of the Portuguese inhaUitaiits to 
lands was disenssed, and the Court ordered that it should be ascer- 
tained whether the lauds belonged to the Crown of Portugal. 
** The ihhabitants were to be itU iwed a moderate toleration ; but the 
claims of the Jesuits, though aduiissible by the Portuguese usages, 
were not to be h«dd valid in an English settlement." See Mattsrials, 
etc.. Part I„ pp. 35-3o, 

The next year the President followed his officers to Bombay, and 
arrived there on the 5tb of January 1G69. His stay was brief, but 
during that short time he framed a set of regulations arranging and 
completing codes for the civil and military administration of the 
island. Before leaving Bombay in February 1670, the Governor 
decided to make use of a Portuguese resident on the island, Sim&o 
Serrfto, well read in the civil and imperial laws, as ably qualified to 
do the Company effectual service in discovering their just rights and 
privileges. lUd, p* 39. But Sir G« Oxeuden died soon after at 
Surat, and " the island was left in a state of anarchy." (Anderson’s 
English in fTestern India^ etc., p. 56.) Patriarchal, simply as the 
first of the Company’s race of Governors, is that Sir George Oxenden, 
whose virtues known and felt during his lifo-time, and mausoleum 
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at Snmt — the acene of his deiniae>-8till eelehrates by force of the 
sculptor's chisel independent of the style of the historian.” Monthly 
MisceUany, p. 79. 

On the death of Sir George Ozenden on the 14th of July 1669, 
Gerald Annper, ** that chivalric, intrepid man who dared a not leas 
potent spirit in the Dutch Commodore Van Goen,” was appointed 
President of Snrat. and Hr. Mathew Gray wu nominated to the 
Deputy GoTernorship of Dombay. He was suceeeded by Mr. Philip 
Gyfford, and on his death by Mr. Henry Ozenden. He died soon 
after, being succeeded, according to Anderson (Cy. eit, p. 66), by 
Mr., Ward whose term of office ended in trouble and sedition. 
According to the Materidla, Part I., p. 78 on the decease of Gerald 
Anngier Mr. John Petit ttas appointed to manage the affirirs on the 
island and Mr. Bolt was conBrmed Ptesident in his room. 

This is a very short summary of the history of the 6rst decade of 
the Company's Government of Bombay. But the detaris, which would 
occupy a volume, are highly interesting. I shall attempt to condense, 
within as narrow a compass as possible, the most important events 
that laid the foundation of the capital of Western India, for they 
had a momentous effect on the future of Bombay. 

In the year 1668 the survivors of the King’s (Charles IT.) soldiers 
sent out with Sir Abraham Shipman to garrison Bombay, on the 
transfer of the island to the Company had yolunteered into their 
service, and had become the cadre of the Honourable Company's 
“ 1st European Regiment ” or “ Bombay Fusiliers,” afterwards the 
103rd Foot. 

The year 1671 is notable for the laying of the foundations of the 
two most important institutions of Bombay, vm., the Dockyard ud 
the Mint. The Company ordered the building of two brigantines at 
Bombay, and this was the beginning of &e famons Government 
Dockyard in the Fort, which has been sncceeded in our own time 
by the splendid Dock on the eastern fnrediore of the island. 

By the King’s Letters Patent, dated the 6th of October 1677, the 
Bombay Government was authorised to ooin ” Rupees, Pices and 
Bndgrooks.” Sir G. Birdwood in bis Report, etc., p. 222, derives 
Rupee from rupya, silver * stamped,' i. e., '* coined’ from rupdt 
'form,' and Badgmok from hadagaruha 'base coin,' '^th of an 
anna, and identical, therefore, srith the pi^nt pof. But more 
correct derivations than these irill be found in my ” OontribnUone 
to the Study of the Indo-Portugueee Numiematioe” No attem^ to 
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explain the derivation of the pice (t. o.. paisa, }th of an anna, or 
vV^h of a rupee) appears as jet to have been made. Can it be 
traced to the ancient Hindu Karsha 7 

A contemporary traveller Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who made 
several trips in India between 1640 and 1667. writing in 1678 of 
**the money which the English and Hollanders coin in the Indies.'^ 
says ! — 

** Formerly the English never coined any silver or copper money ; 
for • • • • they find it more profitable to carry gold from 

England than silver . • • • But since the present King of 
England married the Princess of Portugal, who had in part of her 
portion the famous Port of Bombeye, where the English are very 
hard at work to build a strong Fort, they coin both silver, copper 
and tin. But that money will not go to Surat, nor in any part of 
the Great Mogul's Dominions, or in any of the territories of the 
Indian Kings ; only it passes among the English in their Fort, and 
some two or three leagues up in the country, and in the villages 
along the coast ; the country people that bring them their wares, being 
glad to take that money ; otherwise they would see but very little 
atirring. in regard the country is very poor, and the people have 
nothing to sell but Aqua vitae, made of coco-wine and rice.’’ The 
fifte Travels of John Bapiista Tavernier, Baron Auhoune, etc.. 
London. 1678. Part II.. pp. 5-6. 

Beside^ Tavernier, there are several other travellers who, in the 
course of the seventeenth century, refer to Boinbay, their allusions, 
owing to the insignificance of the place in those days, being very 
brief. Thus Albert de Mandelslo in 1639 alludes to Bombay as 
follows : — ** Le 9.e Janvier, nous passames avec un bon vent de 
Nord. devant les ilea de Bandora et de Bombay, qui s’ dtendent le 
long de la cdte depuis Bacaim jusqu’ au dessus de Basiapnr. Celle 
de Bombay est assbs grande, et a un fort bon havre du c6t4 de la 
terre ferme.” Les Voyages, etc. Leide. 1719. p. 283. 

Then Jean de Thevenot. who travelled in the East from 1655 to 
1663. writes : — ** De Bacaim k Bombaim il y a six lieucs : Cette 
dernikre ville a un bon Port, et c’est celle quo les Portugais ont 
cedde aux Anglais, en faisant le manage de Tlnfante de Portugal 
avec le Boi d’Angleterre en V annde 1662. II y a six lieues de 
Bombaim k Chaul.” Les Voyages, etc.. Amsterdam 1727, Tome V.. 
p. 248. 

Philip Baldous. about 1660. also gives a brief description of 
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Bombkj. His Aeeownt ^ Ms Coa$t» of Malabar and Coromandel is 
iiiTsIasble for the informstion it gires of the early days of the Dutch 
in the East and their struggles with the Portugal. 

The famous French physician M. Dellon, who spent twenty days 
in Bombay in January 1673, relatM in his Voyage to ike Boot tndiee, 
Lond„ 1698^ pp. 180>181, the oeoarrencer he witnessed as he was 
going from Persia to Snrat. He was ** eontinnally pestered with oon- 
trary winds but after the wind blew a favonrable gale from the 
north-east, he came on the 10th of January 1873, within sight of the 
diore near Bassein, and on the 12th he landed at Bombay which 
he describes as follows : — " J nst at the entrance of the port of Bombay, 
there lies a rock which, stretching a mile deep into the sea, makes this 
passage Tory dangerous, lor which reason we sent for some pilots who 
conducted us rery safely on the 12th into that harbour, which is one 
of the safest in the world, provided yon are wdl acquainted with the 
situation of the plaoe to avoid the rocks. 

It was not many years ago in the possesdon of the Portngnese, 
who surrendered it to the English at the time of the marriage 
betwixt the King of England with the Infonta of Portugal. 

The English \^ave since that time built there a very flnt Fort, where 
the President of the East India Company commonly keeps residence. 
** They have also laid the foundation of a City, where they grant 
liberty to all strangers of what religion or nation soever to settle 
themselves, and esempt them ftom all manner of taxes for the first 
twenty years. We were treated here with abundance of civility, which 
we in part attributed to the good understanding there was at that time 
betwixt those two nations.** M. Dellon left Bombay on the 80th of 
January 1673, and arrived at Surat two days after. C/. — My memoir 
entitled, "M. Dellon and the inqmrition of Ooa" in the Journal 
qf the Bombay BranA of the Boyal Anatie Society ^ Yd. XVII., 
pp. 68, et eeq. 

But of all the travellers dho refer to Bombay in the sixteenth 
eentniy, the most copious and not the least accurate, in s^dte of his 
faneifyl etymologies, is doubtless. Dr. John Fryer, whom I have quoted 
often above. He wae a Surgeon to the East India Company, and an 
enterprising and observant traveller. He visited Bombay in 1676b 
and his Bern doeoant of Boot Indda and Pereia was published in 
London in 1696. It is a delightftil boo^ giving graphic descriptions 
of the faotory life and general condition of India in bis time. On his 
arrival in India he iriote to the Prorident to be appointed Surgeon to 
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the Sarat Factory, bnt without success. He appears to have come out 
on board the ship ** Unity ” with the fleet that sailed in 1672. This 
fleet was composed of ten vessels, all commissioned as men of war, the 
English being at that time at open defiance against the Dutch.” 

Dr. Fryer sailed from Ksrwar northwards to Bombay, noticing 
all the ports along tho coast, such as Rajapiir, which had then only 
a French Factory, although it was formerly the seat of an English 
factory, and Ohaul "the Portuguese Fortress lying fair in sight and 
then Bombaim opening itself.” He records his arrival thus:— 

The tide being spent we came to an anchor in the Bay, not 
having our bearings right, and December the 8th we paid our 
homage to the Union flag flying on the Fort of Bombaim.” He 
describes the Bombay harbour as " a vast Indented circumference 
which is able to contain a thousand of the vast ships in Europe in 
safe harbour from wind and weather.” As he sailed up the harbour, 
he met with two Moghal men-of*war of 300 tons each, riding before 
the island of Knranja. Close to the Castle he saw, besides, innu-^ 
merable little vessels, three men-of»war, one of them, of 220 tons, 
having been captured from the Dutch. The Castle was built at the 
end of the Bay, commanding it from all points and flanks. 

On Dr. Fryer setting his foot on the island, he was received by the 
Governor, Gerald Aungier. He describes the group of islands as 
follows : — ” In the East Indies is one of the islands of Salset, parted 
from that part of the Canarik Coast which lies nearest Dnccan, 6Q 
leagues north of Ooa, and as many south of Surat. These islands are 
in number seven, viz. Bombaim, Canorein, Trumbay, Elephanto, 
the Putacboes, Munchumbae, and Keranjan, with the rook of Henry 
Kenry, arising as so many mountains out of the sea.” 

But Dr. Fryer does not confine himself to the mere description of 
the physical features of the Bombay group of islets. He enters into 
historical, mythological, medical, anthropological inquiries about them. 
Thus after mentioning the seven islands arising as so many mountains 
out of the sea, he adds Which accords to the fancy of the 
natives, who affirm that Nereus has lost these islets, with a geat deal 
more of the low lands, from his trident, the earth gaining upon 
the sea. And as a remonstrance, of their credulity, they bring for 
proof the vast rocks Chat are many miles up the country, bestuck 
with oyster-shells and other trophies of the sea’s having had once 
dominion thens, all which they call Conchon, or the Netherlands.*' 
/(ui., pp. 61-62. This is simply his own version of the Purdnie 
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legend of Paraa'ardina** creation of the Eonkan. Tie is, however, very 
weak in his etymologiea^ and the following derivations, for instance, aro 
rather amusing:— “Bombaim, quasi Boon Bay . . • . general name 
of Salset, if it be worth inquiry, 1 can only guess, cither because it 
aignifies in Canorein a granary. ... or dae analogically, from the 
fruitful peninsula of the same name, near which Qoa itself stands: 
but whether this is certain or not, the reason of the denomination 
of Bombaim is eonvueing.” 

Dr. Fryer also refers to the cession of the island of ’Bombay to the 
British Crown as "a matter of great import to the Kingdom, had it 
been transferred according to the oontract, as well in regard to the 
protection of our ships, as for tho4prollt of the"Boil to the English 
inhabitants ; but most t)f all for the awe it might impose upon them 
who aro the disturbers of our trade here.** He then explains the reasons 
which induced the Portuguese Yicwoy to base his policy of refussl to 
surrender the island to the English. The Portuguese, he says, were 
loth to part with the itiand, because different interests were prevail- 
ing at the time in Europe and in India, notwithstanding the King 
of England having sent a fleet of five royal ships, under the com- 
mand of Lord Marlbprough, which had to retreat to the port of 
Sually." Then he adds, the commander ** set the soldiers on shore 
^mself not stirring out of the ship), five hundred stout men led by 
Sir Abraham Shipman, who was designated Qeneralisrimo for the King 
of England on the Indian shore.” But the President of the English 
Factor at Snrat,'8ir George Ozenden, observing that the jealousy of 
the Moors was such that ** they vowed the Factory a sacrifice,” they 
left Sually for Angediva, ”a barren, unhealthy, and uninhabited 
island, not far from the Main, and but 12 leagues to the southward 
of Qoa.” TMi., p. 63. 

Elsewhere Dr. Fryer writes : — '* In the meanwhile Sir Abraham, 
with near 800 his best men, rested content without any further 
aeqniaitioiw, leaving their bones at Angediva, poisoned partly- by the 
noisomeness of the air, the violence of the rains, and the little 
defence against them, but chiefly their own injbempemnoe.” IbH,, 
p. 58. 

And he concludes thus : — So much of which at least they were 
brought to grant, as enforced them to deliver up Bombaim, though 
they capitulated for that too, parcelling it out into little islets, made 
only by the irmndadons of the sea. But they were glad at length, 
when th^ saw Malbery resolute^ to resign the whole island, with the 
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Baj, into the hands of the English upon the conditions first 
SBsented t(H that the royalties should bdong to the King of England, 
but every particular man’s estate to the right owner, and the liberty 
of their own ceremonies in religion, upon their oath of allegiance.” 
ifiicf., p. 83. Then ** Mr. Cooke, being next to Sir Abraham, 
took up his commission who with those men that were left, 
was admitted upon Bombaim in the year 1664, when the Royal 
fleet returned.” I need not refer here to his description of 
Bombay, which has, in short extracts, been already noticed above. 
But Dr, Fryer also writes upon the international policy of the 
island, on the European colonisation of Bombay, public health, 
climatology, the prevailing diseases of the island, their treatment, 
and of various drugs. 1 shall allude to some of these points as 
briefly as possible. With regard to the international relations of 
Bombay with the neighbouring nations, he writes : — ” Our presenii 
concern then is with the Portuguese, Sivaji, and the Mnghal. From 
the first is desired no more than a mutual friendship ; from the 
second, an appearance only ; from the last, a nearei: commerce. The 
first and second become necessary for provisions for the belly and 
building ; the third for the gross of our trade. Wherefore offices of 
civility must be performed to each of these ; bat they sometiifeies 
interfering are the occasion of jealonsies ; these three being so diame- 
trically opposite one to another. For while the Mogbal briugs his 
fleet either to winter or to recruit in this Bay, Sifaji takes offence ; 
on the other hand, the Moghal would soon put a stop to all business, 
should he be denied. The Portoguese, -as in league with neither, 
thinks it a mean compliance in us to allow either of them countenance, 
especially to furnish them with guns and weapons to tnrn upon 
Christians, which they wisely make an Inquisition crime.” J6tV., 
p# 70. 

Dr. Fryer then winds up his diplomatic reflections with the following 
forecast of the future of Bombay. ” This much being premised,” 
he writes, ” for what concerns the island itself^ it remains to speak 
of it with relation to the credit it bears among its neighbours. The 
Dutch cast an envious eye on it, and were it in their hands, would 
doubtless make it render all it is capable ; and in respect of com- 
merce it seems to offer many oonveniences, the Bsnyahs likibg it 
better than Surati living freetp and. under milder taxation, which they 
put the present President in some hopes of complying with, could 
he open the way from hence np the country ; but that depending on 
66 
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■0 immj intrieMiM, snist be not only a work of time^ bnt power to 
bring to pass, aa afterwarda may fall more properly in our way to 
make appear.” JTt $ufra. 

Dr. Fryer waa adrerae to the syetem of the Bivopean eokmiaation 
of Bombay. ** To propagate thieir eoIony,''beaaya, "the Company 
bare aent ont English women ; but they.beget a sickly generation ; 
and as the Dutch well obserte, those thrire better that come of an 
Eoropean father and Indian mother; which (not to reflect on what 
ereatnres are aent abroad) may be attributed to their Imog at large, 
not debarring tbemselvea wine and strong drink, wiiieb immoderately 
need, inflames the blood, and spoils the milk in these hot eonntriesb 
as Aristotle long ago declared. The natWA abhor all heady 
Uqnora, for which reuon they prove better nnrses.” JZtd., p. 69. 

Bnt by this time eveiyliody knows that H is not wine and 
strong ^ink alone that spoil the milk in these hot conntriea 
and cause European women " to beget a sickly generation.” The 
snbjeet of the European eolonuation of India is too wide a field 
of inquiry to be dealt with here. But as it has some connection 
with the history of Bombay, from almost the beginning of the 
16th century, I need not apologiae for entering into a few 
details regarding the scheme first brought into operation, about four 
hundred years ago, for the aeelinMtisation of the white man in the 
tropics. The little territory styled Portuguese India is still the 
best field for obaerring the vaiiona phases and Ihetors in the hrolution 
of that scheme. Strong drink, it appears, cannot be the sole sense of 
the moral and physical degeneracy of the race, as there is hardly 
a people on the face of the earth more sober than the inhabitaats of 
PortugaL 

While some physiologists conrider the idea of the European 
colonisation in the tropics to be unnatural, every attempt at it being 
a reversal of the long and slow .prooess of evolution which is marked 
by a deep dividing line between the inhabitants of the torrid and 
those of the temperate tones ; others^ who attribute the deterioration 
generally observed in the tropics not so much to the influence of the 
climate as to certain pathogenic germs, which can be gradually 
combated I 7 improved sanitation, maintain tbelpossibility, not Only 
of the present acclimatisation, bnt also of the future welfare of the 
race. The fact that this dividing line between the inhabitants of 
the tropics and those of the temperaie regions hss not prevented 
the natives of die former, when transplanted to colder climes, from 
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thriving and prospering, clearly indioatee which process is the natnral 
one. This has been observed in the territory first colonised by the 
Portuguese, although the statistics are very scanty. The few 
instances known perhaps show that in tham the success hitherto 
attained was due to the fact that the individuals were men of rare 
endowmepts, of high descent, culture, aud noble traditions of cbs« 
meter, which are extremely scarce. 

There are, indeed, some serious arguments grounded on an abun- 
daneeof decisive facts for the pessimism current on the question of the 
tropical acelinutisation of the white races. The attempt which D. 
Jcio de Castro noade in 1545-48 to oolonise with his countrymen the 
Bombay group of isiaods was a deplorable failure long before the 
Mardthas drove them away. 

It was then said that the Indian climate was fatal to worthy forms 
of life i that while lower animals flourished in this inhospitable region, 
man appeared nuder a degraded type, and that it was chimerical to 
suppose that the more advanced stock from a favourable regiou could 
be transplanted to this country without undergoing a physical and 
moml decay. Long before the time of the Portuguese, the Maho- 
medan invaders ooming down from Northern Asia had also &llen into 
degeneracy. Colonisation is in reality a serious subject, a mighty 
social effort, whose laws and vital principles demand geographical, 
climatic and political conditions not easily procurable. It is the 
expresrioa of the law of evolution constantly at work. Meteorological 
elements are not its only elements, there being a variety of other 
agencies, food and occupation not being the least important of them. 

Another argument-not less cogent for the disastrous results of this 
scheme of Europeau colonisation was the onion or intermarriage of the 
Portngnese with the Native women of the lower classes, peopling their 
settlements with a degenerate and debased race, the hybrid product 
of the two raeesb but possessing the good qualities of neither. Such 
a type of men was said id refleqt the ill-fame of both thejr constitution 
and conduct on their birth-place, ns a land forbidden for European 
homes t — 

" eurra nimlwa fropifnq^ti 

BtUt, tn terrd detnitw lugati."— Hor, Od^ J., zxii, SL 

They forgot, however, that this very tropical position of India had 
once made it great, as Ovid expressed it in his graceful line—*' Primd 
aoU nftaas, primoa tuHt India floraa,’* The progeny of some of 
the modem European -raeN may yet perhaps be more fortunate 
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in the near future. It is said that the Latin races are military 
conquerors, while the Teutonic races are trading conquerors. The 
commercial nations, in respect of adaptability to rarying conditions 
of race and climate, and in point of capacity to assimilate foreign 
elements, hare certainly l>etter opportunities for colonisation than the 
military ones. Although the colonial history of the Latin peoples is 
far greater than that of the Teutonic races, still the latter show at 
present at least more enterprise, and have secured more material 
results. As for superior aptitude, both the races have had their 
training for colonisation. Portugal and Spain received their educe* 
tion for colonial proweu in the school of wars against the Moors, 
Holland against Philip II. of Spain, and Great Biitain was disciplined 
by her coptests with Louis XIV. and with Napoleon for the leader- 
ship of the colonial empire. She possesses, moreover, a well-assorted 
mixture of races, a blend of many elements in complete fusion, or 
a crucible of races, producing a tempered steel of character, the 
diversity of races being supplemented by the islands themselves, 
presenting in a happy combination an equal variety of climate and 
production. To this fortunate circumstance, along with religious 
toleration, which is the outcome of her history and the expression of 
her genius, may be ascribed the durability and extent of her colonial 
empire. The Portuguese, like the French with the caprices and 
extravagances of Louis XIV, the jealousies of Dupleix and Labour- 
donnais, or the whimsical regulations of Richelieu, were, on the 
contrary, hampered in their progress by their religious exclusiveness. 
The British, bke the Dutch, symbolised the triumph of the principle 
of religious freedom over intolerance, and, coming last in the struggle 
for colonial power, profited by the blunders of their predecessors, 
besides sharing the good fortune due to natural opportunities, geogra- 
phical position, and ethnic and religious history. 

Dr. Fryer then gives a nosological table of Bombay, the prevalent 
maladies being ** flaxes, dropsy, scurvy, barbiers, wliich is enervating 
the whole body, being neither able to use the hands and leet, gout, 
stone, malignant and putrid fevers,, which are endemic diseases, etc.*’ 
Ibid., p. 68. He speaks of the high mortality of . the English, and 
adds: — Notwithstaoding this mortality to the English, the country 
people and naturalised Portuguese live to a good old age, supposed 
to be the reward of their temperance ; indulging themselves neither 
in strong drinks, nor devouring flesh as we do.** Ibid., p. 69. 

Elsewhere he writec The diseases reign according bo the 
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seasons • • • , in the extreme heats, cholera morSus, inflamma- 
tions of the eyes by dust and the fiery temper of air : in the rains, 
fluxes, apoplexy, and all distempers of the brain, as well as stomach ; 
to correct which the natives eat ilinp,* * * § a sort of liquid assafueiida 
whereby they smell odiously. For all lethargic fits they use garlic 
and ginger, given in oil or butter. 

** To cup they use eenfoeossf, without scarifioations. They have 
good escharotics and vesicatories, made by a certain not, the same 
they chop or mark their calicutst blsok with instead of ink. 

**They apply cauteries most unmercifully in a mordisheen, called so 
by the Portuguese, being a vomiting with a looseness; the like is 
done in acalenturef.” Jdtd., pp. 113-114. 

M. de Thevenot and Fr. Martin in the L^iirea Edifianita Tome IV. 
also refer to this treatment, the latter adding that the Venetian 
physician, Manucci, considered the cautery to be an .infallible 
remedy. He took an iron-ring, heated it red in the fire and applied 
it to the navel of the patient, who after this barbarous treatment 
got well. 

MordUheen^ as Fryer calls it, is not a Portuguese word, however. 
It is an Indian vernacular term, used in Konkani, Marithi and 
Gujariti. It is written in Mardthi thus : — (modh)^ and is 
derived from the verb {modnem'), which means ** to break,” in 
allusion to the intestinal griping or colic. Garcia da Orta was the 
first anloiig the European physicians to introduce the word among 
the learned, lii the Oolloquios XVII. the word used by the natives 
of India is written morxi^ which the Portuguese had changed into 
mordexi, probably in connection with the Portuguese verb morder, 
which means ** to bite.’' 

From mordexi the European writers changed the name into mori 
de ehien and mart de Chine^ and as late as 1854, Anderson, in his 
English in Western India^ etc., p. 62, writes : — ” The disease which 
was prevalent in the country and especially fatal in Bombay, was 
called by the Portuguese practitioners of medicine Hhe Chinese 
death,’ or colic.” 

Among the Indian drugs, Dr. Fryer mentions the celebrated 

* Hing Cfipr), assafosdda, is indeed much used by the Banids, as garlick 
by the peasants of Spain. 

t Ventosoes is vMtom, the Portuguese for cupping-glasses. 

j Oalionts is seliso, an Indian staff made of cotton. 

§ Calenture is the Bpenish saUntwra for fever. 
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“ Gm Stone,” which once enjojed • great repntation thronghont the 
East. He writes The Panlistines* enjoy the biggest of all the 
monasteries at St. Book ; in it is a library, an hospital, and aii 
apothecary's shop well famished with medicines^ where Gaspar 
Antonio, a Florentine, a lay brother of the Order, the author of the 
Goa stones, brings them in 50,000 xerafins, by that inTention 
annually. He is au old man, and almost blind, being of great esteem 
for his long praotice in physic, and therefore applied to by the most 
eminent of all ranks and orders in this dty. It is bnflt like a cross, 
and shoirs like a seraglio on the water.” Ihid^ pp. 149-160. 

These "Goa stones” seem also to have been exported to Europe, 
for, according to the R^ort tk» Old Seeord$, etc., p. 16, Goa 
stones are mentioned as 4ate as 1702 in a list of articles or of the 
Eastern produce to be taken in exchange for the bullion and com' 
modities sent out in the East India Company’s ships. 

The Portuguese used to call these stones pedra§ dordeais, just as 
the " Goa powder ” of the British trade is called by them p6 do 
Broad. There is no doubt that these pedriu eordeaeo were a great 
source of rerenue to the Jesuits in India, not unlike the green and 
yellow liqueur, prepared by the inmates of the Grande Chartreuse^ 
or the monastery founded by St. Bruno about 800 years ago, which 
brings to the famous convent a large income, and millions offered 
for its formula have been rejected. 

The composition of these stones, which had long remained a 
secret, appears to have been revealed after the death of the Ploren 
tine, Gaspar Antonio, to brother George Ungarete. The Pharma> 
copma Bateana gives (p. 133, from which it is copied in the 
Pharmacoposa Tubalense) the following formnla,— white coral, red 
coral and besoar stone. This stone is found Ib the stomach of a pavan, 
a kind of goat or antelope. It gets its name which signiSes “anti, 
dote to poison” from two Persian words A# (6*) “against” and^j 
(raAr) “ poison”; of each of these ingredients two ounces. Baby, 
jacinth, topes, sapphire, seed-pearl, of each one ounce; emerald, 
half an ounce; ambergris and musk two scruples of each; gold 
leaves number iv., mucilage of otcoUro (tragaeanth) prepared in rose- 
water, qnmUnm $oH$. All these ingredients were mixed and the 
mau divided into globules, dried and burnished with the tooth of a 

* PauliatinM to Paidlatas, the uame given to the Jesuits in India 

from their Oollege of St. Pknl, that of Bt. Book being caned 8. Paalo novo, 
or new St. Fanl. 
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JmnaU (irUd boar). The doee waa fh>ni two to fonr globniea, 
each globale weighing 6 graina. It waa beliered to be a anpreme 
renedy againat mental diaeaaea, all aorta of ferera, and poUona of all 
Unda. 

After the extinction of the Order of the Jeanita in I7j60, the Koret 
formula of the pedra$ eoriMes waa communicated to the Capucbine 
of the Conrent of the Madrede Dnu, and they were prepared in their 
phnrmat^ until 1886, when all the religiona ordem were aboliahed. 
^e ProTincial of the Order, however, Fr. Manoel do Carmo Pacheco, 
eontinued to prepare the pilla,and at hia death the aeeret waa handed 
over to a friend, who waa aelling them, eepeeially in Macao aa late 
aa 1864. In Bombay the native dmg-deeler ealla them Fedro Cordeiro 

But to return to the narrative. According to the above- mentioned 
•' HUtorieal Account of Bomhoy" Bombay waa firat governed by 
deputiea from the Engliah factory at Surat, hut diaaenaiona aoon 
arosd between the military and civil powere, which grew to anch a 
height that in 1671 all waa confuaion. In order to put an end to it, 
and alao to fortify the island against the attempts of the Dutch, then 
at war with England, Gerald Aungicr, who was disgusted with the 
arrogance of the Moghal Governor of Surat, changed his residence to 
Bombay, where his preaenoe, it was believed, would quash dissensions^ 
his management would advance the Company's interests, and his 
activi^ would secure the island from the attack of the enemy. So 
was it, tor when the Dutch in the spring of 1672 attempted a 
surprise, they found the Fort eo well guarded and everything in 
such excellent order that they gave up the attempt. 

From that time the settleroept of Bombay began to grow in 
importance and it was resolved that the rasidence of the Governor 
should be ftxed tbere, all the factories on the Indian Western Coast 
and in the Persian Gulf being dependent on that presidency. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience felt by the inhabitanta of the 
iaiand in the want of apringo and streams of fresh vrater, aa well aa 
from the poverty of. agricnltoral produce^ its population began 
tlowly to increase. Some were invited by the freedom granted to 
all religiona alike ; others by the mildness ^ the Government which, 
even when pushed to what would aeem tyranny elsewhere, was 
eonaidered to be genSeneBo in eompariaon with Mahomedan insolence 
and Portuguese bigotry. The teo thousand aonls, which was the 
ntmoat of the inhabitante of the island in 1665, had in 176d, within a 
eentniy, grown to ahety thousand. But I need not antieipate. 
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Before 1683 ih whick year Captain Richard Kdgwin aeiied 
fke island in the King’s name, bj a mutinous revolt, and held it; from 
tho 27th of December till the 19th of November following, there 
were four Governors of the Company in Bombay, vts. : — Sir George 
Osenden, 1668-1369; Gerald Anngier, 1669-1677; Thomns Bolt 
whose pompous title, somewhat similar to tbpi assumed by D. Manuel 
in 1499, after the return of Vasco 3a Gama to Lisbon, as Lord of the 
commerce and navigation of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India, was 
** Governor of Bombay, and Preddentof India, Persia, Arabia, Ac.,*’ 
1677-1681, and lastly Sir John Child, who had been appointed 
President at Surat in 1681-1690, and styled ** Captain General and 
Admiral of India ** in 1684, while Sir John Wyborne (or Wyburn as 
others write it), was made “ Vice-Admiral and Deputy Governor of 
Bombay '* ; he, along with Mr. Zinzan, was afterwards dismissed the 
Company’s service for disputing th« authority of Sir John Child 
in 1687-88. 

Captain Keigwin’s mutiny against the authority of the Company 
caused considerable alarm. He is said, however, to have been* a 
brave man as is proved by his escalade of Keigwin’s Rook (St. Helena) 
on the ISth of May 1673, and hia attack on SivAji’s armada ofFHAnery 
on the 18ih of October 1 679, when, after a vain attempt to dislodge 
him by the English supported by the Sidi (Saed) of Janjira, Henery 
was occupied. Other personal merits gained him the sympathy of 
such Company’s officials at Bombay as Mr. George Bonrchier and 
Mr. John Petit. 

The suppression of Captain R. Keigwin’s mutiny is a curious 
episode in the annals of Bombay, and an intereating subject for an 
exhaustive monograph, but it is unfortunately beyond the limits assigned 
to this work. Sir John Child’s supremacy was now again recognised. 
It was Sir Thomas Grant tham who quelled the revolt and then sailed 
home with Keigwin in 1685, leaving Mr. Zinssn as Governor of 
Bombay for some time. Sir John Child died at Bombay in 1690. 

But Gerald Anngier^s rule requires a more detailed treatment. He 
was appointed President in sorcession to Sir G. Oxenden^ who had 
died at Snrat on the 14th of July 1669. Owing to the ill-will which 
bad sprang up between Captain Tonng and the civilians, resulting in 
the recall and trial of the former, the Preaident O. Aungier 
accompanied by Mr. Charles James and Mr. Alexander Grigby to 
assist him in the deliberations of the Council, embarked at Surat for 
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Bombay on tho 1 1th of January 1670. Un bis arrival, after investi- 
gating the accusations against Captain Young, he published tho 
Company*s rogulatioiif, referred to above, and in February, after 
appointing Mr. Mathew Oray Deputy Governor, and the before- 
mentioned Portuguese resident Legal Remembrancer, returned to 
Surat. In the interval, as the Court of Directors bad named 
Mr. Gray to the Council of Surat, Mr. Gyford was nominated Deputy 
Governor of Bombay by Mr. G. Aungier, and Captain Shantou was 
placed in supreme command of the troops. The fortifications of Bombay 
were at this period on a very limited scale ; the bastions and curtains of 
the fort towards the land had been raised to within nine feet of their 
intended height, hat towards the sea batteries were only erected, as 
bastions would be 'the work of subsequent years. The ordnance 
consisted of twenty-one pieces of cannon, with the requisite stores. 
There were only two gunners, and the other soldiers served the guns 
as occasion required. At Maiagdn, Sion, Upper Mdhim and Yarli 
there were small forts also mounted with cannon. 

Mr. O. Aungier went back to Bombay iu 1672. After a perilous 
voyage with the south-west monsoon so close at hand, his safe 
arrival on the 7th of June was announced by the Surat Council to For t 
St. George in a letter of the 19th. There were so many urgent affairs 
of the island to be settled that no consideration could divert him from 
running the greatest hazards to serve his honourable masters.*’ He 
wanted to spend the rains in Bombay in order to settle the Courts of 
Justioek the restitution of the lands to the Jesuits, and to reduce people 
to a more orderly government. His object was to nationalize as much 
ui possible the island. One of his numerous proposals was that only 
English weights and measures should be appointed by public authority 
to be used on the island, and all others forbidden. He also proposed 
that the proceedings of the Upper Courts which bad thereto been done 
in the Portuguese language should now be done in English. Another 
proposal was to the e ffect that children born of English Protestants 
married with Native Roman Catholics should be brought up as Pro- 
testants, and that the Company should encourage the sending ont 
of English women. But eome years later the expedition and landing 
of Engliah women to the island gave rise to the pomplaint of 
their being ** needy Englishwomen.” In a letter from Surat to 
Bombay, of the I8th of December 1676, we read: — **And whereas 
you give us notice that some of the women are grown scandalous to 
our nation, religion and government, we require you iu the Honour. 
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•ble CompBoy's name to giro them all fair warning that th^ do 
apply themselTes to a more tober and Chriatiao eonTOMtionb othir* 
WIN the sentence is ihu that they shall he confined totally of their 
liberty to go abroad, and fed with bread and water till they are 
embarked on board ship for England.'* fislecfioM, Vol. 1., p. 74; and 
Jfofartab, Part I., p. 79. 

The wise military preoantions adopted by Mr. G. Aung^er fbr the 
defence of the island were soon destined to show the necessity of his 
meesnres by an event that then occurred. A Dutch fleet arrived 
on the 20lh of February. 1678, with the intention of taking the island 
by surprise. According to Orme, Mr. Anngier was then in Bombay, 
and exerted himself on that oeeasion with the calmness of a philoso- 
pher and the eourage of a centurion. Mekloflb Van Gkmn, the Dnteh 
Oommodore, finding to his mortification that heavy ordnance had 
already been mounted on the forUfiMtions and that there were in the 
harbour three men of war, stood up to the Western side of the island, 
and threatened a descent in the Mihim Channel ; but Mr. Aungier 
rapdly nwrched to that quarter and ranged his troops there. The 
Dutch with six thousand men on board their fleet sheered off, and 
peace wu soon oonclnded between England and Holland, the people 
of Bombay being thus relieved from further apprehension. Andersoi^ 
SngliA tn TTwfern India, p. 59. 

This disturbed condition of the island led Mr. Anngier stay 
upon it for a period of- three years, returning to Surat in September 
1675. Prior to his embarkatiooKhe drew up a long and elaborate 
report upon the condition and prospcets of Bombay for the informa- 
tion of the. Court. This information written during the season 
of 1678-7A WBB in foot a statistical account of the iaUiid , 
speoifying the division of it into the distriots of Bombay and Mdhim, 
with an aeeonnt of its inhaUtaiits, the extent and magnitude of its 
fortifications, and the strength of the garrison. He resembled in 
this respect the well-known Simfio Botelho^ the Overseer of the 
Bevenucs of Basscin, who in 1554 wrote tte Tomio do Jbledb die 
ladis and letters to the King of Portugal, just as Mr. Aungier wrotsb a 
century and a quarter after, to tire Court of Direetore in London. 
The report proeeeded to consider the preoticability of vendering 
Bombay a seat of trade, equal to Surat, without intefftring with the 
latter. But the rise of Bombay naturally ireant the dselineof Surat. 
By way of increasing the population and devclopbg the iMooreei of 
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the iebnd, Mr. Aungier mitde attempts to establish manufactures. His 
attention was next directed to improring the reTeunes of the island by 
the establishBsent of a Mint. That it might have the conntenance of 
toyd authority, letters patent, dated the 6th of October 1676 and 
the year 28th of Obarles IL’s reign, were issued. In 1681 Mr. Smith 
was sent from England as Assay and Mint Master, on a salary of 
sixty poonds per year. The value of money coined here and at Surat 
in 1697 was fixed at 2s. fid. the rupee ; the xerafim at 20 pence ; 
the Persian Shahf at 4 shillings, and the Pagoda at 9 shillings. 
The coins first sirnch here, which bore Persian characters, are said to 
have been stamped in a style which offended the Moghal Emperor, 
and for a time the practice wu discontinued. See Bruee*i Atmah, 
1704>S. Mr. Aungier also took measnrea* for farming the cnstoms 
and for introdnoing excise duties, to which the inhabitants had been 
accustomed under the Portngnese Qovemment. 

Mr. Anngier then solicited to be relieved from his position, and 
Mr. Rolt was appointed his successor. But on the 30th of Jnnc 1677, 
long before Mr. Bolt's arrival. Mr. Aungier died, Henry Oxenden 
amuming the Government of Bombay. According to the M. Mwcel* 
ferny. Mr. Aungier is said to have died within the precinets of this 
island, but no trace can be found as to where his mortal remains 
repose. There is no -single memorial raised to the memory of this 
great benefaetor of Bombay, where there are statues of mete medio- 
crities. But the ihct is that he died at Surat, where nobody yet 
knows the place of his sepnltnre. The Surat letter of the 80tb of 
June to the Bombay Government states that " it hath pleased God to 
our great sorrow after a tedions siekhess to take out of. this life 
thrir worthy President, Gerald Aungier, who deceased this morning 
between 4 and 6 of the dock,” and confirmed Mr. John Petit in the 
management of the affairs of the island. He was buried on the 
Monday followmg. Inreply the Bombay Coundl wrote We cannot 
rightly express the reality of our grief at the perusal of the d^lorable 
news of the death of our late noble President. Multiplicity 
of words may multiply the sense of our los% but cannot d^int its 
greatness and the knowledge we have of the true worth and int^rity 
iff his sneoeaaorB. It shall be our oontinual primer for a blessing on 
your great aflhira.” SakeiitiUf Tol. I., pp. 116 and 183. Also 
MaitriaU I., p. 78. 

The attnetive penonality of Gerald Anngier indieatM him to have 
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4eieended from a noble etock of French origin. He wee a Hngnenoi 
and hie ancestore, who once lived in Angers, had emigrated to England 
after that bloody and indieeriminate massacre of 'the Protestant* 
(called in ^nee Huguenots), on the ere of St, Bartholomew in 1572. 

Gerald Anngier, according to Mr. 3. Donglu in his Booh of 
Bombay, made his first appearance in Bombay in 1662. Depnted 
by the Surat OoTemment, he came to claim the island of Bombay, 
along with the Eari of Marlborough, for the Eing of England. 
Then, on his succeeding Sir George Ozenden, as President of Surat 
and Govemor of Bombay, he paid a short visit in’ 1670, then again 
jn 1672, resided here until 1675, and died at Surat in 1677. Thu* 
for eight years he was Governor of Bombay. As one of the founders 
of the British Empire in Ihdia, he resembles ASonso de Albuquerque 
in some traits and D. Jofio de Castro in others. Like the former, who 
having discovered in the village oommnnities the element of self-govern- 
ment, preserved it among the new subjects of His Mhjesty the King, 
D. Manuel, Aungier formed the Panehayet, a representative body of 
five men of each section, which, in a mixed oommnnity like that of 
Bombay, helped to solve the problem of responsibility for the good, 
behaviour of th^ respective sections. He incorporated it with the 
fabric of his administrative code. 

In his masterful character as a man of cnltnie and of action, Gkrald 
Anngier resembles I). Jofto de Castro. They were both schqjars and 
real representirtives of the genius of IPestern literature in India in 
their respective periodic and their letters, the only exponents extant 
of th^ thoughts, like the works of great authors, are imbued with 
the fedings 

*' Of those immortal dead who Uvn again 
In minda made better by their fieaenee." 

In fortifying Bombay, as the Portuguese Viceroy fortified Diu, in 
quelling the spirit of insubordination and in rewarding generously 
the good and deserving, in liheralily and in roligionsnrss, in states 
maoship of a high order, and in the wisdom of his policy, Gerald 
Anngier seems to be a frdthful reproduction of that prototype of 
the Indian Governors, D. Jo&o de O^m. And when deathnvertook 
them both, they were lamented by all, and their names gre lovingly 
revered even to this day. A relic of Gerald Auogier*o religioaanea* 
is still preserved in St. Thomas’ Cathedral. It is a tilvgr 
irlueh he presented to the Cbristisn oommiinity of Bombay in 1671^ 
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bearing, under his shield of sms, whirit shows a demi-griffin and a 
boar fOMsant, the following inscription 

Bone calicem 
Euoharisttt Ssorom Esse 
Yoluit 

Honorabilis Geraldus 
Anngieras, Insnlie Bombsiie 
Gttbernstor, Ac Pro Rebus Honorabilis 
Anglorum Sometatis Indijs 
Orientalibns Mercatorum Agentium Prseses 
illnstrii 

asrao Christians 
Anno 1675. 

Of the rarioua messnres derised and adopted by Anngier for the 
improTcment of Bombay, two demand a enrsory consideration from 
their historical valne, before we . proceed on with the current of 
subsequent events. These two measures were the introduction into 
the island of two powerful mereautile elements, and the fimioas 
compact entered into by the Gorernment and the inhabitants 
regarding their estates. Both these wise measures were dictated by a 
bold and highly honourable policy, as proved by the lasting beneficial 
results that have accrued from them. The first was to allow the 
Gujarat Baniis, an energetic mercantile community, to settle in 
Bombay. In 1671 the Mahdjan or committee of the Surat Banifi 
community desired the awurance of certain privilegea before risking 
the move to Bombay, and the Company complied with the Mdhajan^ 
request. Then in the year 1677 followed the settlement of the famify 
of Hima Pdrakh, a Banii, belonpng to the city of Diu, when formal 
artieles were agreed to ox. both sides. One of these artioles was to 
the, effect that the Banids should enjoy the free exercise of thrir 
reUgion, secured from, all molestation, and that none of thrir rriigion, 
of whatever age^ sex or ooddition, should be compelled to embrace 
dhristaanity. This was evidently a vrorthy pbliey enjoined by the 
observation of the mourpf ul effects the religions fanaticism of their 
rivals had produced on the trade of .their own settlements in the 
East. Fat «tt eb kocto doetri. See Meetumi, Yol. 1., pp. 46 tt uq, 
and 111. Maierialti I^rt I., p. 76. 

The other dans of nserohants who were treated • with remarkable 
civility and friendship in Bomlmy by the Government, were the 
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Armeniani, who in 1476 in an aflUr relating to the Ship S. FranciaeB 
were afforded all the aaaiatanoe th^ eonld deeire. Jfoter fete, Fnrt it, 
p. 69. Theae early Aroeniana, whoae namea oflficial doenmenta hapw 
pilj record, were Khcga Karakna, Khoja ICinaa and Khoja Oelonntf, 
and thdr nnmber ineteaaed oonaidemblj within a abort time. They 
reaidcd muetly within the Fort eneloanre, where they have left the 
lega^ of their name to the Armenian Lane. They dwindled down 
to a few ftuniliea abont the beginning of the picaent century. About 
fifty years since most of these scattered famitiea were liring at Byenlla, 
their great Indian centre being then Caleutta, 

More than a century ago th^ had built a church, known as the 
Armenian or Entychiaa Chnrch, whioh was subject to the Patriarchate 
of Uesopotamia. This diurch is still standing in Meadows Street. 
It was bnilt by Taknb Petms when in affluent eircumetances. Later 
on, whan.stmgglmg with monetary difficulties, he sought to recover 
and conrert it into a eotton^crew. He naturally ^ed in his solicita> 
lion for assistance to the law, at the purpose to which the Armeiuan 
Chnrch was to be applied was both express and dedared. The 
dinrdk is te the east of the Roman Catholie Chapel of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmd. It is small and oompaet, with a parsonage adjoin- 
ing. A priest and a deacon or two are attached to it. At the time 
the Anneman community in Bombay was large and Aonrishing, the 
Chnrdi was deemed to be wealthy. It is rich even now in the 
number of epitapbe in Armenian which it contains, and which adorn 
ita floor, making quite a unique pavement, a mosaic of inscriptions. 

The decay of the Armenians was followed by the gradual rise of 
the Parsi section, which is now the most advanced of the Bombay 
community. In intelligenee, in industry, in eivio virtues and in 
philanthropy it is one of the most important factors b the growth 
and prospeiiqr of this d^. Thoe were a few Parsis in the isknd 
at the time of the Portuguese^ and some also b the neighbouring 
islands ; but thdr gradual Ifcrease* as they have been coming ftom 
Onjardt and the places aronndL is of a comparatively recent date. 
When tite British todc possessbn of the island, the only races known 
here were the andent Kdlis, a dosen Portngnesc families, with as 
many s a i ssi on a r iei (three of whom were located b thdr church 
on the Esplanade, one at Masagon, four at Paid, and the rest 
at MIhim, with the flock of thdr native converts), and the British 
servants of the Government, and, later on, of the Company. The first 
to settle here after them wen the Surat and Dm BanUs^ then tho 
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Annii^s, and lastly tha Parrisy sAoit bistoiy has already been 
poblished by others and needs no repetiliew here. 

But no history of Bombay would bo oomplele without at least an 
allusion to the Persia. Dr. John Fryer, wr kh s g in 1678, has only 
one sentence referring to them. ** A>top of all (Mn-lnW Hill),'* 
be says, " is a Parsec tomb lately reared.” As PtyeFs time has becu 
variously given I may quote here the esaet dates. He came out with 
the fleet of 1672, composed of ten shipt^ among them one named 
Bombaim, Fryer’s ship being Uniljf. They were att eemmiisimied as 
men>of>irar, the English being at the time **at open defiance against 
the Dutch.” Fryer asked in 1679 to be nude Surgeon to the Surat 
Factory. He dedicated his New Aecount of Feet and Penia 
to the Onke of Newcastle etc., in 1698.* See Sir O. Birdweod’n 
B^port, pp. 60 and 88. 

With reference to the mention by Fryer of a Parri tomb, I find 
among my notes the following The first work at the Farsi* 
wherever th^ settle is to construct a tomb (fUbkma)* or Tower of 
Silence for the reeeption.of their dead, and the statement of Dr. Fryer 
is a sufficient proof that no considerable number of the ftrsia could 
have settled on the island hefore its oessioD to the British. The 
tradition current among the Parsis is that the first individual of their 
race who resided with his family in Bombay during the Portuguese 
rule was Dorabji Nanabhai. He was employed by the Portuguese 
anthoritivs in transacting miacellaaeons busineu with the natives of 
the place. After the cession of the island to the British Crown he 
was appointed to a rinular office. The next Parri settler in Bombay 
was one Lowji, a shipwright. He left Surat, bis native city, for 
Bombay, by the advice of Mr. Dudley, who was Superintendent of 
the Company's vessels at Surat. Under his supervision the Bombay 
Dookyard was built in l7b5, but of this more hereafter. After Lowji 
«amn the Sett Khandan, the Dady Sett and the Banaji families. 

"There were sonm Parsis employed by the Portuguese Government 
as derks in the Bassein jurisdiction ; but after the cession of Bombay 
thrir number increased rapidly, and tha Company’s trade writb 
Surat caused them to llonriA. At the beginning they took np the 
occupations of shop-keepers, idlaU or brokers and derks. A few 
were emfdoyed as domestic servants to Europeans and also u coadi- 

* With zegisid to the origin of the word IkMma, see my Moamir eatitisd 
« OontribatioBS to the Stndy of Avestalo and Tedio Analogies," la tim/oarari 
ef the B. B. cf the Bofwl AKsHe fiwMy, Tol. ZIT., pp. f etteq. 
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MCBt bttt Uiey rose gtadualljr to be merchants. It is said that at 
finit onlj males came to Bombay, as they were afraid to bring their 
women her^ on aeeonnt of the inseettrity of the piece. By helping 
the British with the information about the enemies around them, they 
gained the eonfldenee of the Government, who encouraged them to 
settle on the island, and gave them situatiops in their offices. During 
the invasion of tfae island by the Sidi d ^anjira in 1692, it 
is said that Rustom, son of Dorabji, assisted the English with a 
body of the K61is. For bis bravery and timely assistance he was 
appointed Pstel of Bombay, and a aanod (Mardthi Qiif , a written 
grant or a commission) was issued to the effect* that the title should 
continue in his fomily. He was invested with the power to settle 
domestic disputes amobg the K&lis. On his death, daring the 
governorship of Mr. Hornby, his son was made Patel. The tank 
which the latter bnilt at Knmartukada is still known by the name of 
Cawasji Patel’s tank. On the capture of Thdna, itt which the Parsis 
are said to have helped the English, more Parsis came to settle in 
Bombay.” There are three kinds of fire-worshipping plaees, vts., 
Adaryan, Atash-behram and Dagda. The first is a place where 
there are about fifty or sixty ceremonial fires ; the second where there 
are one hundred difllerent kinds of fire, brought from various places; 
and the third, a sort of private oratory, bolds but one. Agiari is a 
generio name meaning a place of the sacled fire, and is generally 
applied to inferior temples, like the Roman Oathulic ohapels, in 
contrast with churches or oathedrala 

Then follows a list of the fire temples thus ; — 

The Dossabhoy N. Sett’s fire temple was built about 1782. It is 
situated near Phanaswadi, Agiari Lane, and is maintained by the 
rent of the oart (horta) De Garb, yielding^ about Rs. 500 annually. 
The Agiari Lane was bnilt by Dady Sett. 

The Hoimnqi B. Wadia’s temple wos bnilt in 1880 on tbe Girgaum 
Road or Chandanwadi. It is principally maintained by the' revenue 
derived from a chawl (from Mardthi odal, ' a range of bouses ’) 
in the immediate vicinity of the temple. It is the most frequented of 
all the temples, being closer to the Port, and bnilt by a Sanskal or 
Rashmi, to which sect the majority of the Parsis' belongs. The 
Kadmis have two temples of their own. A new temple of the former 
sect has been lately built in the ume street southwards. 

Wadia’s temple has a large oomponnd and a hall for the Jasan 
ceremony, and places therein in different Uocksb set apart for the 
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tterrormanco of marringeo aud obsequies of the dead. To Ibis hall 
an Agiari or small fire temple is attached^ which is said io be an 
exceptional case, as no two fire-temples are allowed in suoh close 
pi'oximitj elsewhere. 

The Cowasji B. Banaji or Ooga’s temple, situated in the Charnej 
Boad facing the Queen’s Road, was consecrated on the 13th of 
December 1845. It is the best of aU the fire temples in India, and is 
said to have cost Rs. 2,25,000 ; it is splendidly furnished, and its hall 
is 68 feet by 28 feet. It is supported by the sale of the produce 
of tlic lands situated at Silaettf, bequeathed to the temple. 

There are aereral other Agiaris or small fire-temples in Bombay^ 
The one at Oolaba was built by Jejibhoy Dadabhoy in 1835. 

There are more than half-a-dozen Agiasis in the Fort, the best 
being the Dady Sett’s, which was first set up on a private ground, 
but was eventually removed to the Todd Street by the late Dady 
Sett, and thenee to the Hornby Road. It is nearly 125 years old. 

The Banaji* 8 Agiari, so called from its founder’s name Limji Banaji, 
is opposite the Patel’s oldest house in the Fort. It was built-in 1720.’* 

As a more detailed account of these Par&i temples in Bombay will 
be of some interest for the future I shall give it here below. 

The fire temple next in importance to those mentioned above is 
the Maneckji Sett’s Agiari at the Bazar Gate Street, built by Maueckji 
Nowroji Sett, — the owner of the Nowroji Hill, once a parcel of the 
Mazagon Manor called Verzey hill from the Portuguese word sariea, 
which means a rice-field, there having been one close to the hill ou 
the north side. It was buUt in 1734. 

The Maneckji D. Shroff’s Agiari, in a lane at the back of the old 
Police Court, was built in 1790, at Chowpati, and then transferred by 
his son and rebuilt in the Fort in 1616. 

The Parsi Panchayet Agiari was established by a section of the 
Parsi Community in 1826 for a certain class of the Parsi priests in 
the Shapur Sett Qiakla and rebuilt in 1860 at the expense of Sir J. 
Jijibhoy’s sons, whose charity fund pays Rs. 750 yearly for its 
maintenance. 

The M« Garsetjee Langda’s (a lame man) Agiari in Golvar at the 
back of the Sir J. J, Parsi Benevolent Institution was built by that 
gentleman in 1848. 

There are several other Agiaris built in the Fort by various persons, 
the most ancient being the one founded by Modi llirji Vaeha in 1670, 
which was destroyed by the great fire of 1803. 

38 
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In Dbobi IMm tbire are the following Agiam— one bnilt bj 
Ifia. Widin in 1862 ; one at the Kindawali Street, in 1847 ; and 
one near Kb4r4 Kv?4 in 1888. 

In Bendi Baser there is an Agiari opposite the atablei^ the aeene 
df the Ifahomedan riots in Fcbmsry 1874. It was bnilt Iqr Bomsnji 
If. Ifevawala, or frnit-nian, in 1861. There is another at Khetwadi in 
the main Flani Streelk bnilt in 1882 by Oavaeji M. Ashbomer. 
There is in the aaaae diitriet another Agiari in the Eams-Bhfgt built 
by PaUonjee C. Cama in 1868, where weddings and feasts are odebrated. 

At Ounean Boad, m locality thickly populated by the Mussl* 
mane, there is an Agiari bnilt by Hormnqi D. Fatd in 1884. In 
the riots of Febmary 1874 this place, was also ' threatened by the 
Mahomedsna, and the Zoroastrisns were snxions to remove it to a 
aallnr keality. 

The other Agiaiia are, one at Grant Boad, founded 1^ a Parsi 
priest, Sorat^ H. Bnnji in 1868 ; one at Tardeo,*by Chandanbai, 
widow of Byramji C. Bottlewalla, in 1866 ; one at Mahilahfmi, near 
Kambala Hill, hf the sonsof a Parri poet, Oadabhoy Cavaqi Shahdr, 
in 1846 ; one at Ghowpatti, at the foot of Malabar Hill, elose to the 
iTower of Silence^ bnilt in 1868, by the heirs of Serabji Vaeha'Gbandi 
n hononx of his memory ; one at Malabar HOI, by Soralqi C. Tbnthi, 
in 1860 ; three at Maaagon, vw; — one bnilt by Framji N. Patel, in 1846, 
ehanging a Dngdf, founded by his grandfiither in 1786, a second 
by the Gasdar family, and known as Nanabhsi Bnpla’s Agiari, in 
1867, and a third at the Monnt Road bdiind tiie Victoria Gardens, 
erected in 1822, by Nowroji C. Narelwaia, or ooooa>nnt seller. 

At Pare!, one Agiari was first set up in 1883, in the garden of the 
Lab-Bfgh, an extensiTe bnOding once belonging to Dadabhoy Wadia. 
Bnt the bnilding having been sold to. Government (H is now a 
diaritable institution of the Nnsserwanji M. Petit Fnnd, where there 
was tile Army Clothing Agency) the Agiari was removed to another 
place presented to it by the members of the Wadia famOy, and bnilt 
in elose proximity to the Wadia Dispensary in a separate area, known 
as Lowji Wadia’s Agiari and Dispensary, on the road leading to the 
Old Government House. 

In short, there are nlti^ther forty-one places of. worship for tiie 
Parsis in Bombay seattered all over the island as far as M4bim. 
They range from Dsgdfs or private oratories to Adaryans, where 
Mveral ceremonial fires are preserved, and to the highest of them all— 
Atash-behrams. 
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The Intest Atasb-behrain, called Uie Parti Anjaoiau’t Atash* 
behram, it the one built at Qirgaum B«)ad, itt kiria or contecration 
having laated for many di^t. It waa concluded on tlie 17th of 
October 1897, when the beautiful temple, with tome architectural 
featurea borrowed from the old PeraOpolitau palacea, waa opened to 
the public worahip of the Parai community. There are now alto- 
gether four Ataah-bebrama in Bombay, two Moging to the aect of the 
l^hmis or Shenahaia and two to that of the Kadmia. 

Beaidea the above there are variona other plaeea aet apart for 
religious worship ain public institutions, such as the Pars! Sanitarium 
at Middle Colaba, and at Allai-bdgh in Shaik Abdul Bahman Street, 
etc. There are some Agiaria also in the neighbonrhood of Bombay, 
as those at Bandora and Thins, besides some ancient and venerable 
fire-temples in Udvara, Navsari, Surat, and other parts of Oujarit, etc. 
Those of Navaari and its new Dackma or Tower of Silence I bad 
once the chance of visiting before its consecration in 1876, after 
which no stranger waa allowed to enter. 

At the time of Fryer in 1673 there was* only one Dackma or Tower 
of Silence in Bombay, but now there are not less than seven. These 
towers are about 100 feet in diameter. There is within the enclosure 
of the Towers an Agiari, where the sacred fire, fed with sweet-scented 
sandalwood, is always burning. Of the seven Towers of Silence the 
first two are exclusively kept for the members of the families to whom 
they belong. 1. Dadybboy Nasserwanji Sett's; 8. M. J. Beady- 
money’s, built by the advice of an Armenian in 1786, for bis own 
use : 3. Modiji’s, built in 1670 ; 4. Maneckji Nowroj Sett's, in 
1757 ; 5. One built by the.Parsi Pahehayet, in 1779 ; 6. Framji 
C. Banaji’s, in 1832 ; 7. Cavasji E. Bisni's or Sapnskao’s 
(cotton-eater), in 1844. It is said that in 1798 a Tower 
was built by the revenue derived from the Chaupatty Garden's 
produce. 

There were so few Farsis in Bombay when Dr. Fryer was here 
that he refers to only one Dackma. It was evidently that built by 
Modi in 1670. "On the other nde of the great inlet to the 
sea,” he says, "is a great point abutting against Old Woman's Island, 
and is called Malabar Hill, a rocky, woody mountain, yet sends forth 
Imig grass, a-top of all is a Farsi Tomb lately reared.” op. eit, p. 67. 
Modi^ Tomb was, moreover, a private one. 

There arsb among other monuments of the Farsis in Bombay, some 
splendid school-buildings, such as the Sir J. J. Benevolent Tnsti- 
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tntioB, Bud the Allbless far celebrating mifriagei and holding 
public meetingii boil! by Ednt;l Firamji Karani, at the cost of 
Bore than Its. 1.50»000 in 1868. The Allai-bhdg was boilt by 
Sir J. Jejibhoy» at a eoat of Rs. 70»000 in 1889. The Gama- 
bh^ at Khetwadi waa built at the cost of Ba. 1,50,000 in 1868 
hy Pallanjee C. Kama. The Xerwan-bhdg or the Farsi Sanitariam 
was bnflt by Merwanji F. Fanday tn 1865 at a cost of Bs. 4|00|000 
for the sick and con?alcseent of the Farsi eommanitj. There are 
more than a hundred rooms in it, with a pretty little olock tower 
in the central garden, with a medical attendant and a pharmacy 
on the premises. There ia also at Karelwadi, near Charni Road» a 
wall furnished Dhaiamsala, where Farsi trafellers find repose and 
refreshment at a nominal charge. It was built by the same benefactor 
of his community, Merwanji F. Panday, for Rs. 1,58,000 in 1865. 

The first religious feud between the Bhenshais and Kadmis took 
place at the instance of Dady Sett in 1779. On bis return from 
Persia, where he had been to> ascertain the exact Zoroaatrian era, 
Hnlla Khans, the- father of the Persian scholar, Mnlla Firos, induced 
Rady Sett with his party to adopt it, naming it Kadmi from kaiini^ 

* original.’ Their, New Tear oomea jost one month in adrance of the 
^Shenshai year.* This ^spute about the era oaused the Shenshais 
to spend Bi. 40,000 and the Kadmis Bs. 20,000 in the year 1826 
in Bombay alone. See KhoUae Panchayat, in Gujardti, Bombay, 
1848; p. 818. The strife arose in Surat and was propagated to> 
Bombay, It was after all a mere academic question. It all ended 
in the so-called habna or the intercalation of one month fomewhere, 
u the year, such intercalary month preserring, in their opinion, 
the eqnatioii of time. (See Hang’s Pams, ed. 1E84, p. 85.) Its 
adoption hat made the Kadmis precede by one month the ordinary 
icokoning of the Senshais. The two rival parties are now living in 
good friendship. 

Bnt to> return to the history of the Oovernment of Bombay. The 
second important measure of Mr. Aungier, to which I have already 
briefly alluded above, is what ia known as Qovemor AungierV 
uonvpDtion. When the island was under the Portuguese rule, the 
feudal system prevailed here, and the Company in their time also 
held it in feudal tenore from the Crown. But diq^utes arising 
between the Government and the inhabitants, as to what lands 
belonged to the latter and what to the Crown of Portngal, dispntea 
that were continued after the island waa made over to the Company, 
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certain artirlea of agreement were entered into on the 12th of 
November 1672 between Governor Anngier and hia Council on 
behalf of the Company of the one part, and “ the people of tbia 
Island ” of the other. 

At the time of the cession, the land which was not in private hands 
was vested in the British Crown and later on in the East India 
Company. Bat it was not much. Almost all the villages which 
constituted then the Island of Bombay liad already, according to the 
Tombo of Simlo Botelho, been leased (aforados) for a /oro or a 
quiUrent to various parties. The rest of the ground, except in the 
portions built over, such as the Fort, the native Town, Mazagon and 
Mihim, was a mere swamp, or covered by the sea in the low part of 
the island, or else some barren uncultivated ridges as Malabar Hill, 
Masagon, Parel or Chinchpugli hill. Thus the so-called Crown 
Innde consisted of 40,000 acres of soil covered by the sea, Malabar 
Hill with btlier vidgcs, and the two small Islands southwards, which 
jointly were then called Colio, afterwards Old Woman’s Island,, and 
now Colaba. But even these two islets were a later acquisitio.!. It 
was Gerald Anngier who by a new deed acquired them from the 
Portuguese, as especially adapted for a military cantonment. 

Previous to this, at the desire of the Governor in Council, a 
general assembly of the chief representatives of the people was held 
at the Castle of Bombay on the 1st of October 1672. On the 4th of 
the ' same month the representatives of the people presented to the 
Governor in Council twelve articles of agreement, which, after a 
serious and public debate at another assembly held on the 1st of 
November 1672, was agreed to. 

The persons present at this meeting were Governor Anngier and 
his five Members of the Council, two Secretaries, one English and 
the other Portuguese, Antonio Ifretie (?) da Silva, and Assistant to 
the Attorney-Gkneral, Lniz Cassadive (?) de Lima on the one side^ 
and Father BEginaldo Burgos, Procurator for thb Reverend Fathers 
of the Somety of Jesus, Mr. Henry Gary, Alvaro Pires de Tavora, 
Lord of the Manor of Masagon, Pedro Luis Timon, Procurator, 
Martim Alfius (Aflbnso ?) de Mello, Francisco Proto, JtAo Pereira 
and Antonio de Lima of Bombay on the other side. Among the 
twelve artides the first stipulates to the effect that the inhabitants 
of the island do offer to the Honourable Company 20,000 xerafins 
(Rs. 18,860) yearly, including in this sum the quit-rents that they did 
pay formerly: These articles were eventually raised on the 12th of 
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November 1672 to fourteen and agreed to by allthoM who were pre* 
aent, the emiaeats of the povo or people beiog one hundred and twenty. 

Two yeara later, on the 16 th of July 1674, the Qovemor held 
another general aaaemhiy of the people in Bombay Cattle, in which 
he derired them todeelara th^ minda freely, the Ooeemment having 
nndoratood *' that aeveral inhabitanta of the iaio did give ont divera 
woida tending to the diahononr and diaeredit of the Hononrable 
Company’a Government on thia iaie, aaying that above aaid contraet, 
made between the Chivernor or Honorable Company and the Povo^ 
wasannnjnatandaeenraedoontraet.” Certain Engliah landholdera 
in Bombay reftaaed to pay what waa aaaeased <m them, pretending 
that th^didnot aignthe contraet. Later on, on the 17th of Jannaiy 
1676, the Surat Conndl*wrote to the Company It. were well 
that the Engliah were eneonraged to plant (aettle) on the ialand which 
would he more aeenre if all the land were poaaeaaed hy them." 
Unfortunately they have not done ao up to now, probably on account 
of the fear rightly entertained by them of the degenerai^ of the race 
in the tropica above referred to. 

The 10th article aaid that “ the little isle Colio reaching firom the 
enter point weatwardly of the isle to the paccari (jpUkhdH) or pariah 
ealled Polo (Apollo) will be of great nae to the Hononrable Company, 
in the good design which they have for the seeurity and defenee o| 
their whole isle, it is hereby agreed that it shall be totally and wholly 
reserved for the use of the said Company, they makidg sttoh reasonable 
sadsfiMtion to the person interested therein as hereafter is expressed." 
The 11th arUele ran thus: — “. . . it isagreed the first payment due 
on the 9tb February ahall be snspended to the 9th June following 
bang the year 1678, which said anm be left in the bands of tlio 
peoplcb by the Governor and Conncil, towards purchasing and buying 
ont these persoiis who have estates and lan^ in the Colio, whom 
thqr ore obBged to satisfy in their respeotive demands always provided 
that the people shall pay the qnit>rent dne the 9th Febmary as waa 
formerltf aoenstomed.” 

Thus it is dear that Oolaba was not ceded along with the 
island of Bombay to the British Crown, bnt was purchased 
in. 1674 by the Company, after making reasonable aatiafaction to 
"those persons who have estates and lands in the Colio whom 
they are obliged to satisfy in their respective demands." Befee* 
Hmut etc., Yol. H., pp. 882 ef seg^ MoUriah, etc., Pt. HI., p. 258 
etteq. 
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It appean from the documenta of the time that the Portngoeae 
authoritiea at fiaaaein did not object to this alienation^ probablj 
because the barrenness of tbe rocky islet had shonm them that it 
was not worth keeping any longer after the cession of its neighbour* 
ing island of Bombay to the British. 

The reference to “ the little isle Colio,” in Aungier’s convention, 
however, indnoes me to cast a rapid glance at this portion of the 
topography of the cluster of islands as they were two centuries and 
a quarter ago. I have already described above as briefly as possible 
the divided and almost Polynesian constitnUon of old Bombay while 
considering its geological features. But it is neeesaary to enter 
here into details regarding the little isle Golio, in order to illustrate 
the gradual changes that have taken place and brought about the 
consolidation of the island and growth quickening i ts progress. 

Antonio Bocarro refers in the year 1634 to Colaba aa 'the islet 
called Candil’ (o ilheo quo cham&o Candil) which in Anngier's 
time had become Colio. As late as 1827 it was called Old Woman’s 
island, as well as Colaba. (‘ottineau de Kloguen, in November 1827, 
writes: — "J'ai dW me promener avec le Pire Augustin k I’He de 
Colaba qui n’est s^parde de celle de Bombay qne dans la mar4e haute 
et alors on y passe en bateau : e’est sur cette He qo’on appelle aussi 
rile de la vielle femme qu’est la tour d’eau on le fanal k son ex- 
tremit'^' meridionals.” Inti, Pasco da Gama, Yol. HI., p. 104. All 
these varied names of the islet are traceable to the designation of 
the aboriginal race of the Kdli fishermen whose hamlet it was in 
early times, as it is even now somewhat partially, for it is restricted to 
that part of the island alone whioh faces the harbour. 

The writer in the M. Miteellany, says : — “ At the extremity of 
the southern horn of this Back-bay.'-for so it is called — and upon 
a natural mound of 143 feet above the level of the sea, stands the 
Light'House .... Commencing southward, there formerly existed 
two distinet islands with which there lay even a land communication 
at the neap tides; the one was Colaba where the barracks, etc., 
now exist and its southern componion Old Womoa’c Itland — the 
waters flowed between, and at tbe springs they looked, so they must 
have been originally, two distinet islands. And where the Colaba 
Canseiray now stands and fhrther, higher up— for large plots of 
ground have been recovered rinee these srrangementt— the waters of 
the ocean flowed heavily, seonrely, and communication only exnted 
by boat. But times improved, and an ingenious head contrived a 
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{MmtooA of jMcoIior ^ooriptioii, to bo worked ip • poirtieiiior Uonpet, 
ond jbhio formed the eoneUAt mOon« of interSoatee betWeep Old 
Woman’! leland end Bombay. Tet. there thoy lay Coleba, Old 
Woman’a laland, and Bombay, direodiitinet ialandel Bombay tpo* 
how different at that period)*’ oad 60. 

P. Andereon in TA« Engtiih i». Wettem India, writeo t— Oolaba 
or Old Woman’e Island, as it was caned for long, had heon .taken 
possession of peaceably in 1674 after an arrangement, made between 
Gerald Aungier and the Portngneee. For many years It was only 
used "to keep the Company’s antelopes, and other*' bensta of ddightt)” 
None of its land was appropriated to indiridnals, as frmn the Hist it 
was reserred to he a military cantonment.” p. 68. 

In 1784 a gnn-powder mill, to work with twenty-lonr pestles mther 
by bndSsIoee or wind, was set about on Old Woman’s Island, according 
to dm scheme proposed by Mr. Arobibald Oampbell. The powder 
house was completed, but as late as 1741 it had not been need. It 
was made in such a nmnner that in case the bnffalees did not answer, 
a contrirance changed it into a windmill. On the 20th of Norem. 
ber 1741 a model was obtained fora new powder mill andtheqnesthm 
arose as to whether the powder-bonse on Old Woman’s island ahonid be 
need or a new honse bnUt near the esisting powdcr>honse. As in 1742 
Old Woman’s ialand was out of the way for the work people, and 
had neither fresh water nor storo-honses, a site close to the. existing 
powder-house near the old 'Secretariat was chosen. In Jann''.iy 1747 
this honse on the Old 'Woman’s island, with the ground around it, 
was sold to Mr. Bicbard Broughton, the renter of the island, for 
Bs. 600. This island was leased to )lr. Broughton on the 6th of July 
1748k on his application for the renewal of the lease for the term of 
21 years, at Bs. 200 a year. He seems to have oonnderably inu 
proved the island. MtderiaU, etc., Pt. III., p. 315. 

Subsequent to this the Colaba island began to be built over. In 
1786 General Waddington built two houses on the waste ground 
of the Honourable Company. In 1796 the Government instituted 
inquiries as to several houses bidlt at Colaba, without any permission 
or authority whatever, and it was declared that ” it never was tjie 
intention of Government that houses of a permanent oonstmotion 
should bo built on the idand of Oolaba, which was a place for 
Cantonment for the tro<^” In eonsequeneo of sudi inqniriee the 
houses built were claadied in 1798 as built by usurpation within 
a- military cantonment, and General Waddington’s houses wore 
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Bombay on tho llth oF January 1670. On his arrivab after investi- 
gating the accnsations against Captain Young, he published tho 
Company’s rcgulatioiif, referred to above, and in February, after 
appointing Mr. Mathew Gray Deputy Governor, and the before- 
mentioned Portuguese resident Legal Remembrancer, returned to 
Surat. In the interval, as the Court of Directors bad named 
Mr. Gray to the Council of Surat, Mr. Gyford was nominated Deputy 
Governor of Bombay by Mr. G. Aungier, and Captain Shanton was 
placed in supreme command of the troops. The fortifications of Bombay 
were at this period on a very limited scale ; the bastions and curtains of 
the fort towards the land had been raised to within nine feet of their 
intended height, bat towards the sea batteries were only erected, as 
bastions would be the work of subsequent years. The ordnance 
consisted of twenty-one pieces of cannon, with the requisite stores. 
There were only two gunners, and the other soldiers served the guns 
as occasion required. At Masagbn, Sion, Upper Mihim and Yarli 
there were small forts also mounted with cannon. 

Mr. O. Aungier went back to Bombay in 1672. After a perilous 
voyage with the south-west monsoon so close at hand, his safe 
arrival on the 7th of June was announced by the Surat Council to For t 
St. George in a letter of the 19th. There were so many urgent affairs 
of the island to be settled ** that no consideration could divert him from 
running the greatest hazards to serve his honourable masters." He 
wanted to spend the rains in Bombay in order to settle tbe Courls of 
Justice, the restitution of the lands to the Jesuits, and to reduce people 
to a more orderly government. His object was to nationalize as much 
as possible the island. One of his numerous proposals was that only 
English weights and measures should be appointed by public authority 
to be used on the island, and all others forbidden. He also proposed 
that tbe proceedings of the Upper Courts which had thereto been done 
in the Portuguese language should now be done in English. Another 
proposal was to the e ffect that children born of English Protestants 
married with Native Roman Catholics should be brought up as Pro- 
testsnts, and that the Company should encourage the sending out 
of English women. Bat some years later the expedition and landing 
of English women to the island gave rise to the .complaint of 
tlwir being '* needy Englishwomen.” In a letter from Surat to 
Bombey, of the 18th of DMnnber 1675i we reed And whereas 
yon pee ne notice that eome of the women are grown scandalous to 
onr nation, religion and goTunment, we require you in the Huuoiir. 

S7 
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able Comptnj's name to give them all fair warning that IhRj do 
applj themselrea to a more eober and Chriatian eonvemtioab otlttr* 
wile the lentenee ii thii that they shall be oanflned totally of their 
liberty to go abroad, and fed irith bread and water till th^ are 
embarked on board ship for England.'* fielAertetw, Tol. 1^ p> 74} and 
MateriaU, Fart I., p. 79. 

The wise militaiy precautions adopted by Ur. G. Anngier for the 
defence of the island were soon destined to show the necessity of his 
nteasnres by an erent that then occurred. A Dutch fleet arrired 
on the 20th of Febmary. 1678, with the intention of taking the isiand 
by surprise. According to Orme, Ur. Anngier was then in Bombay, 
and exerted himself on that occasion with the calmness of a philooO* 
pber and the courage of a centurion. Bieklolfo Van Gh>en, the Dutch 
Commodore, finding to his mortification that heaey ordnance had 
already bean mounted on the forUfirations and that there were in the 
harbour three men of war, stood up to the Western side of the island, 
and threatened a descent in the Mdhim Channel ; but Mr. Aungier 
rapdlj marched to that quarter and ranged his troops there. The 
Dutch with six thousand men on board their fieet sheered ofl^, and 
peace was soon oonduded between England and Holland, the people 
of Bombay being thus reliered from farther apprehension. Anderson^ 
JSnfflUh Ml India, p. 59. 

This disturbed condition of the island led Mr. Aungier U> stay 
upon it for a period of- three years, returning to Surat in September 
1675. Prior to his embarkatioOhhe drew up a long and elaborate 
report upon the condition and prospects of Bombay for the informar 
tion of the Court. This information written during the season 
of 1678-7A was in fact a statistical account of the island, 
specifying the division of it into the districts of Bomb^ and Mihim, 
with an account of its inhabitants, the extent and magnitude of its 
fortifications, and the strength of the garrison. He resembled in 
this respect the wdl>knowa Simfio Botelho^ the Ofetseer ef the 
Beeennes of Basaein, who in 1554 srrote tte 3bm5o do Bttado dm 
India and letters to the King of Portugal, jnrt as Mr. Aungier wrote^ a 
century and a quarter after, to the Court of Direetors in London. 
The report proceeded to consider the practioaUlity of rendering 
Bombay a seat of trade, equal to Surat, without interflning with tiie 
latter. But the rise of Bombay naturally Keant the decUneof Surat. 
By way of increasing the popi^tion and dereloping the reioaieeR of 
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the island, Mr. Aungier made attempts to establish manufactures. His 
attention was next directed to improring the revenues of the island by 
the establishment of a Mint. That it might have the countenance of 
Royal autiMirifyt letters patent^ dated the 5th of October 1676 and 
the year 28th of Charles IL’s reign, were issued. In 1681 Mr. Smith 
was sent from Eugland^as Assay and Mint Master, on a salary of 
Stxt7 pounds per year. The value of money coined here and at Surat 
ia 1697 was Bxed at 2b. 6d. the rupee ; the xera&m at 20 pence ; 
the Persian Shahf at 4 shillings, and the Pagoda at 9 shillings. 
The coins drst struck here, which bore Persian characters, are said to 
have been stamped in a style which offended the Moghal Emperor, 
and for a time the practice wu discontinued. See Brutt^t AntiaU, 
1704-8. Mr. Aungier also took measurew for farming the enstoms 
and for introducing excise duties, to which the inhabitants had been 
accustomed under the Portuguese Qovernment. 

Mr. Aungier then solidted to be relieved from bis position, and 
Mr. Rolt was appointed his successor. But on the 30th of June 1677, 
long before Mr. Bolt’s arrival, Mr. Aungier died, Henry Oxenden 
assuming the Government of Bombay. According to the M. Miteel- 
lony, Mr. Aungier is said to have died within the precincts of this 
island, but no trace can be found as to where his mortal remains 
repose. There is no single memorial raised to the memory of this 
great benefactor of Bombay, where there are staftnes of mere medio- 
crities. But the fact is that he died at Surat, where nobody yet 
knows the place of his sepulture. The Burnt letter of the 80th of 
June to the Bombay Government states that " it hath pleased God to 
our great sorrow after a tedious sickness to take out of. this life 
their worthy President, Gerald Aungier, who deceased this morning 
between 4 and 5 of the dock,” and eouBrmed Mr. John Petit in the 
management of the affairs of the island. He wu buried on the 
Monday following. In reply the Bombay Council wrote “ We oannot 
rightly express the reality of our grief at the perusal of the d^lorable 
news of the dmth of our late noble Prwident. Multiplicity 
of words may mnltiplj the unu of our losi^ but cannot depaint its 
greatncH and the knowledge we have of the true worth and int^rity 
of his Buceesurs. It shall be our oontinnal prayer lor a blessing on 
yonr great allUrs^” Sekctimu, Yd. I« pp. 116 and 188. Also 
UttttrUit I., p. 78. 

The attractive penonality of Gerald Aungier indicatM him to have 
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4 emended firom « noble etoek of French ori|tin. He wu a Hngnenoi 
and bii anceetore, who once bred in Augers, had emigrated to England 
after that bloody and indisoriminate massacre of 4he Protestants 
(called in ^nce Hngnenots), on the ere of St. Bartholomew in 1672. 

Gerald Aungier, according to Mr. J. Douglas in his Bocik o/ 
SonAay, made his first appearance in Bombay in 1662. Deputed 
by the Surat OoTcnunent, he came to cUum the island of Bombay, 
along with the Earl of Marlborough, for the King of England. 
Then, on his succeeding Sir George Ozenden, as President of Surat 
and Governor of Bombay, he paid a short visit in’ 1670, then again 
in 1672, resided here until 1676, and died at Surat in 1677. Thus 
for eight years he was Governor of Bombay. As one of the founders 
of the British Empire in Ihdia, be resembles ASonso de Albuquerque 
in some traits and D. JoSo de Castro in others. Like the former, who 
having discovered in the village oommnnities the element of self-govern- 
ment, preserved it among the new subjects of His lAjesty the King, 
D. Manuel, Aungier formed the Panehayet, a representative body of 
five men of each section, which, in a mixed community like that of 
Bombay, helped to solve the problem of responsibility for the good, 
behaviour of their respective sections. He inoorporated it with the 
fabric of his admhustrative code. 

In his masterful character as a man of culture and of action, Gerald 
Aungier resembles D. Jo&o de Castra They were both schqjars and 
real representatives of the genius of I7estern literature in India in 
their respective periods^ and their letters, the only exponents extant 
of their thoughts, like the works of great authors, are imbued with 
the fedings 

" Of those immortal dead who live again 
b minds made better by their fieecBoe." 

In fortifying Bombay, as the Portuguese Viceroy fortified Diu, in 
qqelliqg the spirit of insnbordination and in rewarding generously 
the good and deserving, in liberalify and in religiousness, in states 
maoahip of a high order, and in the wisdom of his policy, Gerald 
Aungier seems to be a foithful reproduction of that prototype of 
the Indian Governors, D. Jofio de Oas^ro. And when deathnvertook 
them both, they were lamented by all, and tbeir names ere lovingly 
revered even to this day. A relic of Gerald Aungier’s rdigiousnesa 
is still preserved in St. Tbomu* Cathedral. It is a rilvgr 
whibh he presented to the Chrietian oommonity of Bombay in 1676i( 
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be«ring, nnder his shield of simts, irhich shows s demi-grifBn and a 
boar pa$aant, the following inscription 

Hnne calieem 
EuoharistK Sacmm Esse 
Yoluit 

Bonorabilis Geraldns 
Anngieros, Insnise Bombaiae 
Gubernator, Ac Pro Rebns Honorsbilis 
Anglomm Sodetatis Indijs 
Orientalibns Mereatorum Agentinm Preses 
illustrii 

scrao Christiance 
Anno 1675. 

Of the Tarious messnres devised and adopted by Anngjer for the 
improvement of Bombay, two demand a cnrsory consideration from 
their historical value, before we proceed on with the current of 
subsequent events. These two measures were the introdnction into 
the island of two powerful mercantile elements, and the fhmone 
compact entered into by the Government and the inhabitants 
regarding their estates. Both these wise measures were dictated by a 
bold and highly honourable policy, as proved by the lasting beneficial 
results that have accrued from them. The first was to allow the 
Gnjarat Banids, an energetic mercantile commnnity, to settle in 
Bombay. In 1671 the Mahdjan or committee of the Surat Banifi 
community desired the assurance of certain privileges before risking 
the move to Bombay, and the Company complied with the Mdhajan^ 
request. Then in the year 1677 followed the settlement of the famify 
of Nima Pdrakh, a Banii, belonging to the city of Din, when formal 
articles were agreed to ou both sides. One of these articles was to 
the, effect that the Banids should enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, secured from, all mokstation, and that none of their religion, 
of whatever ag^ sex or coddition, should be compiled to embrace 
Ohristianity. This was evidently a worthy policy enjoined by the 
observation of the mournful effects the religions fanaticism of their 
rivals had produced on the trade of their own settlements in the 
East. Fa$ mt sb hosts doeeri. See Sslsctions, Yol. I., pp. 46 at sag. 
and 111. MotviaU, ^rt I., p. 76. 

The other olaas of merchants who were treated • with remarkable 
dvili^ and friendship in Bombay by the Government, were the 
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ArmenMns, who in 1476 in an affiair relating to the Ship S, FrandaeO 
were afforded all the aiaiatanoe th^ could deeire. Materiat$,‘Ptut 
p. B9. Theae cail j Araenians, whoee namea official doenmenta hapu 
jnl j reeordt were Khoja Karakna, Khoja ICinaa and Khoja Delann^ 
and thdr namber increased oonaiderably within a dioit time. They 
resided mostly within the Fort endoanre, where they hare left the 
l^ey of their name to the Armenian Lane. They dwindled down 
to a few fanulies abont the beginning of the present century. About 
fifty years since most of these scattered families ware liring at Bycnlla« 
thdr great Indian centra being then Calcnttat 

More than a century ago th^y had built a ehnreh, known as the 
Armenian or Entychian Ghnreh, which was subject to the Patriarchate 
of Mesopotamia. This dinrch is still standing in Meadows Street. 
It was bnilt by Taknb Petms when in affinent eirenmstanees. Later 
on, when struggling inth monetary difficulties, he sought to reeorer 
and eonrert it into a eotton«serew. He naturally fiuled in his solicita> 
tion for assistance to the law, as the purpose to which the Anneman- 
Chntch was to be applied was both express and declared. The 
ehnreh is to the east of the Roman Catholic Chapel of Onr Lady 
of Mount Carmd. It is small and compact, with a parsonage adjoin- 
ing. A priest and a deacon or two are attached to it. At the time 
the Armenian community in Bombay was large and Aonrishing, the 
Church was deemed to be wealthy. It is rich even now in the 
number of epitaphs in Armenian which it contams, and whtoh adorn 
its floor, making quite a unique pavement, a mosaic of inscriptions. 

The decay of the Armenians was followed by the gradual rise of 
the Parsi aeotion, which is now the most adranced of the Bombay 
community. In intelligenee, in industry, in ciTio virtues and in 
philanthropy it is one of the most important factors in the growth 
and prosperi^ of this city. There were a few Parsis in the island 
at the time of the Portugneset and some also in the neighbouring 
islands ; bnt their gradual increase, as they have been coming from 
Gnjardt and the places around, is of a comparatively recent date. 
When the British took possession of the island the only races known 
here were the anoient Kdlis, a dosen Portuguese families, witii as 
Bsany misaionaries (three of whom were located in their church 
Ml the Esplanade, one at Mssagon, four at Parel, and the rest 
at MIhim, with the floek of their native converts), and the British 
servants of the Government, and, later on, of the Company. The first 
to Bsttle here after them w«s the Surat and Diu BsoUa then tha 
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Amenians, and lasUy the Puaby wImm* hiateij baa already bcca 
pnblithed by otbera and nceda no repethkw here. 

Bvt no builoiy of Bombay -woiild be eoa^ele witbonC at leait aa 
pUnrion to the Paraia. Dr. John Fryer, writiqip in 167% baa only 
one aentenee referring to them. ** A>top of all ( MnUW Hill},’* 
he aaya, "'ia a Paiaee tomb lately reared." Aa "Etjvft time haa been 
varioualy given I may quote here the exact dalea. He eame oat with 
tha fleet of 1672, composed of ten ahipa, aaeong them one named 
Bomhatm, Fryer’a ship being ZTnsty. They were all cemaaiiaiened aa 
uen-of’War, the Engliah being at the time ** at open defiance againat 
the Dnteh.” Fryer aaked in 1679 to be made Sargeon to the Sant 
Faetory. He dedicated hia New AeeoMut of Soei Jftdia onJ Pentg 
to the Dake of Newcaatlob etc., in 1698. • See Sir G. Birdwood’o 
Sifort, pp. 60 and 83. 

^ith reference to the mention by Fryer of a Farri tomb, I flind 
anamg my notes the following The first work ed the Paraia 
wliereeer they settle ia to conatmet a tomb (dMma)* or Tower of 
SBetiee for the reeeption.of their dead, and the statement of Dr. Fryer 
lain anffleient proof that no oonaiderable number of the nwaii conid 
have settled on the island before its oesaion to the British. Thr 
tradition current among the Panda is that the first indiridnal of their 
race who resided with bis famfly in Bombay daring the Portngnesor 
rule was Dorabji Nanabhai. He was employed by the Portngneaa 
anthoritiw in transacting miseellaneons bnsiness with the nativea of 
the place. After the ceanon of the island to the British Crown he 
was appointed to a sinular office. The next Paisi settler in Bombay 
was one Lowji, a diipwrigbt. left Surat, bis native city, for 
Bombay, by Ae advice of Mr. Dudley, who was Superintendent of 
the Company’s vessels at Surat. Under bis supervision the Bombay 
Dockyard was built in 1786, bat of this more hereafter. After Loaji 
eame the Sett Khandan, the Dady Sett and the Banaji fiimilies. 

"There were some Parsis employed by the Portugneae Government 
aa elerka in the Baasem jurisdiotion ; bnt after the cession of Bombay 
th«r number inereased rapidly, and the Company’s trade with 
Surat oansed them to flonrish. At the b^huung they took up the 
oecupationa of shop-keepers, daialt or brokers and clerks. A few 
were employed as domestic servants to Europeans and also u eoach- 

• With legaid to the oeigln of the word VAhma, sse my Vessoir enUtM 
"Oontrilmthma to the Study of Arsstaio and Tedio AnaIo|leo,” la the/earael 
ef tbs B, & qf tbs Beswl A$kMe SoeMy, Tol. XIV., pp. 6 st*sf 9 . 
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men, bat ibej rose gMdnally to be ineicbants. It is said that at 
first oalj males came to Bombay, os they were afraid to bring their 
women her^ on ocoonnt of the inseenrity of the place. By helping 
the British with the information about the enemies around them, they 
gained the eonfldenee of the Goremment, who encouraged them to 
settle on the island, and gave them ritnations in their offices. During 
the ineosion of the island by the Sidi of Janjira in 1692, it 
is said that Rustom, son of Dorabji, assisted the English with a 
body of the Kblis. For his bravery and timely assistance he was 
appointed Patel of Bombay, and a $anad (Mordthi snv, a written 
grant or a commission) was issued to the effect* that the title should 
continue in his family. He was invested with the power to settle 
domestic disputes amobg the Edlis. On his death, during the 
governorship of Mr. Hornby, his son was made Patel. The tank 
which the latter built at Kumartukada is still known by the name of 
Cawasji Patel’s tank. On the capture of Thdna, in which the Partis 
ore said to hare helped the English, more Farsis came to settle in 
Bombay.” There are three kinds of fire-worshipping places, «»., 
Adaryan, Atash-behram and Dogda. The first is a place where 
there are about fifty or sixty ceremonial fires ; the second where there 
are one hundred diflbrent kinds of fire, brought from various places; 
and the third, a sort of private oratory, bolds but one. Agiari is a 
generic name meaning a place of the saefed fire, and is generally 
applied to inferior temples, like the Roman Catholic cLUpels, in 
contrast vrith churches or oathedrals. 

Then follows a list of the fire temples thus 

The Dossabhoy N. Sett’s fire temple was built abont 1782. It is 
sitnated near Phanoswodi, Agiari Lane, and is maintained by the 
rent of the oart (horta) De Garb, yielding^ about Rs. 500 annually. 
The Agiari Lane was built by Dady Sett. 

The Hormnaji B. Wadia’s temple wos built in 1880 on the Girgaum 
Road or Chandonwadi. It is principally maintained by the' revenue 
derived from a chawl (from Mardthi uirar ehal, * a range of bouses ’) 
in the immediate vicinity of the temple. It is the most frequented of 
all the temples, being closer to the Fort, and built by a Sanskol or 
Roshmi, to which sect the majority of the Porsis belongs. The 
Kadmis have two temples of their own. A new temple of the former 
sect has been lately built in the same street southwards. 

Wadia’s temple has a large compound and a hall for the Jason 
ceremony, and j^laees therein in different bloeksb set apart for the 
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pcrformauco of marriages and obsequies of the dead. To this halt 
an A'giari or small fire temple is attached^ which is said to be an 
exceptional case, as no two fire-templeB are allowed in suoh close 
proximity elsewhere. 

The Gowasji B. Baaaji or Goga’s temple, situated in the Charnej 
Road facing the Queen’s Road, was consecrated on the 13th of 
December 1846, It is the best of all the fire temples in India, and is 
said to have cost Bs. 2,25,000 ; it is splendidly furnished, and its halt 
is 68 feet by 28 feet. It is supported by the sale of the produce 
of tiic lands situated at Silsette, bequeathed to the temple. 

There are seyeral other Agiarts or small fire-temples iu Bombay i. 
The one at Oolaba was built by Jejibhoy Dadabhoy in 1835. 

There are more than half-a-dozen Agiaris in the Fort, the best 
being the Dady Sett’s, which was first set up on a private ground, 
but was eventually removed to the Todd Street by the late Dady 
Sett, and thonoe to the Hornby Road, ft is nearly. 125 years old. 

The Banaji’s Agiari, so called from its founder’s name Limji Banaji, 
is opposite the Patel’s oldest house in the Fort. It was builCjn 1720.’^ 

As a more detailed account of these Parsi temples in Bombay will 
be of some interest for the future I shall give it here below. 

The fire temple next in importance to those mentioned above is 
the Maneckji Sett’s Agiari at the Bazar Gate Street, built by Maueckji 
Nowroji Sett,— ^the owner of the Nowroji Hill, once a parcel of the 
Mazagon Manor called Versey hill from the Portuguese word wruea% 
which means a rice-field, there having been one dose to the hill on 
the north side. It was built in 1734. 

The Maneckji D. Shroff's Agiari, in a lane at the back of the old 
Police Court, was built in 1790, at Cfiowpati, and then transferred by 
his son and rebuilt in tbe Fort in 1816. 

The Parsi Panchayet Agiari was established by a section of the 
Psrai Community in 1826 for a certain class of the Parsi priests in 
the Shapur Sett Chakla and rebuilt in 1860 at the expense of Sir J. 
Jijibhoy’s sonsb whose charity fund pays Be. 750 yearly for its 
maintenance. 

The M. Garsetjee Langda’s (a lame man) Agiari in Golvar at the 
back of the Sir J. J. Parsi Benevolent Institution was built by that 
gentleman in 1848. 

There are several other Agiaris built in the Fort by various persons, 
the most ancient being the one founded by Modi Hirji Vaoha in 1670f 
which was destroyed by the great fire of 1803. 

88 
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In Dbobi TBko theie we the following Aginrie— one built by 
lin. Wndin in 1802 ; one at the K<ndawal4 Street, in 1847 ; and 
one near Kh4t4 Kurd in 1882. 

In Bendi Baiar there ia an Aginii opposite the stabka^ the scene 
Of the Mahomedan riots in Pebmary 1874. It was built Bomanji 
If. Ifoeawala, or firnit-man, in 1851. There is another at Khetwadi in 
the main Fhcai Street^ bnilc in 1882 by OaTasji M. Ashborner. 
There is in the Mme dittriot another Agiari ia the Kama>Bh4g, built 
by Palloniee G. Gama in 1868, where weddings and feasts are celebrated. 

At Dnncan Boad, a locality thickly populated by the Mnsal* 
mana, there is an Agiari bnik by Hormnqi D. Fatd ic 1884. In 
the riots of Pebmary 1874 this place, was also - threatened by the 
Ifahomedaaa, and the Zeroaatriana were ansions to remore it to a 
saftr locality. 

The other Agiatis are, one at Grant Bead, founded by a Pars! 
priest, Sorabji H. Banji in 1868 ; one at Tardeo,»by Chandanbai, 
widow of Byramji G. Bottlewalla, in 1865 ; one at Mahflakftni, new 
Kambala Hill, I 7 the sons of a Parsi poet, Oadabhoy GsTaqi Shaheir, 
in 1846 ; one at Ghowpatti, at the foot of Malabw Hill, close to the 
iTower of Bilcne^ built in 1858, by the heirs of Sorabji Yacha-Ghandi 
n honour of his memory ; one at Malabar Hill, by Sorabji G. Thuthi, 
in 1860 ; three at Masagon, vtr; — one built by Framji N. Patel, in 1845, 
bbangiiig a Dagdf, founded by his grandbther in 1785, a second 
by the Gasdar family, and known as Nanabhai Snpla’s Agiari, in 
1867, and a third at the Monnt Road behind the Victoria Gardens, 
erected in 1822, by Nowroji G. Nwelwala, or cocoa-nut seller. 

At Pwel, one A^ari was drat set np in 1883, in the gwden of the 
Lal-Bfgh, an extensiTe bnildiug once belonging to Dadabhoy Wa^. 
Bnt the bnilding haring been sold to. Government (H is now a 
charitable institution of the Nnsserwanji M. Petit Fnnd, where there 
was the Army Glothing Agency) the Agiwi was removed to another 
place present^ to it by the members of the Wadia family, and built 
in close proximity to the Wadia Dispensary in a aepwate area, known 
as Lowji Wadia’s Agiari and Dispensary, on the road leading to the 
Old Government House. 

In short, there are altogether forty-one places of worship for the 
Pwsis in Bombay scattered all ovw the island as fhr ss Mfbim. 
They range firom Dagdfa or private oratories to AdaryaiM, where 
several ceremonial 6 res are preserved, and to the highest of them all— 
Atash-belirams. 
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The latest Atash'behram, called the Pars! Anjumau's Aiash* 
behraoit is the one built at Qirgaum Road, its kiria or consecration 
having lasted for many days. It was concluded on the 17th of 
October 1897, when the beautiful temple, with some arcbiteotural 
features borrowed from the old Persopolitau palaces, was opened to 
the public worship of the Parsi community. There are now alto- 
gether four Atash-behrams in Bombay, two Moging to the sect of the 
Bashmis or Shenshais and two to that of the Kadmis. 

Besides the above there are various other places set apart for 
religious worship oin public institutions, such as the Parsi Sanitarium 
at Middle Colaba, and at Allai-bfgh in Shaik Abdul Rahman Street, 
etc. There are some Agiaris also in the neighbonrhood of Bombay, 
as those at Bandora and Thdna, besides some ancient and venerable 
fire-temples in Udvara, Navsari, Snrat, and other parts of Chijardt, etc. 
Those of Navsari and its new Oackma or Tower of Silence 1 bad 
once the chance of visiting before its consecration in 1875, after 
which no stranger was allowed to enter. 

At the time of Fryer in 1678 there was only one Dackma or Tower 
of Silence in Bombay, but now there are not less than seven. These 
towers are about 100 feet in diameter. There is within the enclosure 
of the Towers an Agiari, where the sacred fire, fed with sweet-scented 
sandalwood, is always burning. Of the seven Towers of Silence the 
first two are exclusively kept for the members of the families to whom 
they belong. 1. Dadybhoy Nasserwanji Sett’s; 8. M. J. Ready- 
money’s, built by the advice of an Armenian in 1786, for bis own 
use : 3. Modiji’s, built in 1670 ; 4. Maneckji Nowroj Sett’s, in 
1757 ; 5. One built by the^Parsi Panebayet, in 1779 ; 6. Framji 
C. Banaji’s, in 1832 ; 7. Cavasji E. Bisni’s or Eapuskao’s 
(cotton-eater), in 1844. It is said that in 1798 a Tower 
was built by the revenne derived from the Chaupatty Garden’s 
produce. 

There were so few Parsis in Bombay when Dr. Fryer was here 
that he refers to only one Dackma. It was evidently that built by 
Modi in 1670. “On the other side of the great inlet to the 
sea,” he says^ “is a great point abutting against Old Woman’s Island, 
and is called Malabar Hill, a rocky, woody mountain, yet sends forth 
long grass, a-top of all is a Parsi Tomb lately reared.” op. cit, p. 67. 
Modi^ Tomb was, moreover, a private one. 

There arob among other monuments of the Partis in Bombay, some 
splendid school-buildings, such as the Sir J. J. Benevolent InstU 
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tatioo, md the Anblese Bhtg; far celebrating marriagee and holding 
gnUie meetinga, built bgr Ednlji FVamji Karaiii, at the coat of 
■rare 9ian Ka. 1,50,000 in 1868. The Allai-bhdg was built bj 
Sir J. J^bhoy* at a coat of Bs. 70,000 in 1830. The Oama- 
khfg at Khetwadi was built at the eost of Ra. 1,60,000 in 1868 
hy Pallanjee C, Kama. The lCerwan>bhdg or the Parai Sanitarium 
was bnOt by Merwanji F. Panday in 1865 at a cost of Ba. 4,00,000 
for the aiifo and eonvaleacent of the Parri eommanity. There are 
more than a hundred rooma in it, wifo a pretty little olook tower 
in the central garden, with a medical attendant and a pharmacy 
an the premises. There in also at Karelwadi, near Cbarni Road, a 
wdl fomiahed Dhaiamnala, where Parai trarelleta find repoae and 
refreshment at a nmninal chaige. It was built by the same benefactor 
of his eommanity, Merwanji F. Panday, for Ba. 1,38,000 in 1865. 

The first reUgioua feud between the Shenshais and KaJmia took 
place at the instance of Dady Sett in 1779. On his return from 
Persia, where he had been to aaeertain the exact Zoroaatrian era, 
Mnlla Khana, the father of the Persian scholar, Mnlla Firos, induced 
Dady Sett with his party to adopt it, naming it Kadmi from iadtHt, 
*originaL’ Their, New Year comes ^st one month in advance of the 
^Shenslud year.’ This &pote about the era caused the Shenshais 
to spend Rs. 40,000 and the Kadmis Rs. 20,000 in the year 1825 
in Bombay alone. Sec Khola$e Panehayat, in Gujardti, Bombay, 
1843^ p. 818. The strifo arose in Suiat and was propagated to 
Bombay. It was after all a mere academic question. It all ended 
in the so-called habi$a or the intercalation of one month fomewhere, 
in the year, such intercalary month preserving, in their opinion, 
the equation of time. (See Bang’s Par$u, ed. 1884, p. 85.) Its 
adoption has made the Kadmis precede by one month tho ordinary 
leokoiHng of the Sonshais. The two rival parties are now living in 
good friendship. 

But to return to the history of the Government of Bombay. Tho 
second important measure of Mr. Aungier, to which 1 have already 
briefly alluded above, is what ia known as Governor Aungier'a 
oonvantion. 'When the island was under the Portuguese rule, the 
feudal system prevmled here, and tito Company in their time also 
held it in feudal tenure from tiie Crown. But diqmtes arising 
between the Governsaent and tho inhabitants, as to what lands 
helonged to tho latter and wbat to the Crown of Portugal, disputes 
that wore continued after the island was made over to the Company, 
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pertain artirles of agreement were entered into on the 12th of 
November 1672 between Governor Anngier and hia Council on 
behalf of the Company of the one part, and “ the people of this 
Island ” of the other. 

At the time of the cession, the land which was not in private hands 
was vested in the Britfsh Crown and later on in the East India 
Company. But it was not much. Almost all the villages which 
constituted then the Island of Bombay had already, according to the 
Tombo of SimSo Botelho, been leased (a/oradot) for a foro or a 
i|uit>rent to varioas parties. The rest of the ground, except in the 
portions built over, such as the Port, the native Town, Mazagon and 
Mdhim, was a mere swamp, or covered by the sea in the low part of 
the island, or else some barren uncnltivate^ ridges as Mal abar HiU, 
Hasagon, Parel or Chinchpugli hill. Thus the so-called Crown 
lands connsted of 40,000 acres of soil covered by the sea, Malabar 
Hill with btlier vidgrs, and the two small Islands southwards, which 
jointly were then called Colio^ afterwards Old Woman’s Island,, and 
now Colaba. But even these two islets were a later acquisitio.i. It 
was Gerald Anngier who by a new deed acquired them from the 
Portuguese, as especially adapted for a military cantonment. 

Previous to this, at the desire of the Governor in Council, a 
general assembly of the chief representatives of the people was held 
at the Castle of Bombay on the 1st of October 1672. On the 4th of 
the same month the representatives of the people presented to the 
Governor in Council twelve articles of agreement, which, after a 
serious and public debate at another assembly held on the 1st of 
November 1672, was agreed to. 

The persons present at this meeting were Governor Anngier and 
his five Members of the Council, two Secretaries, one English and 
the other PortnguesSi Antonio Ifretis (?) da SUva, and Assistant to 
the Attorney-General, Lniz Cassadive (?) de Lima on the one side, 
and Father Beginaldo Burgos, Procurator for thb Beverend Fathers 
of the Somety of Jesns, Mr. Henry Gary, Alvaro Fires de Tavora, 
Lord of the Manor of Masagon, Pedro Lnii Timon, Procurator, 
Martim Alfius (Aflbnso ?) de Mello, Francisco Preto, Joto Pereira 
and Antonio de Lima of Bombay on the other side. Among the 
twelve artides the first stipulates to the effect that the inhabitants 
of the island do offer to the Honourable Company 20,000 xerafins 
(Rs. 18,850) yearly, indnding in this sum the qiiit>rents that they did 
pay formerly: These articles were eventnally raised on the 12th of 
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NoTcmber 1672 to fonrteen md agreed to bj all those who were pre* 
•ent» the eniiieiits of the povo or people being one hundred and twenty. 

Two yeara later, on the 16th of July 1674, the Governor held 
another general assembly of the people in Bombay Castle, in which 
he desired them todeclnn their minds freely, the Government having 
understood '* that several inhabitants of the isle did give out divers 
words tending to the dishonour and discredit of the Hononrable 
Company's Government on this isle, saying that above said contraet, 
made between the Governor or Honorable Company and the Povok 
was an unjust and aocursedoontraet.” Certain Engliah landholders 
in Bombay reftiaed to pay what was assessed on them, pretendmg 
that they did not sign the oontiaot. Later on, on the 17th of January 
1676, tho Surat Conneil* wrote to the Company It . were well 
that the English were encouraged to plant, (settle) on tho island which 
would bo more secure if all the land were posseased by them.” 
Unfortunately they have not done so up to now, probably on account 
of the fear rightly entertained by them of the degeneracy of the race 
in the tropics above referred to. 

The 10th article said that ” the little isle Colio reaching from the 
outer point westwardly of the isle to the paecari (jfHhhddi) or parish 
called Polo (ApoUo) will be of great use to the Honourable Company, 
in the good design which they have for the seourity and defence of 
their whole isle, it is hereby agreed that it shall be totally and wholly 
reserved for the use of the said Company, they makihg suoh reasonable 
satisfaction to the person interested theran as hereafter is expressed.” 
The 11th article ran thus: — • . it isagreed the first payment due 
on tho 9th February shall be suspended to the 9th June following 
being the year 1678, which said sum be left in the hands of tlio 
people^ by the Governor and Council, towards purchasing and buying 
out those persoiis who have estates and lan^ in the Colio, whom 
they are obUged to satisfy in thdr respective demands always provided 
that (he people shall pay the quit-rent due the 9th February as was 
formerly seenstomed.” 

Thus it is clear that Oolaba was not ceded along with the 
idand of Bombay to the British Crown, but was purchased 
in. 1874 by the Company, after making reasoimble satisfaction to 
"those persons who have estates and lands in the Colio whom 
they ace obliged to satiofy in thdr respective demands.” Felse- 
Hons, etc., Yol. II., pp. 888 ef $sq„ MotmnU, etc,, Ft. HI., p. 868 
ot seq. 
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It appears from the documents of the time that the Poringnese 
authorities at Bassein did not object to this alienation, probablj 
because the barrenness of the rocky islet had shown them that it 
was not worth keeping any longer after the cession of its neighbour- 
ing island of Bombay to the British. 

The reference to '* the little isle Colio," in Anngier’s convention, 
however, induces me to cast a rapid glance at this portion of the 
topography of the cluster of islands as they were two centuries and 
a quarter ago. I have already described above as briefly as possible 
the divided and almost Polynesian constitution of old Bombay while 
considering its geological features. But it is neoessaiy to enter 
here into details regarding the little isle Colio, in order to illustrate 
the gradual changes that have taken place and brought about the 
consolidation of the island and growth quickening i ts progress. 

Antonio Boearro refers in the year 1634 to Colaba as ' the islet 
called Candil’ (p ilheo quo chamSo Candil) which in Anngier’s 
time had become Colio. As late as 1827 it was called Old Woman’s 
island, as well as Colaba. Cottineau de Kloguen, in November 1827, 
writes: — ‘*J’ai 4t4 me promener aveo le Pbre Augustin k I'He de 
Culaba qui n’est sdparde de celle de Bombay qne dans la marde haute 
et alors on y passe en bateau : e’est sur cette lie qn’on appelle aussi 
I’lle de la vielle femme qu’est la tour d’eau on le fanal k son ex* 
tremit''' meridionale.” Inti, Faaeo da Gama, Vol. III., p. 104. All 
these varied names of the islet are traceable to the designation of 
the aboriginal race of the K61I fishermen whose hamlet it was in 
early times, as it is even now somewhat partially, for it is restricted to 
that part of the island alone whioh faces the harbour. 

The writer in the M, Mueellany, says : — “ At the extremity of 
the southern horn of this Back-bay — for so it is called — and upon 
a natural mound of 143 feet above the level of the sea, stands the 
Light-House .... Commencing southward, there formerly existed 
two distinet islands with which there lay even a land communication 
at the neap tides; the one was Colalm where the barracks, etc., 
now exist and its southern companion Old Woman’$ Jdaad — the 
waters flowed between, and at the springs they looked, as they must 
have been originally, two distinet islands. And whne the Culaba 
Causeway now stands and farther, higher up — for large plots of 
ground have been recovered since these arrangements— the waters of 
the ocean flowed heavily, securely-, and commnideation only cadsted 
by boat. But times improved, and an ingenions head strived a 
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Iwntooik of pocoliu ^seriptioOt to be worked ip o peirtieuiar ttaenpetf 
ond .thie formed the eohateOt nOent of interoonfae between 014 
Woman’s Island and Bombaj. Tet. there they lay Colaba, (Nd 
Woman’s Island* and Bombay, threa distinct islands I Bombay tpo* 
how different at that period)*’ pp..&2 and 60. 

P. Anderson in TheEnglUh in. TTMtem Jiidta, writes t—“ Oolaba 
or Old Woman’s Island, as it was called for long, had beon taken 
possession of peaceably in 1674 after an arrangement, made between 
Gerald Aungier and the Portngnese. For many years It was only 
nsed **to keep the Company's antelopes, and other beasts of ddight** 
None of its hmd was appropriated to indiridnals, as from the first it 
was reserved to be a mflitary cantonment” p. 68. 

Bi 1784 a gnn-powder mill, to work with twenty.fonr pestles either 
by baflUoes or wind, was set about on Old Woman’s Island, secording 
to ftw scheme proposed by Mr. ArobibaM Campbell. Hw powder 
house was completed, but as late aa 1741 it had not been nsed. It 
was made in such a manner that in ease the buffaloes did not answer, 
a contrivance changed it into a windmill. On the 80th of Novem- 
ber 1741 a model was obtained for a new powder mill, and the question 
arose as to whether the powder-house on Old Womsin’s island should be 
nsed or a new house buUt hear the existing powder-house. An in 1742 
Old Woman’s island was out of the way for the work people, and 
had neither fresh water nor store-houses, a site close to the. existing 
powder-house near the old 'Secretariat was chosen. In Janu‘'.ry 1747 
this house on the Old Woman’s island, with the gronnd around it, 
waa sold to Mr. Richard Broughton, the renter of the island, for 
Bs. 600. Tbis island was leased to)Cr. Broughton' on the 6th of July 
1748* on bis application for the renewal of the lease for the term of 
21 years, at R^ 800 a year. He seems to have considerably inu 
proved the island. MateriaU, etc.. Ft. HI., p. 315. 

Subsequent to this the Colaba Uand began to be built over. In 
1786 General Waddington built two houses on the waste gronnd 
of the Honourable Company. In 1790 the Government instituted 
inquiries as to several houses built at Colaba, without any permiation 
or authority whatever, and it was deelared that ” it never was the 
intention of Government that honses of a permanent oonstmotion 
should be built on the island of Colaba, wUeh was a place for 
Cantonment for the troops.” In eonseqnenea of sndi inquiries the 
henses built were elesrified in 1798 as built by usurpation within 
a- ndlitary eantonment, and General Waddiington’s houses ware 
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aeeordingly classified as military quarters. In 1799 the General 
remonstrated and forwarJed to GoTeroment documents in his 
possession for lesvo for building on Old Woman’s Idand. In 1805 
the ground was let out to the General on account of the E. I. Com- 
pany through the Secretary, Mr. F. Warden, and the Collector, Mr. P. 
Le Messurier, on condition of* his paying annually for the term of 
nine years, renewable or not if the Government might deem proper, 
Bs» 21fi^ calculated at 11 reas per square yard, being the usual rate 
of quit and ground rent. It was not in fact a lease, there being no 
consideration forit. It was what the Collector called a grant lease, 
while t&e General always treated it as an estate in fee* The Gteneral 
died in 1814, and the interest in the land passed to his son Henry, 
who died in 1818, and then to his widow, Mra. Waddington. On the 
expiration of the lease, in 1816, Mrs. Waddington continued to hold 
the property on a tenure fro n year to year until her death in 1841* 
His daughter Lilias Diana Waddington having died in 1819 and her 
mother intermarried with O. Thompson, a dispute arose and the 
property came into the possession of the Generars daughter, 
Mrs* Hough* See Sir E. Perry’s Oriental Caee$p p* 489, cl seq. 

Mrs* Hough, widow of Col. B. H. Hough, formerly Military 
Auditor-General, died in Bombay, on the 24th. of June 1878, aged 88. 
She was said to have dined with the Duke of Wellington in Bombay 
in 1803. Like Garcia da Orta’s mango tree, Mrs. Hough’s garden 
at Colaoa had also a mango tree wiiich used to fruit twice yearly, at 
Christmas, as well as in the usual season of mangoes, in May. 
Her property appears to have been sold to the B. B. and C* I. Railway 
Oompany, and a part of the ground utilised for the old Oolaba Station. 

The reference to the paccari Cpdkhddi) or parish called Polo 
requires an explanation^ The name of the present Apollo Bandar is 
derived by some from Polo, which is traced to Pdlwa, which word is 
again,, according to Sir M. Westropp, drawn from P41 (qm’), whiob, 
inter sUs, means a large fighting vessel, by which kind of craft the 
locality was probably frequented. Thus from Pdlwa or Pdlwar the 
bandar now called Apefilo is supposed to take its name. In the memo- 
rial of agrant of land by Government, dated the 6th of December 1748, 
to Ease Matrs, In exebange* for land taken from him aa site for part of 
the Fort walli^ the pdkhidi ^ question is called ** Pallo.” Beport^ ete.. 
Hi siipre, Vol. IV*, p. 43. .Sir J. M. Campbell derivea it from Pflav. 
MateruAe^ etc., Pt. IIL, p* 861* It is true there is a boat oalled 
Pdlva in Java, bot P41av is not in use. Pdlva is said t.o be originally 
89 
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» Sanskrit tern,- and one of the few boat names whidi the Aryan tribes 
hare in common. But neither Pdl nor PiWa seenu to be the origin of 
the Apollo Bandar. Pfl means “ahonse liaard/’*' a hu^ sheet 
stretched out to make a tent,*' and also "a protector/’ but it does not 
iqean •• a large fighting vessel.” Itis the Portuguese Fata, which the 
Mardthas may have used for a kind of-Indian ship, as they are still 
using many such Portuguese words. But that could hot be the origin 
of Apollo, nor does Pdlva seem to correspond to it. The real word in 
the Vemaenlar of the Bombay aborigines is {paUaa fiofitZer). 

PeBee in Mardthi means a cluster of shoots it sprouts,” also 
** an embellishment” ; and bandar means ** a harbour,” and also ** the 
sea shore.” Uow a harbour or the sea shore where there was some- 
thing like “a cluster of shoots” or « an emhellisliment” must he the 
true o^n of tiie present ApoJIo Bandar; but what those features of 
embellishment were, whether connected with the cluster of the masts 
of the fighting boats or some physical pecnlia^ty. of the place 1 must 
leave to the imagination of the reader. Another origin of the name 
is the Mardthi (paddv), which nieans a skith or small light 
boat p. 1 72. 

The state of Bombay after the death of Gerald Anngier, one of 
the greatest governors, this island ever had, was extremely gloomy. 
The last quarter of the 17th century was not only devoid of any 
great achievement, or of sny appreciable progress in manners and 
moral^ but was, on the contrary, a witness to sedition, strife, im- 
morality, nnhealthiness and anarchy at home, and invasion, piracy 
and foreign anqgance abroad. One might have expected that after 
the transfer of ihe island to the Company there would ho a trnee to 
•li the feuds and squabbles with the neighbouring European power, 
tat then was instead a recrudescence of the old hostile feelmga about 
the questions of boundaries and Cnstom dues, etc. 

Thus domestic dissensions checked for many years the progress 
of Bombay. Keigwin, having mutinied and held the island for 
nearly three years, 1683-86, surrendered it at last and sailed home 
with SirT. Grantham in 1686. He had in 1678 made a perilous 
B^t over the blue rocks of the island of St. Helens, compelling the 
Dutch to surrender it to the English, and become its Governor, 
m came, to Bombay in 1674i went home and returned In 1681. 
Then followed that disaffection at the abolition of the Company’s 
taw from excessive thrift which burst into open revolt. 

l&r Thomas Bolt, who in the meantime hadmeceeded Aun^, 
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•sBvmed the pompous title of Gorernor of Bombsjt President of India, 
Persia, Arabia, etc. He amassed a la^e fortune and left Bombay 
on the 19th of January 1682 in the *' Josiah,'^ funning part of the 
fleet in whioh Dr. Fryer returned home. 

In 1684 Sir John Child was made "Captain QenenJ and Admiral 
of- India’* and Sir John Wyborne " Viee>Admiral and Deputy 
Chtremor of Bombay.” His brother Sir Josia Child was chairman 
of the Court of Directors in London. 

The years that preceded and followed the death of Gerald Aungier 
were CHlAmitons to the English in point of mortality. Their chief 
casualties, apart from the troops divided into three companies, accord- 
ing to Orme, comprised first Mr. Gyfford, the Deputy Governor, then 
Mr. Bake, the Surveyor-General of Bombny, Mr. Gray, the Deputy 
President, Henry Ozenden and others. 

Now follows an important phase in the fortunes and development 
of Bombay. Tn 1687 the srat of the Presidency of Western 
India was finally transferred to Bombay, the exact date being the 2nd 
of May 1687. Till then the factory at Surat was from 1617 the chief 
seat of the Company’s Government in Western India, the factory at 
Bentham being a subordinate agency to Surat, and of all their 
possesaions in the East Indies between 1629 and 1685. It was also 
in 1617 that the Dutch had established their fiictories at Surat 
and Broach. 

In 1C67-88 Sir John Wyborne and Mr. Zinzan, who had for some 
time remained in Bombay os Governors, after Sir Thomas Grantham 
sailed home with Keigwin iii 1685, were dismissed the Company’s 
service at Bombay for disputing the authority of Sir John Child, 
whose secret letters they were alleged to have opened. Mr. Zinzan 
died soon after on the 23rd of November 1687. And Sir John Child 
fallowed him on the 4th of February 1690 bequeathing, as a writer says, 
“to posterity a name and an administration whose character will ever 
remain enigmatical.” Sir John Child died at Bombay, but where he 
is interred nobody knows. Sir John Wyborne also lies buried some- 
where in the island of Bombay or itg vicinity. 

The last but one decade of the seventeenth- century was thus noted 
fbr unpleasant deeds and disagreeable events in the internal affairs of 
Bombi^, to which the invasion of the Sidi of Jinjira and the quarrels 
with the Portuguese lent additional distress and alarm. 

The English during the last quarter of the seventeenth century were 
confrantcd with four enemies, vis .—the Moghuls whose empire, though 
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might/ in appunnce, wh already on the rerge of decay; the MaiKthas, 
who, guided by the genius of Sirdji, were destined to lead an almost 
ephemeral or mete;>rie eaistenee ; the Portngnese, whose vitality was 
already on the decline ; and the Malabar pirates, whose liTee from the 
very nature of their filibustering occupation wen estrenely preeariona, 

I need not deseribe here all the stirring inridents of this tronblona 
and scandalous period. They hare alreaay been fully treated not 
only hy Anderson but by many others. 1 shall therefon sraiply 
allnde to those points which have not been referred to elsewhere. 

The weakness of the four enemies of the Bombay settlement led 
the East India Company, under the guidance and advice of Sir 
Josia Child, brother of Sir John Child, the third Governor of 
Bombay after the transfer of the island to the Company, and whose 
family became extinct in 1784, to seek to acquire the political 
status of an independent power in their relations with the neighbouring 
potentates. From 1089 the Company began to consolidate its position 
in India on the basis of a territorial sovereignty. That was indeed a 
memorable year in which, like the 1789 of the Bevolutionary France^ 
a new r^me was initiated in India replacing the mercantile by a 
national polity or as the Company states'* tbat must make os a nation 
in India.'* And Sir Josia Child sealed this salutary masim with 
these significant words " English dominion in India for all time to 
come," not unlike the eonsecrated formula of the copper-plate grants 
of the old Hindu kings " as long as the sun and the moon endure.” 

But unfortunately in this same year the recalcitrant Sidi or Sacd 
of Jinjira began to pillage Bombay up to the very walls of the Castle. 
Jinjira is a petfy State a few miles down the Coast, where there was 
an Abyssinian, or Habshi, as they call them in India, by nameSambal. 
He belonged to a semi-barbarous African race whom the Pmrtuguese 
had early sought with extreme alacrity as the Christian sul^eets of 
Prester John, whom the Italians found only lately too tough to deal 
with, and whom the Mussulman princes of India used to invite .to 
fight their battles by land and sea. When the natives of the 
country were themselves nn warlike it was necessary to import 'anoh 
martial elenwnts. Foreign mercenaries were thus brought into 
India not only from Central Asia and Persia but also from Afriea. 

Samhal held the appointment of admiral to the Gnat Moghul 
and was in eonstant warfare with the Mardthas. In 1672 heanehored 
off Bombay with a fieet and requested the Bombay Government's 
permission to enter the harbour and ravage the districts belonging 
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to SWfji. He alio nrged on them to form a league against Sirlji, 
but the latter yowed that in that case he would iiiyade Bombaj. 
The Sidi finding the dilemma perilons withdrew, not, howerer, 
without burning sererai houses at Masagon. He returned the nest 
jear, when he landed at Sion, soared away the inhabitants, and 
ocenpied their houses. 

In 1677-78 the sneeessor of Sambal, Ali' Karim, returned to 
Bombay ; his ressels were hauled ashore and the large ones moored 
near Masagon, as if Bombay was his own property. Again, in 1680, 
Ali Kasim sailed, with his fleet into the harbour and anchored off 
the Forb But Sambhiji, who had succeeded his father 8ir4ji, — ^the 
latter haring died about the beginning of April 1680, — was -so 
annoyed at the protection afforded by the English to the Sidi that 
he threatened to inrade Bombay. Siriji had taken in 1679 posses- 
sion of Kheneri, one of the twin islands at the mouth of the harbour, 
.which the English coTeted for mere defence, there being no fresh water 
in ib The English, with the assistance of the 8idi, attempted to eject 
the Mardthas when, u said abore, Keigwin distinguished himself. 
As a counter morement Ali Kasim entrenched himself at Kheneri, 
and Sambhdji oonld not dislodge him. Meanwhile the Sidi quietly 
installed himself at Masagon, and, the English not bein^ strong 
enough to drire him out of the island, the Emperor had to issue 
an order to. withdraw his forces, which was done. While this was 
going cn Mr. Bartholomew Harris, who on the death of Sir John 
Child had become Prerident of Surat, was a prisoner in irons in the 
hands of the Nawab of Surat. . Mr. John Yanz had assumed the 
Deputy Oovernorship of Bombay and gone to Surat to obtain the 
Jlrman whieh, says a writer, was " the most derogatory ever reoeired 
at the hands of the Mo^hal ; but painful as this was, it at least 
relieved the inhabitants of Bombay of the presence of the Sidi’s 
people.” MiieeUany, p. 117. The English then wound up this 
aeries of tragic events by seising all the lands and houses of the 
Portuguese at Farel, Mdhim and elsewhere in the island, on the plea 
that they had aided the invasion of the Sidi. 

In the meantime, in confirmation of the orders received in previous 
years, Bombay was made the supreme seat of Government and Snrat 
was reduced to an agenqr entrusted to Mr. Bartholomew Harris. 
Bombay was then for the first time ascertained to be the “ Key 
of India,” and the Court ordered to make it “as strong as art and 
money could make it.” We now, more correctly perhaps, call it the 
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“Gate of ladia." But oboot a qurter of a eentnry ago, a local 
pablioutt Mr. Robert Knight,' had tried to prove that Bi.mbay was the 
eoBtre ofthe globe, whieh is eertainly a great deal better than being the 
••Key’* or the *' Gate" of India. After the invasion of the Sidi, however. 
Sir John Child, duped by the Nawab of Surat on the one hand, and 
plundered by All Kssim on the other, was obliged to oonfeas that 
** Bombay was not that important position which the Company was 
fairly led to aasnme." 

In spite of this gloomy resnlt, on the cessation of the intrslhml 
eomnwtioBO prodnced- hy the movements of the>Sidi, the priqeets 
of building of a wharf and piers were revived, besides a dry dock 
where vessels might be repaired and careened, the estabiishment of 
a Marine Insurance OflSce to underwrite to the extent, of £5,000 
their three deckers at a premium of 5 per cent, upon ordinary 
lisksf and a Post OflSee for receiving and forwarding letters. But 
Mr. Harris, thought it, under existing circumstances, more prudent 
to restrict himself to the due subordination of the garrison and to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Amidst this constant misery there was besides an epidemic of the 
plsgue ragmg in the island in 1686, whieh continued for years through- 
out Western India. 1 have already described at length its ravages at 
Bassein and its neighbourhood at that time. Then the Portuguese 
were embittered against the English, not only by the results of the 
Sufi’s expedition, but also by the seiaore of their lands and houses. 

On referring to the OollecfSo de Tratadot, etc., by J. F. J. Biketf 
Yol. III., p. 160, one can find that the Government which succeeded 
the Viceroy D. Pedro de Almeida wrote to the Prince Regent on 
the 80th of January 1679, that the Governor of the Island of Bombay 
had allowed the officials of his Onstbm House to demand payment 
of duties of Zs. 100 on a Portuguese vessel belonging to the 
Port of Th&iia, loaded at Karanja, on the grounds of that port being 
within the jnrisdicrion of Bombay. Besides many other complaints, 
whieh the Government of Portuguese India thought to be contrary 
to the capitulations, they suggested that the best way to settle all 
disputes would be for tho King of Portugal and the King of England 
each to nominate a representative who should come to some agreement 
and remove all doubts as to the exact terms of the oapitolations^ 

In snother letter the Portuguese Viceroy complained -that the 
English had taken and refused to give np’oevtain lands to which the 
priests laid daim in Bombay, on the pretence that they were not 
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bouad by the capitulation^ haring conquered thoae lands anew. The 
King of Portugal wrote in reply to stop all supplies from reaching 
the English. ** Experience has prored/' wrote D. Pedro II .9 ** on 
rarions occasions^ when they hare been denied supplies they bare 
acted in all ways in a manner beneficial to our State, and the good 
of our rassals.” JMd., pp. 170-171. 

On the 19th of December 1696, the Viceroy, Count of Villa Verde, 
wrote to the King thus : — ** These English, directly they become 
aware that we intend cutting off their anpplies, suggest to the enemies 
that they make seme demonstration against our territorieSi and this 
they generally do at a season before the crops are fit for gathering, 
when the inhabitants and raasals of Baqaim, frighten^ at the idea 
of war, and fearing they may lose their crops, send them to Bombay 
for safer custody and a better sale. Thus the British secure larger 
supplies than they require, and sell the surplus for high prices. 
This is not all ths English do. They supply the enemy (the Arabs) 
with arms and ammunition, to the great danger of the State, which 
could scarcely defend itself against its Asiatic enemies/* 

To the above, the King sent on the 1st of March 1697, the following 
reply Having noted what you write to nie as regards the Eng- 
lish in Bombay having sent the Arabs of Muscat powder, shot, and 
all other necessaries for the equipment of their ships, thus interfer- 
ing with the peace negotiations which they contemplated entering 
into, in consequence of the losses inflicted them by our frigates in 
1698, and that they, the Arabs, had carried the British flag and 
employed British captains in order to avoid seisure, and to be 
enabled to carry contraband goods ; in reply to your question as to 
what action you are to take in such cases, I would say that at any 
time that any of our enemy’s ships are encountered under the 
command of the English captains they should be seized. 1 would, 
however, recommend you to be cautious in these matters, and bear in 
mind the state of the weather and the forces at your disposal.” Pombal 
M 8 S. 439 fol. 48 ; also << The Portuguese in India,” Vol. II., p. 862. 

Before closing the cycle -of the infancy of Bombay under the British 
rule I may mention a remarkable event which is worth recording 
in connection with the Qoveihorship of Gerald Aungier, the founder 
of the prosperity of Bombay. It was the sending of an English embassy 
from this eity to Baygad, the original Bairi, which was then the Royal 
Fort of Sivdji. This place was once known to .early Ejuropeans as the 
Gibraltar of the East, with the impregnable citadel standing on the 
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Ull-topi litnated about forty niles east of Jinjira, and backed by 
the lofty line of the Sahyldrii. 

Sivfji began to enrioh Baygad after the plnnder ofSniatin 1664, 
and haring made it the seat of hie goTemment «u solemnly en> 
throned there ten years later on the 6th of June 1674< The English 
embaisy consisted of Henry Oxenden, brother of Sir George and of 
Christopher Oxenden, two of the early servants of the Bast India 
Company, and Deputy GoTcmor of Bombay in 1670, and of two 
ibetors. They started from Bombay about the end of April of that 
year in a small sailing ship, stayed the night in a Roman Catholic 
Chnreh outside the walls of the Portuguese eity of ChanI, went in 
the afternoon to Upper Chaul and the day fidlowing resumed their 
journey,' arriving at Biygud about the beginning of May. 8iv4ji was 
orowned in June with mnoh splendour, the installation ceremony 
including the unusual function of his weighing against gold. His 
wdf^t amounted to 16,000 pagodas, which snn> wu distribnted 
among the Brdhman priests. As the average weight of a pagoda is 
5$ grains, it may be easy to ealonlate the full weight of this Kapoleon 
of Ihdia, •* short, of good proportions^ smiling whenever he spoke, and 
of a qniek and trinning ^e.” It came to about 8st. or llSlbs. 
The Bngliah ambassadora reniained there the three months of May, June 
and July, and then returned to Bombay, where the local chronicler. 
Dr. John Fryer, was mking notes of what was passing around him 
and refers to the embessy in his Jfew Jeeotutt, eto., at pp, 77.81. 

The mention of Sivtji in eonneetion with Bombay indoeee me to 
attempt here a slight di^ssion, which, it distantly connected 
irith the main subject, oanying os from the field of praetieal annals 
into a region where apeenlation was rife about the origin of this 
"mountain rat,** as Anrangaebe called him. It is not without inte- 
rest, although it amounts to leaving fi>r the moment the speeifio and 
categorical eeideuee of ibets for the vague, abstract and general gossip 
of the times. 

It H known that Siv4Ji died.in his fifty-third year of fever, hronght 
on by the infiammation of his knee-joint, at Biygad, on the 6th of April 
1680. Bnthbbirth-plaee is still donbtflil. Some of his biogiaphers 
say that he wu htum in May 1627 at Stoner, or Sheoner at Jnnar, 
then a petty jagir of his father's, about 40 milu from Pnna, Thu 
he is wid to have bun born in a fert and to have died in*a.fert, an 
appropriate h^inning and ending of a martial ureer. Aerarding to 
Orme, Sivtji wu born at Giagu (Jingi) in the Hadiu Pietidencj, 
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Mnb iplace fanving been fermerlj tlie residence of n race of Maratha 
IciEga whose dommions eatended to the borders of Tanjore.— 
rol. I., p. ISl. 

B«t the aiosC eatraordinary acconnt of Sivij^s birth-plaoe and of 
Ilia parentage is that given by a Portngnese' writer, probably a con- 
temporary of the great Marltba warrior, who informs us that Sirdji 
was born in the Bassein district, in the village of Virdr, once the manor 
of a noUe Portuguese fcmily of the name of* Menezes, who were 
oonneeted with the Counts of Ericeira. This latter family gave one 
eminent Viceroy iatwo diCerent periods to India, from 1717 to 1720, 
end again wiMi the additional title of Marquis of Lonri^al, from 1741 
to 1742, in which year he died and was buried in the Church of Bom 
Jesus in Goa. 

Virir is still a rich viRage. It lies about seven miles north of 
Baasein and thirty-eight north of Bombay. It has a railway station, 
end about (fifty yards south of the station are the remains of a 
Aoman Catholic Churcli, and on a knoll about a mile to the south 
eland the reins of a notable Portuguese tower and fortified mansion, 
^hkli probably belonged to the family of Dorn Maooel /ie Meiiezes. 
Besides the above there were two other forts, one on a rocky bill, a 
little further east, and another about a mile to the north. 

Befeie his oorenathm Siv^t was declared to be a Rujput, being 
invested wRh the sacred thread. He derived his descent from a. family 
of BhoLsIea, who, like the gieat barons of the West, were defying alike 
the soveve%n and the people, and whose principal residence was said 
Co have been Venil or Ellora near Aurangabad. His grandfather, 
Hflpji Bhonsla, had been ennobled by King Bah^der Nisam with the 
title of Rija in 1595, and enriched with the estates orjdgirs of Puna 
end Supa and the charge of' die forts and districts of Sheoner 
end Chikan, while his h^-qnarters were, as said above, at Ellora. 

But the BhonaVes also elaimed descent from a younger branch of 
the royal family of (Tdepur in Rdjpatina, being therefore older than 
the Mabomedan ipvasion of Devagiri in the Dekkan. Hiloji’s father 
was Bilji, who descended from Bhosdji. This man is said to have 
been the first of the family to settle in the Dekkan. Mfilcji’s son 
Shihiyi married dijibai, daughter of Jadbavmo, who also elaimed 
descent from tb Bf^puts of the State of Maiwar in RdjpuUoa, 
whose oapitid was then Cliitoie, Cdepur not being Ibuiided until 
eome time before the death of Akbar by R4na Pertab. According 
to Tod's RnjaMan, these Baaas trace their origin on one side to 
to 
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die Gdilot King! of Maiwar end to the Saaaeidan djnaaty ef Perab 
«n the other. Prinee Gdia, who mled in Vallabhi, the cepitd of hie 
aneeatOTBt had married a daughter of ]fauhir?da, tk Peieitt 
kiiigt who wee a grand-daughter of Bfaarieci the Chriatian Bmp ei o r 
of Oonatandnepla^ and mother of B^a Bapn ; whikanother Bdna had 
married Mdha Ba|iny the eMeat daughter of Teidegird,the laat King 
of the Bt^al houae ^ Saaaan .in Perak. Shrdji in akoaaid to harr 
been eonheeled with the ao-ealled Seaodiaa. a tribe deriving their de^ 
loent flom a prinee of Cbittore, who on hie ezpolaion firom SantoahtM 
erected a tohn on a place of thia namob or aa a badidon aaja where 
hob aftch a hard dtaae* had kilkd a tan or hare. 

Thua Sirdji had in Ida veina not only the Indian bkod ef the 
Bdjputa of llahrar, but olao the Peraiu of the SaaaanideB and the 
European of the Byaantine Emperora of donatantinopk. 

Now cornea another veraion, which makca of Sivi^i an Bnraaian 
pure eonp, or what, in parody of an ethnic deaignation that acema 
to be juat now more in vogue and of bigber catimate in Ihdkb 
oil., Anglo-Indian, may appropriately be called a Lnao-Indiin. 

A Portngneae writer, Cosmeda Guarda, a native of Mormngfto in 
Goa, who wrote a biography of Sivdji and pnUiibed it in Llab^ in 
I780t deacribea Sivi^i'a birthplace and hia parentage aa fbllowa t--^ 
*' The village of Yirdr, near the city of Baaaeia, knda of the PUto- 
tngneae Crown, waa the native country (pairia) «ri StvAji The lord 
of tbia village waa Dorn Manoel do Mcncaeib cud it waa nid (uOo 
faltou qvem diue$ie) that Siv4ji was his aon. Let the tmrii be what 
it may. The Aotis that he waa conridered to be the yonngeatof the 
twelve aona of Shdhaji, Captain of Adil Khdn, wto died of oU age, 
governing .the kingdoma of Madnrd, Tangan and Tinja.” See Ftda • 
Aegoene do Fomoeoe FeUeietimo Sewtgy, doFedim Orientolf etc. Could 
not Virdr near Baaaein have been anggeated by Veml or Elkra near 
Aurangabad 7 Odiera aay that Sivdji waa the aecond aon of Shdhaji. 

Among tile opiniona preceding the Lkenoea of the Holy Offioe for 
the printing and pnblieatiop of tbia intereating book, there k one 
from the above-mentioned Conde da Erierita as follows “ I could 
well be intereated," aaya the Count ** in contradieting that one who 
wu ftitblcM to hia God and to hk King waa not of the ftmily of the 
Meneses, bnt whether he bad thk blood which gave him valour and 
military seienocb as has so often been experienced in Asia, training 
which is not sel^m more powerful than nature could well have per- 
verted otha qualities which were never wanting to the trueMenrsea.'* 
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Siviji is perhaps the only Indian protentate whose genealogy has 
had so many varied sonrees^ vht^in Petsia, Constantinople, Lisbon and 
Udepar. His physiognomy might perhaps have elucidated the point 
and .solved the difioult problem of bis tme descent. But while 
Waring, in his SiHorjf cf Ae Mardtheu, says, that he was dark, the 
English ambassadors horn Bombay considered him to be bir in skin 
for a liardtha. Nevertheless, whether dark or bir> 1m was a very 
clever man, and his education, like that of another royal personage of 
the Yddava raoe^ King Bnkkardya, who,, three hundred years before 
Sivij4 was eonOded to the care of a great Brahman, Midhava Vidy- 
dranya, who helped him to found- the once prosperous kingdom of 
Earndtaka, reigning gloriously in the splendid city of Yijdyandgara, 
was entrusted to another famons Ikdhman preceptor, Ddddji 
Khendadev, whose share in the fonndation- of the Maidtha Empire 
was as csnspicnous, though leas noisy, as that, of several of his able 
ministers and gerwsals. He brought him up as a sealons Hindu, 
giving special instmetions on his death-bed for the growth and pros* 
perity of the new native rale, and infusing into him an. intense national 
entiiiisiasra in order to free the conntiy from the Mahomedan yoke. 

Bnt to ictom to Bombay and its annals. There are several 
doenments relating to this early period which are- worth quoting. 
They give ns an insight into the state of society and its fends, 
the tensioo of feelings and the spirit of animosity that prevailed so 
long at that ealamitons time between two European and Christian 
nations in their neighbonring settlements. Bnt it is impossible to 
give them a full insertion here within the narrow compass of this 
monograph. The method of compression or of literary perspective 
renders the omission here of many of these important ofBeial or 
authentic doonments, illiytrative of that epoch and its events, abso« 
lately necessary, I sImII, howeverruuke room for only three more 
of these documents^ oneof them bangs letter from, the Viceroy, Count 
of Lavradio, in reply to a letter firom the King, dated the 23rd 
of Mateh 1671, requesting by Brat monsoon a detailed statement 
of the values of the estates of private individuals in Bombay. This 
valnation was said to be required for the settlement of the account 
or of the payment of the second million of the dowry of the 
itneen of Great Britain as awarded or settled between the Envoy, 
Robert Soolbwell, and the Marquis of N»a and Marialva. In teply 
the Viceroy wrote that this information wcnld require time to 
ooUsot, and then added:— "The Governor and the Ministers of 
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His Mujeiiy the King of Englend who nre in Bombny, tnr most 
inaolent ; they are so eiorbitont and their deiaands so vexationr 
that the inhabitants have been obliged to leats their ho a s sa and g» 
to Basaein and Thdna } and when they eonplain nnder the eapitnla* 
tiona, they are simply told they must send tbeir eomplanta to the 
King England, as the port is hk. They; are maUng a large and 
opulent mty of the island, and as those who go there are these with 
open consciences our places and towns are being deserted. If your 
Highness does net take steps to remedy theto erik, all the rerenneo 
and eommeree of theso inhabitants will be extinet, and they will be 
reduced to the utmost poverty as is the case now in Cksul.’*' 
SVafados HI., p. 118 ^ also' Report, etc., ut tupro, p. 70. 

Insolent, exorbitant with vexatious demands and open conseiencea 
had once the Portuguese themselves been towards the natives of 
Indk, not 1^ instinct, jierhaps, but by the force of circumstances. So 
now the implacable Ncmesk, aelermtm servant tut peetere mUuur, 
wreaked her rengeanee through the instrumentality of the Engfish, 
just as the North Americana have dene to the Spaniards in our own 
days, vkiting their sins in the manner the Italian peasant with his vivid 
imagination has embodied in the familiar saying t— ta laetimpira, giro, 
ioma adosso a chi la Hra, like an arrow which turns round and strikea 
the one who draws it. That k what the Indian philosophers have 
from time innnemorial called the eternal law of Karma, a law that is 
inrxorable, affecting easily nations as well ns individnals. 

The two remaining documents worth recording here are fow propo* 
sak made bf Gerald Aun^r, Governor of the Island of Bombay and 
President of the East India Company, under date the 29th of 
December 1672, to Lms de Mendofa Furtedo e Albui|ner^e, Count 
of Lavradiok 'Viceroy from the 22od of May 1671 to the SOth of 
October 1677, and a letter from his successor the Vkeroy Dom 
Pedro de Almeida to King Charles II. 

The four proposals of Gerald Aungier are as fellows 

*' 1. On the part ol the Company and the British Nation the 
said Gerald Aungier, Governor of Bombay, etc., undertakes eon- 
acientiously to observe and keep the articles of that happy peace 
whiclr was ratified by the two Crowns in the year 1661, desiring also 
that the said Vieen^ shall on hk part, and on behalf of the King of 
Portugal do the same, and require the subjects at the Crown of 
Portugal to obey the said articles. 

*' 2. Considering the interests of both nations to live in peace 
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and be united in bonde of greater friendahip, that an alliance be made 
between tbemt whereby the aaid Qetald Anngier on the part of the 
Company and the Nation undertakes that the English shait aaust the 
Portngufse in the event of their being at war against the Moghal, 
Sivdji, or any other Princes of India, the Portuguese to do the same 
shoidd the English require any .assistance. 

*' 8. In wder to give the reciprocal friendship more force, it shall 
be permitted to the EngUsh to establish factories in all the cities, towns, 
and Tillages in territoriel belonging to the Portnguese Crown in those 
parts of India and Aria, paying such moderate duties as His Excel* 
lenoy the Viceroy shall deem reasonable, and which commerce shall 
permit, because the British shril prefer to establish themselTcs in 
Portuguese ports rather than in those of the Native States ; it being 
understood, of course, that the Portuguese Nation shall be pennitted 
to trade with the English ports, and pay the same duties as shall be 
prid by the English at Portuguese ports. 

*' 4. That no duties be charged on imports excepting at the pork 
of arrival and landing, and that they be free to all tolls over rivers, 
bridges, etc., and that puuishment be meted out to the Handovis of 
Thina and Karanja for their unbearable insolence, and the exorbitant 
dntieo and taxes which they arbitrarily impose on the subjects of His 
liajesty the King of England, who shall be allowed to pass and repass, 
without hindranoe, the rivers, etc., it being understood that the Portu- 
guese snail rnjoy the same privileges in the Port of Bombay, where 
they shall move fireely and pay no duties or taxes excepting when their 
goods are landed." Trafadot, T. HI., p. 138. Also Beport, etc. 
wt tupra, p. 71, and The Portvgueee in India, voL IL, pp. 858-859. 

These proposals were sent by the Viceroy to the Prince Begent of 
Portugal, advising not to agree to them, while pointing out the 
advantages to the Portuguese Crown and the inhabitants of the north 
of the purchase of the port of Bombay, which, although having only 
a revenue in forot at 7^000 pardaos, would relieve all the northern 
settlements from oppression. 

The second document, wlueh is repeated here in order to preserve the 
chronological order of events, is the reply from the Viceroy Dom Pedro 
de Almrida to a letter from King Charles n., addressed to the Countof 
Saitadio^hisprcdeoeisor. This letter was dated the 10th of March 1677, 
and the reply bears the date of the 11th of November of that year. 

" The Conde de Lavradio^" says the Vicoroy, " whom I have sne- 
oeeded u Viceroy, has handed me the letter your Majesty was pleased 
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to addresB to him, regarding the question of the Mandovis of Rnranjo 
■ad llidna. The Moon give the name of Mandoyie to what we call 
Cnetom Honaet. Karanja waa always the Cuatom Honae of the 
wb^ ferr«>!niM^aiidTlidBa of the part of Kalydna andQbiwandi 
(written, Galliana and Bumdi) terra firma of the Moora, and Bombay 
of the dbtriet where ereiyone pays taxea in the form of the aiident 
foroe of the time of the Mooriah dominion ; and, aa the vaaaala of the 
Prince^ my muter, are not exempt from the payment of dntiea in 
Bombi^, it dou not aeem right that tho fonaala of year Majeaty 
ahouU be mrempt from paying duUu in my Prlno^a dominiona. 
Aa regarda the * paaaea,* we iuue them to the Moon and Nativu 
in the uaual form." Tratadot, T* III., pp. 148 and 148. Alan 
Jfoporf, etc., p. 72; The PartagaeH in Indiat p. 860. 

The Count of Lavradio left India, u said abore, on the 80th of 
October 1877. His enocessor Dom Pedro deAIm^a aniTed in 
India u Viceroy on the 28tb of October 1677, and mn the 27th of 
Jannaiy 1678 nailed in a deetto'help the garrison of Momhasu, 
beveged by the Arabs. He died at Moxambique on the 82nd of 
March of the following year. 

The n«t inmdent in eonnecrion with the history of the last quarter 
of the WTentwnth century in Bombay wu the extreme nnhulthinesa 
of the Island. It was no longer the ** bland of the pleasant life " "a 
Uha da hoa vida” the soldiers of Heitor da SOTrita had found it to 
be. On the contrary, it bad guned the unenTwbb notoriety of being 
** the cemetery of the Europeans," a perfect eharnel^hoau, where 
three years wu said to be the arerage duration of Europran life. 
When the lut of the Sidb, Jakob, had left Bombay, a putileuea 
came in hie rear. Itb said that of SOiT Englishmen who inhabited 
the bland only about rixty were spared ty the sword and pbgue. 
Two early Tbitors, a physicbn and a clergyman, both of them eery 
competent authorities, from their pereonal experience at the bedside 
and the churchyard, have left os some ud descriptions of the unheal- 
thineu of Bombay during that period. Pint, Dr. John Pryer, who 
teUs ns that hb rnettical seiyiou were in constant requisition in 1678, 
not only in Bombay, but also in BasseiB, where Jo8o Mendu sent for 
him to attend hb only danghter, a hantemo gbl, eityaged to marry 
with the Fbrtngneu Admiral of the North. Second, the Chaplain 
the Bew. John Ovington, in 1689, who uys that one of the pba- 
uncest spate in Indb seemsd no more than a parish graveyard, 
where hb urvices were also in constant reqabitioo. 
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The ReT. John Ovington, who sailed from Greveiend on board 
the ** Benjamin” to Snrat on the 11th of April 1689 and wrote hia 
** Voyage to Snrat in the year 1689,” says : — We aniTed in 
Bombay before the beginning of the rains, and bnried of the twenty- 
fimr passengers wbieh we bfooght with ns ashore, twenty before the 
mins here ended, and of onr shipfs company above fifteen.” He then 
adds : — ** As the aneknts gave the ^ithet of Fortunate to some 
islands in the West, beeanse of tbeir delightfnlnesa and health, so the 
modems may, in opposition to them, denominate Bombay the Unfor- 
tnnate one in the East, beeanse of the antipathy it bears to those 
two qoalities.” 

Again, Captain Alexander Hamilton, who spent some time in India 
from 1688 to 1728, writing of this island nn this New Aeeowtt, etc., 
says: — "Bombay, that was one of the pleasantest places in India, 
was brought to be one of the most dismal deserta.” 

Karsten Niebnhr, father of the hiatoriafl, who was in Bombay as 
late as 1764, says in hia Voyage en Arabie, ete., that the English 
died rapidly in Bombay, because they ate pig and beef and dmnk 
the atrong wines of Portugal, and wore tight clothes. 

Thus from the time of Dr. Fryer in 1673, Orington in 1689, 
Hamilton from 1688 to 1728, and Niebnhr in 1764, Bombay had 
acquired an evil reputation, until the Abbt Raynal in his Hietoire 
Philoeojphique dee dewt Jndee in 1778, summed up the prendling 
opinioL that Bombay, for some time before be wrote, had become 
an object of general horror, no man caring to lire in an island so 
nnhe^thy as to ereate a proverb among the English here that " two 
monsoons were the age of a man.” The Abbi Uaynal then adds 
'The country places were then filled with bamb >s and cocoannt trees; 
it was with stinking fish that the trees were • iged and the coasts 
oormpted with infections feyers.” 

But about the beginning of the present century, the good name 
of Bombay was most happily rising again. Captain Basil Hiall, 
who wu here in 1812, in bis Fragmente, etc., published in 1832; 
says : — Of all places in tiie whole range of countries so happily 
called the Bastem world .... there are few which can ctunj^re 
with Bombay.” Elsewhere ho writes t— “1 have only once more to 
repeat^ that he who wishes to see all, which the Eutem world affords^ 
that is ebaracteristie in the dress, langnage, or manners of the Asiatio 
lutioni^ in the shortest time, and at the least expense of money or 
tronble, has only to make a ran to Bombay, and if, on arriving there. 
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he be not gntified fiur b^nd bu expeetatioMb be moat, to oae B 
oomnon phraae, be very hard to pleaae.’* 

Another writer, the Rev. Richard Oobbe, the Chaplinn, whoae 
yeiy rare work ** Awibay Cb«re% .* or true ooootMt of the huiUmg 
mtiflnUktmg the Snglieh Chmreh at Bombay, in the Eoet Jndiee," waa 
pabUshedin 1766^ and a copy ofwhiehlhave before me, in hia 
deaeription of the iaiand eoneideri it to be pleaaant, and althongh 
**the dimate waa comfortably warm before the moneoonat it waaao 
mneh healthier than it ha4 previoualy been thlt with a little qtre and 
oantion onemight liveaa w^ here as In England.” Bnt between the 
aketches of Bombay drawn in eneb lombre colonra by Or. Fryer, 
who aaid— ” In 500, 100 enrvive npt ; of that 100^ one qnarter gets 
no eatate ; of tboae that do, it haa not been recorded above one in ten 
yean haa aeen hia country,” and by the Rcy. John Ovington, who 
wrote, “But the eorrnptioo of the air hu a more virible and imme* 
diate effect upon yonng Engliah infanta, ao that notone of twenty of 
them live to maturity or even btyond their infont daya,” on the one 
hand, and tiie enthnaiastic accoanta of Baail Hall and the Rev. 
Richard Cobbe on the other, we have the aober and temperate 
jndgment of Sir Jamea Maddntodi, who waa in Bombay from 1804 
to 1811. Although he admired the pietureaqne beauty of the iaiand, 
its varied wooded aurface, and ita wide iaiand-atndded bay, atill, like 
Lord Valenria in 1804, he regarded the Bombay climate aa aomewhat 
deptesaing. He writes : — “ Our climate may be endured, but I feel 
that by its constant though silent operation existence is rendered 
less joyous, and even less comfortable. I aee around me no extraordi- 
nary prevalence of disease, bnt I see no vigorona, obeerful health.” 

With regard to the manners and morals of the period, P. Anderson 
in his “ Bngtieh in Weitem India," says ” Immorality and 
diasoluteness were of the deepest dye, and added force to the assaults 
of the unhealthy climate. One who had been aa oye«witnesa sud 
after he had left Bombay, “ 1 cannot without horror mention to 
what a pitch all vicious enormities were grown in this place. Their 
prindples of action, and the consequent evil practices of the Bnglwli, 
forwarded their miseries, and contributed to fill the air with those 
pestilential vapours that seised their mtals, and qieeded thsir hasty 
passage to the other world. Luxury,' immodesty, and a prostituta 
dissolution of manners, found still new matter to work upon.” All 
kinds of vice were in the superlative degree^ and the moat dfifaatabki 
sins were indulged into our almost unlimited extent. 
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Ifor woer inditidaals of the Sutler sex SHCh as could soften the 
liearis and eleTate the mkidB of tifcir Imshands. ^*The Indiau 
market *’ for ladies is now but an historical tradition ; but at the 
close of the seyeRteenth ceatury it was bcfpnning to be a ihct and a 
reality. Women arowedly went there to gain husbands. The article 
when thus imported was ftnishcd in the most appvoyed style ; but as 
sarsges attach mostyalue to beads and looking glasses, so the Factors 
did not look to solid acquirements or even accomplishments in their 
brides. '* A modest garb and mien,” are are assured, ** were all that 
was required, and It a lady could display these, she soon obtained 
the hand of some rich merchant/’ p. 180. 

Elsewhere he writes i—** At Surat and Bombay the grossest immo- 
rality prerailed in both high and low places, although the lires of the 
Presidents uerc irreproachable.” p. 97. 

While this state of things was going on ITature unchained over 
Bombay one of those storms, which ifre not infrequent on this coast. 
It was not one of those big hurricanes which, as I hare said aboye, 
vi^t the island once every century, but a minor phenomenon, of which 
we have had several instances during the coiiree of the last and present 
centuries. ** On the 30th of September 1696 Bombay was visited 
fay a hard gust of wind from the east and south-east with thunder 
lightning and some rain. The rain not proportionate to the want there 
is of it. The atiength of the gust continued not above half-an»hour 
and did no harm,” MateriaU^ etc., Part L, p. 111. 

Many such storms are mentioned in the last and present centuries. 
On the 3rd of November 1783, there was one which is said to have 
been fatal to every ship within its reach. On the same date in 1799, 
fi. M.’s ahip “ Resolution ” with abont 1,0C0 small craft and 400 lives 
were lost in the Bombay Iiarbour. On the Ibth of June 1887, there 
was destructioii of property and shipping in the harbour of the value 
of 9^ lakhs of rupees, and 4G0 native houses were destroyed. On the 
2iid of November 1 854, one thousand human beings and half-a-nlillion’i 
worth of property was supposed to have perished in four hours’ 
•time. ‘ See Bombay Oeograph. Soe^ Trans., ^Vol. XV., p. 78. 

Then there were the pirates, both Natives and Europeans. It is' 
•recorded that the excesses of the European pirates by whom the 
Indian Ocean was at this time infested reached a climax in the 
4robbeiy in 1696 of the Moghal pilgrim ship ‘ Guniway’ and other 
Moghal vessels.” MaUriah^ ui tupra^ p. Ill* . 

And there was, besides, in the town the constant alarm not only of 
41 
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Freneh dcaigni, but also the unlooked-for appennnee of a Danish 
Fleet. Early in 1687 this Fleet appeared off the Thdna Coast and 
caused considerable anxiety in Bombay. On the 24th of March, the 
Bombay Council wrote to the Commander of the Danish ships : — We 
desire you, as you are our fKends by reason of tiie near alliance of the 
two crowns of England and Denmark, that you would not emise ton 
near our island, it being a great hindranee to our trade, our merchants 
being fearful of going to sea whilst you lie so near.’* Ibid,, p. 98. 

The following are some of the chief events at the end of the last 
decade of the seventeenth century in the annals of Bombay. As a 
summary (hey are very meagre, considering the extent and wealth 
of the materials at our dibposal ; but the spaee is unfortunately too 
drcumscribed for more minute details. 

Mr. Harris and the other Factors being released from prison 
on the 4th of April 1690, and the 8idi, alter the property captured by 
the English had been restored and the 6ne paid to the Moghal, having 
withdrawn his army on the 22nd of June, not without setting 6re, 
however, to the Fort of Mazagon, William and Mary were the same 
day proclaimed in Bombay King and Queen of England. 

On the death of Sir John Child in 1690, Mr. Harris succeeded him 
as Governor of Bombay. During his administration oftoial informa- 
tion was received that England had dedared war against France. 
A new charter had been granted to the London East In^ia Com- 
pany (5 William and Mary), dated the 7th of October 1698, and an 
additional charter of the same rdgn on the 11th of November, when 
the Court of Directors were contemplating the annihilation of a lately 
established rival Company, the English East India Company. This 
new Joint Stock Company was formed by London merchants who 
were discontented with the monopoly granted to the old Company. 
Still the old Company had induential supporters, and the servants of 
the two companies bad made India the arena of a derce struggle for 
commercial success. 

In the meantime^ on the death of Mr. Harris, which took place at 
Suimt on the lOtii of .May 1695, Sir John Gayer was nominated 
Governor of Bombay. He arrived a week afterwards, resolved u^n 
rendering Bombay the .entrepdt of English trade In Western 
India. Ss Government was much troubled with the dqtredation of 
Kydd, and other freebooters. The continued piratical captures 
vessels had raised at last the ire 4f the Native Governments who- had 
placed an embargo upon the European factories. The future muters 
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of India had, however, the diplomatic tact to bend themaelveib when 
necessary, to the will of the native potentates in order to gain their 
chief object. ** Snre dominion in India for all time to eome^” as Sir 
Josia Child had said, or as the resolntion of the Company for the 
gnidance of the local Qovernments pnt it That mnst make ns a 
nation in India,** were th{ earrent maxims of the time. All this 
untimely swagger had, nevertheless, such a disheartening effect npOn 
Sir John Gayer that be asked the Court’s permission to resign their 
service in 1699. 

Thus closes thff period of the first thir(y«five years of the British 
mle in Bombay. I shall end it by giving below a list of ali the 
Governors and Deputy Governors of Bombay, up to date, in their 
chronological order as follows i— 

Royal Govbbnobs or Bombay. 

1662. Sir Abraham Shipman. Appointed in ICarch. Hie never 
governed. Died at the island of Angediva. 

1665. Uumfrey or Humphrey Cooke, who Was Secretary to Sir A. 
Shipman, assumed the Government in February. Was aoon dis« 
missed. Escaped to Goa, and there with the assistance of the 
Jesuits erganised a levy for the capture of Bombay. He was pro* 
claimed a traitor in 1668. 

1666. Sir Gervase Lucas. Arrived oh the 6th of November. He 
threw Mr. H. Cooke into prison for extortion and speculation. • Died 
at. Bombay. 

1667- 1668. Captain Henry Garey or Gary officiated from the 
21st of May, and delivered over the island to the Company on the 
23rd of September 1668. He obtained a seat in Council, and after- 
wards was Judge of the Island. 

Company^ Govbbnobs or Bombay. 

1668- 1669. Sir George Oxenden. Assumed the Government on 
the 5th of January 1669. He defended the English factory when 
Surat was pillaged by Sivdji. Died at Surat, where his mausoleum, 
recording t^t he was vir $tmg«inu tpU/ndme, still exists. 

1669. Gerald Aungper. Commenced to govern on the 14th of 
July. Died at Surat on the 30th of June 1677. 

1683. Sir John Child, Bart^ Began on the 19th of January. 
Died at Bombay, on the 9th of February 1690. 

1683. Captain Richard Kagwin. Held the reins of the Govern- 
ment of the island by a mutinous revolt, .with the employment of the 
King’s name from the S7th of December 1688 to the 19th of Novem- 
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Iker 1684^ when Sir John Child’s sttpremeqr w«i ngain nsoogniaiedr 
Keifwin snrrenderedt and sailed to England in 1663, with Sir ThooMs 
Orantham. 

1690. Bartholomew Barris; Began to goeern on the 14tb- 
of Febmary. Died at Surat, on* 10th of May 169S. 

1694. Sir John Gayer; Et, with the rexhed title of General, sne* 
ceeded Mr. Harris in the GhiTernment of Bombay, abont the middle 
of May 1695 and eontiansd to govern nntil the beginuiiig of the next 
centnry. 

CostrAwy’s Dspotv GoTnaMaws or BcmwAT. 

1668. Captain Henry Young. was recalled te Surat, resign- 
iug hU oflfee on the ISih of November 1660. 

1670. Mathe'w Gray. Afterwards second member of the Coimeil 
of Surat. 

1670. Phillip Giftird. Dieot at Bombay, in 1670. 

1676. Henry Oaenden. Died also at ^mbay. * 

1682'. Charfei Ward. Be was seized and confined by Keigwin. 
His daughter and niece of Sir John Child, married to Sir John 
Oayer's son, was with: a Schoolmaster named Cobman the object of a- 
eavse odlibre in Bombay. 

1688. Eleigwin's revolt. 

1084. Charles Zinzan. Afterwards dismissed. 

1686. Sir John Wybum or Wybome. He was also Tice-^dmiral 
aud second in Council. He was dismissed, and died shortly afterwards 
in 1688. 

1689. John Vaux. Be was drowned in the Surat rivef. He had 
formerly been a book-keeper for Sir Josia Child. ‘Woe nominated 
second Judge, the first being Dr. St. John. Tamt was acenscd of 
treason. On the llth of October 1692 the '* Elizabeth,” East India 
man waa captured within fifty leagues of Bombay by a French ffeet. 
Yanz purchased the ” Elisabeth ” from them. 

168^. George Gooke. Died at Bombay. 

1690. George Weldon. Married Sir John Child’s widow. 

1690. Samnel Bnmiston. Died at Bombay in 1704, 

OHAFTEB VI. 

Ten Ljrmn BanisE PnaKW, 

The beginning of the 18th oentnrj witnesied a strange scene 
of diplomatic antagonism far Bombay. On the llth of Jannary 
1700, Sir Nicholas Waite; thePiesideat in Sosat of the rival Eaglisb 
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Company^ landed here and obtained an interview wi4b Sir John 
Gayer. On that occaiion he commaoieated that his appointment as* 
Consul General for the English in the East would require implicit 
obedience to his orders. Sir John Gayer held ont and denied hie 
right to interfere with the Loudon Company's servants. Sir Nicholas 
then went to Surat, where Mr. Stephen Colt, who bad sncceeded 
the President Mr. Annesly. on hie dismiseal. met his claims with the 
same refusal. The determination of the Presidents of the rival 
companies to maintain absolute sway in their respective spheres 
promoted animosffiei and scuffles among their own countrymen to the 
groat scandal and amusement of the news-mongering natives. 

Sir William Norris, who was sent ont by the new company as their 
Ambassador, left Surat on the ^7th of January 1701. attended by a 
suite of 60 Europeans and 800 natives, his intention being to visit the 
Moghal Emperor's camp at Pandla. His presents are said to have been 
fairer and more valuable than those of Sir Thomas Roe. the Am* 
bassador of James I. to the Coart of the Emperor Jehdngir at Agra 
in 1618. but his personal qualifications had not fitted him fer 
ao delicate a mission. He had neither the coolness nor the decision 
necessary to render diplomacy successful* His presence at Surat 
had been the signal for squabbles and mutual infliction of injuries. 
Nor did his departure remove the bone of contention between the 
two rival companies. 

Aurangzebe being a Musulman fsnatic wanted to have the 
opinion of a priest in a matter so absolutely beyoud the knowdedge 
of the Mahomedan priesthood. So he commissioned a Mula. by name 
Sayed Sedula at Surat, to find out which was the real English 
Company. While the Mula was- reflecting on this hard problem 
beyond bis reach. Sir Nicholas Waite was calculating that a present 
of Rs. 10.000 would enable him to gain the Mogbal’s farour. In 
the meantime Sir John Gayer and Mr. Colt were made prisoners 
at Surat, and not released until the 28th of February 1701. 

Amidst these dramatic events there arose in the following year 
another disaster from Nature. One of* those small storms which 
seldom fail to visit Bombay made its appearance here on the SOth of 
November 1702. The Bombay Government then issued the follow- 
ing orders to Lieut. Shaw : — ** All the Right Honourable Company’s 
mango and such like trees blown down in the late hurricane, you are 
to take under your oare preserving for the Company’s use such part 
of them as may be fit for timber. The rest we would have you sell 
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to the ehanam mekers et the best rate you can, it being good wood 
for their use." Materiah, etc., Pt. p. 139. 

It is by taking care of small things that the great things natarally 
tske ears of themselTes. And the practice of this wholesome precept has 
certainly enabled the Gorernment of Bombay to promote the growth 
and prosperity of this city. About a fortnight later the following 
order was issued : — *' Sell what you can of the Bight Honourable 
Company's palmerrs that wen blown down ; also of the jack trees that 
an not fit for plank, but such as an, preserre for that use." Ibid, 

The records for the year 1702, contain also notices of two incidents 
of some interest — the improrement of the fort at Mdbim in June, 
and the celebration of the accession of Queen Anne, on the 4th 
of November 1702. This' event was proclaimed in the morning at 
Ifdhim, by the militia and all the garrison soldien being under 
arms^ and all the eminent merchaats and inhabitants of the -Cassaby 
(Kasbd) assembled. After the proclamation was read, three hussaees 
(hurrahs)^ were given, the militia firing three volleys followed by 
the discharge of many great gnns as th^ conveniently conld. In 
the evening they performed the usual solemnity for the day by 
making a bonfire. Ibid, 

Now took place one <rf the most remarksble events in the history 
of British India— >the happy union of the two rival Companies. Notice 
of this union was issued in London on the 1st of January 1702, but 
did not reach Surat until December 1702. In spite of the advantages 
thus secured aff-iirs were not prosperous, and life in Bombay did not 
seem to have been by any means agreeable. In the beginning of the 
year 1706, Sir Nioholas Waite writes to the Court, thus “ We are 
only eight covenant servants including the Council and but two that 
write, besides two raw youths taken ashore out of ships, and most of 
ns often sick in this unhealthful, depopulated and ruined island." On 
the 18th of April of the same year, he continues "We are seven on 
the island and some of (is greatly indisposed, and but six commission 
ofiicers two of which often sick, and under forty English sentinels, 
a particular true state of Bombay.” Agiun on the 9th of May, he 
writes ” It is morally impossible without an overruling Providence 
to continue longer from going under ground if we have not a laige 
assistance.” And onthe28rd January 1707, he adds:—" My con- 
tinued indisposition and want of assistance in this nnveryhealthfnl 
island has been laid before the managers and your Court. Yet 1 
esteem myself bound in gratitude and I will briefiy inform what material 
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ooonn till I leave this place or the world.” Ibid., pp. 142-48. He was 
evidently aufforing from the epleen; The epithet “ unverjhealthfal” 
applied to the island is not quite clear. It might have Imn a term 
used to ezprees the extreme wretchedness of the climate. 

One of the reasons for this unfortnnate condition of Bombay is said 
to have been the mere formal union of the Companies since 1702, 
Though hidden from outward view, discord and rivalry continued fresh 
and aetive between the two Companies from the private interests 
of thmr servants being for several years opposed. Though formal 
amalgamation tofuk place in 1702, under an Indenture tri-partite 
between the Queen Auneand the amalgamating associations, opposing 
interests were not welded together until the year 1708, when on 
the 29th of September the two companies became in- fact “The 
United Company of merchants of England trading to the East Indies,” 
upon the basis of the Charter of 1693, when it was renewed a 
second time for twenty-one years. Bnt the East India Company 
was not organised in England for the Political Government of Bntish 
possessions in India till the year 1711, and five years later important 
privileges were granted by the Moghal Emperor and eighty-three tons 
of merchandise purchased. 

Previous to this, while Sir John Gayer and Mr. Annesley were at 
Snrat under the Navab's espionage, the island was again threatened by 
the Sidi and the Marithas. Besides, the hurricane had destroyed 
not only the growing crop of grain on land, but had also wrecked a large 
portion of the local marine, while the pestilence overran Bombay 
and reduced its population. At the date of the transfer of the 
island from the King to the Company in 1668, the population was esti- 
mated at ten thousand sonla ” tiie ont-casts of all sects.” Dr. Fryer 
estimated it at the time he visited Bombay in 1678, at 60,000 souls 
“ most of them fugitives and vagabonds.” Now and a little later 
it had been reduced to nearly one-fourth of the above. A letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Richard Cobbe, the first clergyman appointed to 
Bombay, to the Bishop of London, dated the 5th of October 1715, 
reckons the number of the inhabitants of the island, inolnding the 
English, only 16,000. 

Independently of the embarrassed state of the aflfhira in 1 700 to 
1708, ^ere was the prospect of a civil war in the Moghal Empire on 
the death of Aurangzebe in 1707 which exposed the Europeans to 
constant alarms, and on this account Bombay was constantly menaced 
with invasion by the Sidi and the Marithas. 
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On the death of Aurangsebe, again, after a reign of upwards of SO 
years, commenced those internal tronbles which gradually broke up the 
great Hoghal Empire, eventually falling into rapid decay. Most of the 
provinoee. such u Ondb, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, the Carnatic^ Hydra- 
bad, which wu soon to be usurped by Nisaai-ul-Mulk, Aset Khan, in 
1717, the Pai^db, Bdjputdna and Bohilound had now become virtually 
independent. And this disturbed and dissolving state of India led the 
way not only for the conquests of the Honourable East India Company, 
hut was also followed by the invasion of Nadir Shdb in 1789, when 
Bdji Rdo^ the second Mardtha Peishwa, at the k;»ad of the whole 
power of the Oeckan, marched to the relief of Behll, to be in his 
tarn overthrown by Ahmad Shih Duraai, on the memorable plains 
of Panipat in 1761. 

This was, indeed, a fine opportunity with splendid prospects fer a 
young, powerful and energetic nation to step in amidst this tharivari 
of the undisdplined and decrepit potentates of India and realise the 
dream of Sir Jcsia Child— “ the foundation of a large, well grounded, 
sure dominion in India for all time to come.” And opportunities, 
like sueeessb only come to those who know how to wait. 

But war being waged at the time in Europe, the Company was 
prevented from obtaining the assistance they had desired to be sent 
to the East both to estirpate those daring marauders of the Indian 
seas— the Muscat Arabs— and to inaintain more efficiently the 
fortifications of the Bombay garrison by the increased supply of 
European troops. 

Before proceeding with the narraitive, it would perhaps be oonduoive 
to the better elucidation of the events now crowding in great abun- 
dance and complexity, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Co cast a retrospective glance at the main features of Bombay and 
its ritnation in the arena of international politics of the time. We 
have already seen above how King Charles II. by letters patent, dated 
the 87th of March 1668, had transferred the island to the London East 
India Company in perpetuity, “with all the rights, profits, and terri- 
tories thereof in as full a manner as the King himself possessed them, 
by virtue of the treaty with the King of Portugal by which the island 
was ceded to bis Majesty, to be held by the Company of the King, 
in free and common soccage, ns of the Manor of the East Oreenwioh, 
on payment of the annual rent of iBlO in gold on the 80th of 
E^tember in each year." It was then said that the sole reason for 
tins transfer was that the revenues of the island were not equal to 
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the eipense incurred in retaining it, but we know now that there 
trere other reasons of a political and commeroial character which hare 
already been mentioned above. 

We have also remarked how, on the s&btti of September 1668, the 
island was delivered to the Company's servants, and exertions were 
made to put it in a state of defence and to encourage settlers ; for 
it wras then literally a barren rock, presenting no encouragement 
to agriculture, although Its commercial and maritime advantages were 
great. But in 1673 the island from almost a desert had been made 
the centre of the Company's trade, protected by strong fortifications, 
having upwards of 100 pieces of csnnon mounted and a sufiBcient 
garrison. In 1678 the Company, finding the charges of the 
establishment too heavy, had adopted an economical system of 
reducing the salaries and lowering the rank of their military officers 
which occasioned not only much discontent but also, on the 27th of 
December 1683, a revolt which threatened serious consequences to the 
Company's affairs. Captain Richard Keigwin, who commanded the 
garrison and was the third member of the Council, seized the deputy 
Governor and tome members of the Council, assembled the troops and 
militia, and annulled the authority of the Company by. proclamation, 
declaring the island to be under the King's protection. The inhabi- 
tants were required to take the oaths of allegiance to the King, and 
in a short time the whole of the garrison, militia and the inhabitants 
renounced their obedience to the Company. And it was not til] the 
10th of November 1684 that vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham 
arrived from Surat and demanded a conference with Captain Keigwin, 
the result being that he delivered up the Fort to him, the island 
being formally surrendered on the 19th of November, when he sailed, 
as said above, to England, 

Fifteen years before this, in 1668, the Company bad published a 
statement of their trade, and speaking of Bombay, said : — ** that, by 
means of their Isle of Bombay, they had brought thither the principal 
part of the trade of Surat, where from 4,000 families, computed when 
the Company took possession of it, they are since increased to 50,000 
families, idl subject to the Company’s laws ; that the Company had 
made a most successful war with the Mogul, and brought him to 
reasonable terms, confirmed by that Prince's own phirmaund {firman^ 
and secured by a strong garrison at Bombay, which being one of the 
best ports in India, and lying so near Surat, the great emporium of the 
Indian trade to Arabia, Persia, Bussorah, and the Bod Sea, if the 
42 
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English trade had not been brought thither to load home, and not 
at the river of Snrat as formerly, it wonld not have been near so 
beneficial.” See W. Milbnm's Oriental Comtneree, etc., Lond. 1818, 
vol. I., p. 178. 

Bat this bright aspect of Bombay was soon followed by a disordered 
state of the old Oompany'e affairs, the crimes and delingnencies of 
their Factors, and the intemperate nee which their Presidents and 
Govemoih made of their anthority, to which may be added the arrival 
on the 16th of November 1699 ofitwo fresh disturbers of the Factory’s 
peace in Surat, Hessrs. Meuse and Brooke, who announced themselves 
as Factors of the new Company. But the materials relating to these 
events are so vast that I need but summarise or abridge as much 
as possible all the debuls which will be found scattered in Anderson’s 
Snglieh in Western India and other more recent works. 

At lost Sir Nicholas Waite, who had formerly been the London 
Company’s Agent at Bentham, made his appearaCce on the ship 
’’Montagne.” 

He proceeded by land from Snrat to Bassein, where he embarked 
in a native craft for Bombay, landing here on the 11th of January 
1700. But Sir John Gayer refused to recognise him, so he left soon for 
StHut again. Then he returned and landed once more on the island 
in November 1704, and finding that Mr. Bumiston had died, appoint- 
ed Mr. William Aislabie the Deputy Governor of Bombay. Towards 
the end of the year, Bombay was threatened with the prospect of 
mother attack ftom the Moghal. Great alarm was created in 
Bombay when the inhabitants heard that a Mussulman force Was 
laying siege to Singhar, which was only five marches distant. The 
Mar^tbas were almost os much feared as the Moghals. Although 
Sivdji was dead, yet the terror of his name purvived. Kanoji Angrid 
was harrassing the English with his ships, and was described as 
another Siv4ji or Mardtha pirate. To these enemies were now Added 
the Arab oorsairs from Muscat, causing great annoyance to the inha- 
bitants of Bombay. 

Sir N. Waite found Bombay to be a "beggarly, mined, but ftrtile 
island.” Still the tobacco form was yielding 17,000 zerafins more 
than at the time of the transfer of the islmd, and the arrack fiirm 
yielded 5,000 zerafins. " But in 1707 both the tobaoeo and arrack 
flirms fell in value, and as no one wouULtake them at a fair prioe 
agents were employed instead of contraetors.” Sir N. Waite 
collected all the moveable property and monies of the Conipmy, and 
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deposited them in the Castle. He had written in 1704 to the Court 
on the necessity of having a wall around the town, for the better 
security of its inhabitants and to defend the harbour against the petty 
pirates. On Sir N. Waite being recalled^ Mr. Aiskbie was appointed 
Oovemor of Bombay. He happily succeeded in pacifying the bitter 
fends and feelings of the two contending parties, whom his pre- 
decessor had attempted ib unite in vain. 

Excepting the island of Bombay, which was then the only British 
possession in Western Ibdia, all the rest, at the end of the first decade 
of the 18th cer mry, was but mere factories, which were, however, 
strongly built houses. This state of things continued for nearly forty 
years afterwards, when it was arranged that there should be three 
Presidencies in India, etr. : — at Calcutta Madras and Bombay. A 
Governor and a Council were appointed for Bombay, the Council 
consiating of the officers in command of the troops and of the aeveral 
chiefa of the factoriea subordinate to this Presidency. 

Thus with the union of the two rival Companies during the first 
decade of the 18th century closes the remarkable period that was 
ushered in by animosity, faction and assaults of varioua enemies, and 
begins the era of true growth and progress of Bombay. The follow- 
ing is the list of the Governors and Deputy Governors of Bombay 
from the time Sir John Gayer was confined in 1704. Sir Nichoks 
Waite assumed charge of office in November 1704 and made it 
over Is Mr. William Aialabie, who, on the death of Mr. Samuel 
Burniston, bad been appointed Deputy Governor from 1704-1708. 
He assumed charge of office in September 1708 and made it 
over iu to the Deputy Governor, Mr. Stephen Strott, who 
officiated as Governor until the arrival of Mr. Charles Boone ia 
1716, when a new epoch dawned for the prosperity of Bombay. 
Under Gayer, Waite end Aislabie — that is, from 1694 to 1716 
Bombay Governors held the title of General. 

In the meantime two new European commerciid rivals appeared 
on the scene, an association of Scotchmen and a Company of the 
Ost^nders ; but these interlopers, as they were called, from 1 717 to 
1720, were soon disposed of. According to a contempprary writer, 
the Bev. Bichard Oobbe, the popuktion of Bombay was then 16,000, 
for the support of which the ground produced only rice, few vege- 
tables, and the fruit , and juice of palm-trees. But provisions were 
easily imported from Surat, much arrack was oonanmed, and wine of 
Shiras was a great luxury. Still diseases occasionally became epidemic, 
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ivhich was attribotcd to exhalations from the putrid fish or fcoof. with 
which the lands were manured. 

The distinjgruishing topographical features of Bombay were then the 
same as they are at present — the same deep capacious harbour with 
its narrow channel, but safe for well-trained pilots, and the same 
false harbour of Back-Bay, whose semi-circular shape suggests a com- 
parison with the Bay of Naples, although*One of the old Gorernors 
of Bombay, Sir John Malcom, used to say that in natural beauty 
the* Bay of Naples and its ricinity were n^t so striking as either 
Corfu or Bombay. 

But a still more remarkable similarity in shape than the one noted 
between Bombay and Naples has been observed between the two 
countries. The parallelisgn between India and Italy is, indeed, very 
striking. The Himalayas are repeated in the Alps as the Indus and 
th^ Ganges in the Rhone and the Po ; Karachi being analogous to 
Ctenoa, as Calcutta is to Venice, Dehli to Milan and Bombay of Naples; 
while Ceylon resembles Sicily;. and the Laccadive and Maidive Islands 
are but the mountain peaks of submerged islands corresponding to 
Corsica and Sardinia. 

What is stiU more remarkable is the allusion found in the RimAyana 
and the £neid to the Straits that separate the two peninsulas from 
their respective southern islands. The references to the Scylla and 
Oharybdis by Virgil and to the Bdma’s bridge by Yalmiki are two 
parallel passages in the Sanskrit and Latin epics which appear to 
suggest another curious analogy in the domain of poetry. 

And if we pass from the peninsulas and islands of Italy and India 
on to the main features of the coast lines of Asia and Europe, a 
similar coincidence although on a smailler scale has also been remarked. 

The peninsula of Arabia is repeated in the Iberian peninsula ; Asia 
Minor and Persia in France ; India in Italy ; Burma, Siam, Assam, 
and the Eastern Archipelago in Turkey, Greece and the Grecian 
Archipelago ; the Chinese Empire in Russia ; and Japan in the 
British Isles, the Flowery Islands being symmetrically placed at the 
East of the Euro-Asian Continent just as Great Britain and Ireland 
at the Weat. A striking parallelism has also been noted in the 
character of these opposite nations of the old world — the Persians, 
for instance, are said to be the French of the East, while the Japanese 
are called the British of Asia, and so on m far as the apparent 
resemblances go. 

But to return to Bombay. The &lse harbour of Back Bay offered 
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for a long time a tempting line to inexperienced mariners. There 
were then the same Eastern hills and other general outlines of scenery 
as are deacribed by modern trayellers, who are struck by the appearance 
of the island when approached from the sea. But all the rest has 
changed within the present century. 

During the period we are considering there was no Prongs-light- 
house nor the low barracks of Colaba and its villaSy with struggling 
specimens of the cocoanut palms. Neither the eyrie seated dwellings 
of Malabar and Cambalk Hilts ; nor the spire of St. Andrew's Kirk ; 
neither the BteepleMf. St. John's Church at Colaba and of St. Thomas’s 
Cathedral in the fort ; nor the Unirersity Tower were then risible. 
But there were the same flat plains, the large tracts of land, below 
the level of high-water mark, slightly relieved by low and narrow 
ridges of the trappean rook. 

• These ridges ran from the old Santa Crus village, near the 
Hancock bridge and Versey or Nowroji Hill with the Mazagon Mount 
eastwards. The range of Tardeo and Malabar Hills ran westwards, 
and then a parallel yet independent line rose gently from the Love- 
grove Hermitage northwards. Of these two unequal ranges, running 
nearly parallel at the distance of about three miles from each 
other, the western was little more than five miles long, and the 
eastern, exclusive of Colaba, might exceed eight in length. The rest 
was - a plain about three miles across and four long. The whole area 
of the irland was about sixteen square miles. It was composed of 
irregular patches of whinstone rock, the two larger ranges running 
parallel at a distance of nearly three miles apart. The soil was a 
marine foAiation, sandy and unarable, its chief productions being 
eocoanuts and rice. But of the geological formation of the island 
full details will be given hereafter when treating of the ** Immersed 
Forest of Bombay,” in the Appendix. 

The Fort stood then as now on the south-eastern extremity of the 
island, on a narrow neck of land formed by Back Bay on the western 
side, and by the harbour on the eastern, nearly six miles distant 
from &e VarK shrines at the north-western end of the island. A 
cocoanut wood covered the Esplanade and tLe Fort down to the 
channel between Bombay and Colaba. At that time Mihim was the 
principal town, and the few houses in the Fort were interspersed 
among the coeoanut palms, with the exception of those bnilt at the 
Dungari Hill, adjoiniDg the harbour^ which were. occupied by fisher- 
men. 
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Again, about the time we are considering, there waa the indented 
line extending from where the Lunatic Asylum now is at Colaha to 
the verge of the eatnary which breaks in between Mdhim and Bandora. 
The cocoanut plantations not only stretched along the shore, as some 
of them do even now although sparsely, from Back Bay to llehd- 
laksinf, bnt covered a great part of the present native town, besides 
the Esplanade and the Fort. Between haahilakfimi . end Yarlf the 
sea swept beneath the Sin or Sion causeway into Bombay harbour 
M the east of the island, drowning the land which has since been 
reclaimed by the construction of the solid cahseway bnilt by Goremor 
Duncan in 1805 and the railway embankment between Bion and 
KurU on the soath*castam extremity of the island of Sdlsette. 

Between the famous Moslem hermitage on the southern extremity 
of Love Grove Hill and the pinnacled Hindu temple of Mahdiakfmi 
the sea poured in through the wide breach of land' across what are 
now called Byculla Flats. Then across what is called Bellasis Road, 
and thence to Grant Road, the sea invaded nearly the whole of 
Khrtvadi, its waters sweeping through Dnnean Road onwards throngh 
the Bhendi .Bexar, to the spot where a slight elevation occurs upon 
the road, in the vicinity of the great metal market of the Presidency, 
and where a heavy eariiage's roll announces the hollow beneath,'* at 
the site near where the temple of Mumbadevi now stands, and is known 
as Payadhoni or ** feet washing place.” It was so called because at 
this identical spot a small stream of salt water was left by thn reced- 
ing tide where, on entering Bombay, travellers and cattle washed 
their feet. The stream was supplied throughout the year, lazily in 
the fair season, but rapidly and strongly during the aonth-west 
monsoon. Times have altered the face of the island mnch since then. 
There were at first five bridges from the building of the temporaiy 
dyke, and then substantial dwellings were gradually raised. Sacred 
fanes of the Brdhmans and Jains, mosques and fire temples sprang 
up aronnd, since the ’ permenent construction of the solid vellard 
(firom the Portuguese oallodo "a hedge" or ''fence”) in the time 
of Governor Hornby, 1771-1784^ closed the main breach of the sea, 
from Mahdiaktmi to Love Grove,' operating a great ohange not only 
in the appearance of the island by rescuing the Flats from bring 
fiooded with salt water. Bnt at the same time it oonverted the 
lowlands, whieh. Dr. Fryer once described as *' 40,000 seres of good 
land, gelding nothing rise bnt samphire^” into pestilential mardies. 
Still the nsnw of that spot as Payadhoni identifies an old enstom. 
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Words are often formnlas as well as historical documents of indis- 
putable authenticity. Judicium accepit in verha. 

ThnSp before the main breach was closed, all the ground from 
Masjicl Bandar to the foot of the old BelTedere, now occupied by the 
Bandarwada water reservoir, was swept by the sea running far inward. 
It submerged the land up the foot of the Nowroji Hill, and within 
a few yards of the Umarkadi Jail. There it formed a capacious 
creek resorted to by native craft. And the traditional time and 
oircnmstances are still preserred in the name of Umar Khddi^ which, 
according to some, means a mountain creek, and according to others 
who derive it from Umbar ElMi, means the 8gtree creek. 

Then the sea rolled by the ancient village of Santa Crus, which is 
now an obsolete term, and made its way to a few yards of the site of 
the house which was once possessed by a decayed descendant of a 
family called the Navab of Masagon. There its course was arrested. 
Close by, on thu other side, .the progress of another stream from the 
harbour was also stayed, otherwise Masagon would have been even 
now an island, as it was at the time of U. JoSo de Castro when he 
granted it, in 1548, to Antonio Pessoa. Upon the southern eatremity 
of that identical site stood one of the six small forts of the island of 
Bombay. These forts were Masagon, Bewri, Sion, Mdbim, Varif and 
Rira. It was mounted by half a dosen pieces of cannon. In 1689 the 
Masagon fort was seised and held for nearly a year by Yacub Khan, 
tbs Sidi of Jinjira, for his master, the Emperor Aurangzebe. In 1773 
the fort contained but two soldjers. It was subsequently allowed to 
crumble, and upon its foundation was raised a dwelling-house, which 
still exists ; and within the precincts of its garden, as it is still called, 
was once shown the honeycombed ordnance of the old English fortalic^ 
as one of the English chrgniclers writes, evidently a corruption of the 
Portuguese /ortoZ^sa, a fortress.” 

Where Kdmatipura is now, there was then suiSeient depth of 
water tor the passage of boats. In fact, during one part of every 
daj^, only a group of islets was ip be seen. For Bombay was in short 
nothing more originally than a group of small islands, with numerous 
breakwaters, producing rank vegetation, dry at one time, and at 
another time overflowed by the sea. Further north-eastward, from 
the Chinch Bandar to Matunga the sea swept onward, invading 
every accessible rood of earth up to Sion, and right across thence 
to the mined fort of VarU. But time and energy of man have 
now even here effected considerable improvements. Once only a 
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narrow footpatb^ a bridle road^ condacted tbe tniTeller from MAbiflf 
to Sion, But now there is a maccadamiied TOkd lieAding from 
St. Micbael’a Ohiircb, close to tbe estuary, and one oian drive a vehicle 
straight to Sion. Fifty years ago there was a fine culvert,' the arbhca 
of which eatending a long way permitted the easy ontfiow and rfflow 
of tbe tide, and helped to deposit in the pans formed for their recep-< 
tion extensive layers of salt, for which Bombay had then become 
famous in India. 

Out towards Varlf. almost within the sight of the fort^ the tiie 
broke and swept across, disuniting the land tracts from the Breach 
Candy to Matunga, and swamping the plain, excepting occasional lintm 
of raised earth intended and employed for passengers to the Fort; ai 
the natives from the outlying districts still name Bombay, and from 
lldhim to Bbendi Basar as welt as from Matunga to Love Grove. 

Only one road then crossed over the Esplanade from the Apollo 
Bandar, and through the native town into the cbwnitry, adorned' by 
some European villas, *'few. and far between but All altraetft^e 
enough” atBycuIla, and then across the open country to the western 
entry into the grounds of Government House at Farel, and onwards 
thence through another plain into the Mihim woods. This long 
and serpentine road and other main streets branching off from it are 
about a century old. Bellasis Bond was then **a small straggling, 
uneven and silting pathway,” got up by General BellasiB of the 
artillery, to suit his convenience, as he lived in the proximity of 
Mahdlaksmf. The author of the Monthly MiseeUany^ phbliiihed iii 
1860, says : — ** There is a greater desire, as it is a happy idea, for 
European residents to become landholders now, than there was a 
quarter of a century ago. Three times beyond that period, people 
preferred their own tenements ; and then came the mania of visiting 
home and accumulating means for a more expensive conntiy. wBere 
they could be less agreeably spent and with le8S.coni^rt,*^ p, 

I have thus briefly given the chief physical obarsctcrisiics of thii 
group of islets and rocks oonstitnting tbe island of Pombay 'aji it was 
at tbe period we are studying, abont two centuries ago, Ik is but a 
bird’s-eye view of the trapesoid figure of Bombay, whose whole area 
is, as said above, abont sixteen square miles^ with its shorteir side of 
six miles running parallel to the mainland. 

From the old Light House at Colaba, built upon a natufal iponn^, 
on which was raised an old Portngusse watch-tower, as the kraditiqii 
says, of 148 feet above- the level of the sea, at the extremity of the 
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MMithern. bom of the oreBcentsdwped Back Bay to ito northern horn, 
MHlnhar Point, the ^es enjoy n.ieene of ezqninte beauty. Malabar 
BiU, whieh iB about , a hundred and eighty feet in alUtude^ itB point 
at, the: atcamity of the bill to the aonth being oeenpied by the 
Goremnient Honae, faced the open aea; while at the northern 
tfUrendty are aitnated the pretty Hill land Fort of Yarlf. The line 
which is parallel to the narbour and mainland has the Lightbonae 
and an old bnriaI>groand at Colaba for ita aouthern, and the Bira Fort 
Ibr ita northern limit. 

The ao-called B^nsnlla Flats were once what Dr. FTyer deseribed 
as 40,000. acicB of goodly land submerged, the rest of the island 
being tm the most part a barren rook, the only arable portion pro* 
dueing the nsehil eocoarnut palma whidi covered it all, especially the 
Esplanade and Mihim. Bnt since the anrfaee of the oeenpied 
ground was raised, it has been fairly wooded, tolerably drained, and 
eztensirely bnilt orer. But while some part of the area is on a lerel 
with high-water mark, the other is below it at fnll spring-tides, fonn> 
ing an unwholesome swamp, and being generally flooded during the 
rainy season. The island baa been eztended>by the reclamation of 
thS foreshores, and it is now,” says Mr. Maclean, in his Ouide to 
Bombay, '* not inaptly compared to a saucer or shallow rocky basin 
filled with sand, and protected against the encroachments of the sea 
by hills and embankments.” 

Tnmmg at last southwards, it is well-known that at the time of 
the Portnguese, M4him was the oa^dbd or prinrapal town of this 
septenary cluster of idets, and Bombay had only a Fort or Govern- 
ment Houft, with the Great House of the ** Senbora da Ilha” or 
the Lady of the Island on it. But the Government House wan 
then slightly fortified, being defended by only four guns, and sur- 
rounded by one of the^most beautiful gardens. Humfrey Cooke 
commenced to fortity the place as soon as it came into the hands of 
the Britidi in 1666, bnt Captain Alesander Hamilton, who spent his 
time in the East Indies from 1688 to 1723, says in his New Ateovnt, 
ety., that, ” In building the fort where it is, Mr. Cooke shewed his 
want of akin in architecture. It is bnilt on a point of rock that 
jnts into ■ the sea, where are no springs of ftvsh water, and it stands 
within 800 paces of a hill called Dungaree, that overlooka it, and an 
enemy might much incommode it foom that hill, as we found by 
ozperiepee in Aqno 1689, when the Mogul sent an army on Bombay. 
Had it ^n bnilt abont 800 paces more to the southward, on a more 
48 
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Mote point of rooks, otlled Mentlbsni’i point, it bod been, 
better on sereml eeconnte. First it.hed been mnoh neecer the«04d 
for protecting the shipping there, it had been ibrthpr off Dbngftntt 
HOI, it ironid hare had a spring of pretty good water, whickoerT^ 
the Hospital that was afterwards built there,- and the shipping -had 
been better seenied tiiat lay in the. little bay between Hie p<^ 

- where the flirt now stands and Menttam’s pmot;*' 

The Fort stood indeed on a low gronnd, while- the Dnngatee HiH. 
adjoining the harbour, where the 8t. 6e6rge*a Hospital isaowaitqalsi^ 
overlooking both the harboor and the Fort, was Hie hamlet'^ , tks 
Koll fishermen. There was then on it not only a ooUcistiea. df 
fiahermen’s bnts, but also some dwellingplaeeaof the toddjHhkwerp 
employed in the «oeoa>notgroTea on the plain below, CowiSi' gipsed 
On the eastern part of the present Esplanade, and there eAre..«{i^ 
few good hodaes escept hnts beyond the present Port. 

For nearly -fifty years after the oeenpation of t^e island-. W fihn 
British, Bombay appears to have been left a great deal'toAtaelMliff 
individuals were permitted to oeenpy what land -they. pIsMedl 
any system or regnlation for the security orthe.^bIie.fev<«ue|'jB 
apite of Mr. Aungier’s convention of 1678 with the people of Bombay, 
In 1707, the greater part of the -Fort had become private propvrly^ 
bnt between that year and 1759 it became again, by pnrcbaaes-aott 
eaohanges, the property of the Company, which 'sabaeqnantjy ..tnmi^ 
ferred a part -of it to private persons. 

One is, perhaps, apt to regard the bniidings in tho Fe^.-as'iif.fO||||fi 
antiquity, but, with the exception of the Castle ahd Hie 4 ] < a) Bodt y ^ , 
everything else is comparatively modem. In Mr. 'Warden'»'-ilme,-iii.: 
1814k there were men living who recollected hsving teim a grmt paA 
of the Fort overgrown with the -cocoaKpalms. plantationa* 

' When die fortifications were first erected, very little Inad-boydnd' 
what was absolutely indispensable was cleared of the cocoa-nut trccsi' 
leaving the spaoe within the body of the Fort and without its -watt 
.up to the very glacia a coeoacrat grove. ' But-firom time to timw Blt- 
Esplanade waa gradnally cleared of trees to 600 yarda from ti||rffB>$^ 
only huts beiiig tolerated until the close of 1808. A^:^'ft^w|lf 
year the great fire happening in the Fort compelled die Otynpeny Ha 
extend the Eqilanade to 800 yards. By this tima-dwre 'wais ^litidlt 
vacant gronnd remaining, aa houses had been bnilt both'throsghqtif 
the coeoa-unt woods oontignona to the Eapiiuaade' aad-at tho Dungwi 
"dge. 
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The Fort wu then neavlj n mile, long from the Apollo Chte to thnt 
of the Banfr, and about a quarter of a mile broad in Ae widret part 
'from the Bandar, or Cuatom-Houee acroaa a large open spaee called 
the Green, now oeenpied bj a garden, which wee nearly in iite centra 
of thdiralla between the Apollo and Baair gates. Then were abb two 
Marine gates with commodious wharfs and cranes built out from each 
of them, with a landing place at the dock-head for passengers only. 
Between the two marine gates was the Castle, a regular quadrangle^ 
bnik of strong hard stones. In one of the bastions was a large Irak 
or reeenroir ftir* water. The fortifications were well constructed, 
Being encompassed by a b.oad and deep ditch-, which could be fiooded 
at 'plehsniw. The dockyard was large, and well contrlred; having 
naval stores of all kinds in warehouses, with a large quantity of 
timber for building ships. There wan .a dry dqek with three dirisioBS^ 
and' a rope walk, where cables and all sorts of cordage, both of hemp 
and cotri were mannfretnred. Bombay became in course of time a 
Ihmous. naval arsenal, where five merchant ships were built of consi- 
derable burthen, from 600 to 1,800 tons, bendes frigates for the royal 
navy. The docks were the Contpany’s property, the King’s ships 
paying a high monthly rent for repairs. Then there were tte 
barracks and the arsenal, but not of any architectural pretensions. 

Mendham or Mendip’s point, so named after the first individual 
buried there, was the southern ezlremity of Bombay where there was 
the firH English Cemetery, just on the site where the Sailors* Home 
how stands, as proved by the bones found there while digging for 
ifr foundation. On building the Fort wall on that side, the Mendham’s 
point eeasM to be a burial-ground. Hamilton says : — “Mr. Aungier 
advised the Company to enclose the town from Dungaree to 
Mendham’s point . . . bnt his proposals were rejected, and that 
necessary piece of work was reserved for Mr. Boone.” Mendham’s 
end was joined to Golaba in 1838. The writer in the M. Miacdhmjf 
adds In 1888, the Velard or causeway now joining Bombay and 
Colaba was built, and tins led to a commercial speculation in recovering 
a certwn portion of ground for buUding faotorisi^ wharfii, and the 
greatCT facihty of mereantile operations — this scheme has since proved 
a miserable failnre ; .hut property in Colaba at -one time worthless 
now rosonome five ^ndred per cent, in valne, land was purchased 
whesever proenrablet and houses raised in every possible locality, 
and' at this moment (1860) Colaba possss ae f some three hundr^ 
dwelling-honses, mdependent of the military eantonmenti, and hoiars 
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in Upper and Lower Oolaba (aa (he iihnd ie now sectioned), with a 
ProteetanUUhurch in coui'ee of erection (the fovndation*atoae of 
tirhich was laid by Sir G. Clerk, Governor of Bombay, on the 4th of 
December, 1847, consecrated on the 7th of January, 1858, by Biehop 
Harding), and a Roman Catholic Church and Chapd. At the north* 
eastern extremity of the island is a large hamlet occupied by the 
descendants of the aborigines— Enlis by bame— who are fishers by 
ocenpatioB,” p. 69. He (ben mentions d>e English Cemetery at 
Colaba, which place he describes as “ formerly two-distiuct islands, 
the smaller of which lying in the immediate vicinity of Bombay was 
called Old Woman’s Island, and with which it was necessaiy in 
by-gone years to have intercourse during the high tides by water 
oonveyance.” The cemetery, with partitions for Protntants snd 
Catholics, was about a hundred yards from the old Light-house. 

In Dr. Fryer’s time Colaba was, as we have seen above, of no 
other profit than to keep the Company’s antelopes and other beasts 
of delight. Parsons, a century later, writes : — “ On this island are 
two large barracks for the military t sometimes a eamp is formed 
here : it has good grass, not many trees, and a few houses, but 
ndther town nor village : it lies so very open to the sea all round as 
to be deemed a very healthy place, whither people after recovering 
from illness frequently move for a change of air.” Hence there 
were built the Military and Farsi Sanitaria. Tbe Ligbt-house 
was in existence in 1775. It is said that in 1830 there wore not 
fifty private dwellings upon the island, and robberies were of no 
uncommon occurrence. There are now three Christian temples 
and one Pars! agiari at Colaba, besides the private one a« the Farsi 
Sanitarium. 

The Roman OathoUo Church dedicated to St. Joseph was conse- 
crated on the 27tb of January 1828, by t!ie Bishop of Antiphije, 
Monsignor Fietro d’ Alcantara. Its first incumbent was the Abb6 
Oottinean de Kloguen, who in his diary, Sunday, the 11th of 
November 1827, refers to Colaba, thus : — "J’ai 4td me promener avto 
le Pbre Augustin b 1’ He de Cnlaba qni n’est separd de celle de 
Bombay que dans lamarbe haute et alors on y passe en bateau: 
c^est BUT cette lie, que 1* on appelle aussi I’lle de la yielle femme, 
qu’est la tour d’ eau on le fanal b son extremitd meridionale ; e’est 
lb aussi qn’est la nouvelle 4glise que I’on vent me donner a desservir, 
et que j’aurais bien voulu voir ; mais comma il dtait trop tard, nous 
pe Bommes allds que jnsqu’b uu petit hospice qu’on habits uq 
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Iteligieox de Bt. Angnitin de Go** ct qui y desaert nn ontoire pour 
les Portngui de Gulabe.'’ Inst. Vasco do Oama, Vol. IlL, p. 104. 

Tbii hoepice and a little chapel attached to it were bnilt bj the 
Angnstinian Honke of the convent of N. 8. da Gra;a in Ooa, on a 
piece of ground pnrchaeed by their order. It was a rest home for 
the missionaries proceeding to Bengal, Madras and Daman, On the 
15th of November 1822, it was resolved that the building should be 
supported by the coffers of the missions of the convents, colleges, 
and hospices of Goa, Paman and Meliapnr. On the extinction of 
the religions orders in Portuguese India in the year 1835, the 
building was transferred to the Portuguese Government. The 
Governor, Count of Torres Novas, improved the building to serre as a 
lodging for the use of thb Portuguese officers on their way to or from 
Portugal to India. In 1874, the Government ordered the sale of 
both the hospice and the chapel, bnt fortunately the sale did not 
take place. It is now the residence of the Bishop of Daman 
whenever he comes to stay in Bombay. The Chapel is dedicated 
to St. Frands Xavier, and is filial to the Church of N. S. da Gloria 
of Maiagon. There is a children's school attached to it, 

Bnt to return firom this excursion through the island to the 
Government of Bombay, Mr. William Aislabie, who had assumed 
oharge of office from Sir N. Waite in September 1708, made it 
over to Mr. Stephen Strutt in 1716, and soon left India. With 
Mr. Aislabie ceased the title of General, first used by Sir John Child, 
when he moved firom Surat on the find of May 1687 to Bombay, his 
head-quarters, and where he died on the 4th of February 1690. 
During the first nineteen years, from 1668 to 1687, before the 
transfer of the government to this island, when the Governors 
of Bombay used to spend almost the whole of their time in Surat, 
of whose factory they were Presidents, Bombay was administered 
by an officer styled Deputy Governor. In spite of the change, and 
after the transference of the Company’s power to Bombay in 
1687, the title continued to be borne by the second Member of 
Council, the. last Deputy Governor being Mr. Stephen Strutt^ 
when it fell into disuse. Mr. Strutt officiated in 1716, and, like 
modem > Governors who visit provinces or distriets, he left on the 
24th of October 1716 on a visit to the factories of Carwar, Tellicherry, 
Calient and Anjenjo. With three asristants he embarked, under a 
salute of thirteen guns, on board the ** Catherine,” and commenced a 
voyage which was in those days attended with connderable peril and 
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AdventoK. Ho noted, when sailing ont of the harbour, the appearuee 
of the Keneri (Kh4nderi) island; the Tenedos of Bombay, which 
had been strongly fortified by Angria and Was corered with honseO. 
This island, whieh lies doe south of Bombay and is just discernible 
from the deeks of the ships in the harbour, is nearly of « ehenlar 
form, with a small creek on the north-east side, where boats lie^ 
for its only landing place. It is about two miles in oireum- 
ferenee^ 13 nriles distant from the mainland and 14 from Bombay, 
surrounded by a wall irregularly divided by towers, bnt without 
embrasures or the appearanoe of oannon mounted. It was then 
covered with houses and was populous. Tt is now uninhabited, 
excepting by the staff attached to the Light-home built in 1867. This 
island was first describe^by D. Jo&o de Castro in his Rotmt% etc., 
pp. 67-58. 

On his return voyage^ Mr. Strutt went to Ooa, where the 
Yieeroy, Yasco Fernandes Cesar de Meneses, ** was mighty courteous^ 
and expressed a mighty desire of a good correspondence with the 
English." On the 28th of January 1716 (1717 f) “the ‘Catherine* 
anchored safely in the harbour of Bombay, and the Oommissioner’a 
exeiling Toyage of three months happily terminated." Th* Bomh* 
Qutrr, JBev., Yol. HI., p. 66. 

In polities as in social relations there are phases of cordiality 
which are inexplicable save by human caprice. The two rival 
European nations on the coast of Western India were now suddenly 
seised wit a fit of friendship as displayed by the visit of Mr. Stephen 
Strutt to the Viceroy of Goa. Those were, the last days of their 
sojourn in India. Mr. Strutt embarked soon aflM for England, and 
Yaaoo de Meneses left for Lisbon on tbe 13th of January 1717. 
This meeting of international courtesy was of good presage, however, 
because they explained themselves and unde.stood eaeh other. ■ 2but 
eomjprendrd e^ett toutpiU'dotmer. 

Mr. Strutt was succeeded by the Governor, Mr. Charles Boone, 
who was one of die most enlightened Governors Bombay ever had. 
"During the administration of Mr. Boone, there was," says the writer 
of the M. Miteellany, " ‘some regard paid to the Governnient in its 
poUdeal character— for we find a pordon of the fort-walls on the 
southern wing raised; the Faltaa, or ‘ApoUo’ Gate, oempleied, 
whieh a slab in the key of tbe arch acknowledges; the completion 
of several buildings ; the extension of the old dockyard ; and the 
establishment of the Marine. Beyond the mere eontihnsnee of snoh 
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jpnjectf, Uiet 0 is. nolhing to disturb the uinul oQdal roioti^j^tqe 
i^ibiiiistnUon hore, until the. elang of. .war in the G|<vnt1i nn.4 in 
Bfi^ rbnMd tiie yarions English Presidahdes to a senaeoftlmir 
sitnotion in Hindusthan, jknd.Vd to the prasanoe of Admiiral VfatMHs’o 
East Indies.’ “p. 185. . . . 

. .^o OTants of t^ scantily chronicled period, ttom' 1720 to 1756 , tt 
uiwn.Lord CliTe’B loyal 'ooadjutor. Admiral Watson,. fonght in the 
Qngli und atao captured on the 18th of April. 1755 the stronghold 
of the pirate, Tdlaji Angria,. the celebrsted Vyiyadurg, ‘ the fort of 
yictoij,’ acting in concert with the feishwa’s ships and troiqw^were 
the .most important factors in Indian politics, moulding the deatiny 
of this country to higher purposes. This long cycle of yean, so foil 
of inddenta.of the meet tiirilling intereat (o the history of Indi^, 
running from one great epoch to another, from the onion of the two 
comjianies in- 1708 to the French war in 1744, is, howererr not devoid 
of importance to the annals of Boinbay, although it is 'made np 
nuunly of odioial-doonments of mere routine. The fact of. a new in- 
digenous power rising on thehqrison of this country, to ooqsplieate 
still farther , the already divided and decaying condition of tbe.various 
principalities, of Western India, is more than sufficient to' rivet 
one's attention on tiiat memorable period. Bdidji Vidivanith, a 
CShitpdvan Brdhman of Shrivardbdn near Binkot, was now rising 
tOL .be the leading adviser of the SiUra branch of the Mardthas, and 
increasing daily his power by the formal withdrawal of the Moghab 
fimm the Eonkan in 1720, and by the settlement of the duputes 
between the Sdtdra. and Kolhdpur branches of the house of Sivdji 
in 1780; .f^ee Grant Duff's Witt, of the Maharattat, p. 200 et teq. • 

But unfortonately for the -historian, interested more in devdop- 
ments'than in episodes, in the laiw or deeper causes of events rrtber 
than in .mere lesthetios or engaging personalities, the materials of thb 
period consist mostly of petty wars, revolutions, conquests and 
pblitioal straggles. Years repose and silent prosperity, of acquisi- 
tion' of smenoe^ of barning or literary progress, and of the gradnal 
shaping of the social conditions of the people appear to have Wa 
then.not only rare but absolutely of less consequence both to the 
ruhn and to their subjeeb. 

To the writers of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
years of evolution and growth of English dominion in Indio, of a 
meicantUe company transforming itself gradually into a great power 
M if driven by casual oircumstahces. to the.eonquest of %n empire, 
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bamn of any philosophic interest. The scenes of the strange 
drama that was being enacted before their eyes, of charsoteristic 
arroganee and calculating aggressiveness without any imaginative 
sympathy, and of violence with little oonsideration for the feelings 
of others, were nevertheless inll of vigorous vitality that serve the 
eanss of morslity and lead eventnally to the reign of freedom, of 
order and of jostiee. All these events weri fruitful in lessons of the 
deepest interest. They were^ moreover, the ontcome of well*known 
eanses, or phenomena regulated by fixed and-natural laws in the true 
sequence of efibets. 

"OKarles BoonCt” says the above^noted writer in the 1£. Mit- 
nMuijf, “ will ever be remembered for his philanthropic exertions 
toward the building of. the first stone church here, as well as 
establishing a public school for the ofispring of the poorer Europeans, 
and personally contributing a large sum in furtherance of his wishes. 
He was also a patron of merit ; and of his pursuits, some idea may 
be formed' when in his time in India-he engaged a native artist to 
make drawings of the Bnddhistieal temples in Salsette. Of the several 
others who follow him in fifteen yearsb there are trivial and at best 
vague tales— niileas permitted to rouse archives— few of whidi still 
exisb nwy perished in a conflagration which occurred at Surat in 
the opening of this century and regardlem of the mischief wrought 
by white ants.” Ibid., p. 68. 

Governor Boone had drawings made of the figures in the caves of 
Elephants, see Arehadogia, Yol. VII., p. 886, which he sent to 
England, and is said to have written a descriptive account of this 
anment temple. He loved classical and antiquarian studieu, and two 
Latin inscriptions were placed by him, one over the Apollo Gate of 
the Port and the other on the bell in the St. Thomas's Cathedral. 
The former ran thus: — "H. O. I. Hon. Carflo Boone Arm. Insnlm 
Bombaise, etc. Gnbematore Illnstrissimo. Jun. Ult. Anno Domini 
MDCCXVI.” The latter or that on the bell was as follows “ Laus 
Deo. In nsnm Eccles. Angli. Bomb., Anno Domi. 1719. Sine 
charitate fbeti snmus velut am sonans.” See Sombatf Qituirttrly 
B/nitw, Yol. IIL, 1866, p. 86. These are, excepting a few old ^ray 
^tapbs in some Roman Catholic ehnrehes, the only Latin inscriptions 
known in Bombay. The inscription ovn the gateway, placed there 
at the fimslting of the town wall on the 1st of June 1716, was removed 
in 1866. 

lfr« Oharlei Boon* not only completed the town wall, u the slab 
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in the key of the arch of the Apollo Gate once acknowledged, but 
also erected several buildings and extended the old docks, as well 
as the establishment of the Marine. 

About this period a taste for antiquarian studies began to be die* 
played, in Bombay for the first time, from the commencement of the 
British rule. The first two gentlemen,, whose names have been handed 
down to posterity as thosclsf the early explorers, were the harbingers 
of that general dawn of knowledge'which would not rest satisfied until 
more ample means were adopted in order to preserve from decay and 
vandalism the Bombay monuments and other antiquities in its neigh- 
bourhood. One was Captain Pyke, then commanding an East-India-w 
man, and afterwards Governor of St. Helena. He was the first among 
the British to explore the Elephants Caves in 1712. A visit to the 
Elephants island was as dangerous thenasayisit to the Morocco ooast 
is now. Like the Biffian pirates, the cruisers of Kanoji Angria 
were ready to pounce upon and kidnap any of tht Europeans who might 
come within their reach. Pyke and his party, as they approached 
the island, took for their landmark the figure of an elephant wrought 
in stone, with a small tiger .upon its back. A little further up the- 
narrow valley between the two long hills was what they called 
** Alexander’s Horse.” Both these statues have now disappeared 
from the island, the shapeless fragments of the elephant alone being 
preserved in the Victoria Botanical Gardens at Byculla. The stone 
elephant was 18 feet 2 inches in length and about 7 feet 4 inches 
high, its head and trunk and neck dropped off in September 
1814. 

Tho smi.ll animal on his back was believed by Pyke to be also 
an elephant, but it was in reality a tiger. It was said, moreover, to 
hare been existing there in its primitive grandeur, as late as the 
time Anquetil du Ferro*i paid it a visit in 1760; but Grose, ten 
years before him, or in 1750, had fancied it to be a young elephant 
** appearing to have been all of the same stone, but it has long been 
taken down.” Carsten Niebuhr, in 1764, thought that it bore somo 
object on its back, but time has rendered it quite unrecognisable.” 
As for the stone horse, it is mentioned by Fryer in 1673, and also in 
1689 by Ovington, who describes it as ” lively, with such a colour 
and carriage, and shape finished with that exactness, that many have 
rather fancied it, at a distance, a living animal, than only a bare 
reprosontation.” A Voyage to Sural, etc,, p. 158. Captain llaniiltoii, 
however, thought it to be ” not so pruportiouablo and well-shaped as 
44 
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the elephaat." New Account, etc., p. 241. It dieeppcared erentaiilly 
between the yeen 1712 end 1769. 

Oaptein Pyke and hie oompanione speculated on the origin of the 
eares end tWr aenlptnres, deciding against the daims of Alesander 
the Great, but leaning to the opinion of Linschoten that they were 
the work of Chinese merchants. Probably they got this strange 
idee of Alcsandcf's claims to be the boilder of the eaves from 
Gaepan Balbi who, in his Fiaggioddf India Orienttdc, published at 
Yeiuoe in 1690, said that Alexander buiU the eaves to mark the 
termiawe of his conquests. As for the Chines* merobants, John 
Hnyg^en van Linseboten wrote of them (I quote him from the old 
English translation of 1598) thus " It is thought that the Chinos 
(which arc veric ingenious workmen) did make it, when they used to 
traffiqnc in the Conutrie of India.” Van LiiuNshoten, who arrived in 
Qoa on the 2lat of September 1583 and left that city on the 20th of 
January 1689 for Cochin, whence be sailed to Lisbon, arriving there 
on the 2nd of January 1692, aud remaining more than two years on 
the island of Teroeira, does not appear, from the context of his 
account, to have ever visited the Elephants caves at all. He simply 
copied the statement from Garcia da Orta, who had seen them in 
1684 and described in hia Coloqm’os published at Goa in 1663. 

Captain ^ke made sketches of the figures, which were afterwards 
engraved and published in Europe. They have, perhaps, the only 
merit of having inspired Goethe to write some beautiful verses^ in 
which the Elephanta temple is' thus alluded to 

** Nehme ale Kienend cum Bxempel 
Die Elephenten and Fratsenr-Tempel I" 

The other scholar was Richard Bonrehier, referred to by Anquetil 
do Perron in his ** Diaeonrs pr4liminaire k Zend-Avesta.” Richard 
Bonrehier, who was Governor of Bombay, brving been appointed while 
in India from 1750 to 1760, after serving twenty-three years, is said to 
have died insolvent. About the year 1756, he somehow offended I.ord 
Olive when the latter was in Bombay, and this quarrel gave rise to an 
angry oorrespondence, referred to by the chroniclers oi the time. 

During this period on Englishman was seised by the MalnliM ' 
pirates near Ootarra, whilst he was sailing in a Portuguese vessel to 
Damin. Thqr demanded a ransom which Bonrehier, in conformity 
with a principle then generally adopted by the British Government in 
India, refused to give, as such a payment would only lead to more 
Bcisures. The result was that the unhappy prisoner was bound to a 
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tree and lanced to death. Some time prerioua to this tragic event, 
Bonrchier having obtained a firmdn from Aurangsebe, through the 
intervention of his interpreter, an Englishman by name 8wan,beeame 
engaged in private trade in defianee.of Sir John Ohild’a strict orden 
to the oontraiyi which act of disobedience eventnallj led to his dis- 
missal. Bat he obtained service in the new Oompany soon after. 

Richard Bonrchier wasdhe drat European in India to devote his 
attention to the literszy monuments of the Parsis. In 1718 he 
procured the Vendidad jiade, which his sent in 1728 to Europe. 
There it remained,^ a long time an enigma, none (rf the Oriental 
scholars of the day being able to decipher its characters. And it is 
said that it was the casual inspection of this manuscript that first 
stimnlated the sed of Du Perron to ent^r into his Zoroastrian 
researches. Bonrchier must have been oripnally a Hngnenot, who» 
like Qerdd Aungier, brother of Lord Anngier, oonld trace his lineage 
to old French blood. In fact, in those days most of the prominent 
men in.Bidia belonged to noble families. 

The Bombay authorities were engaged about this time in discuss^ 
ing five great topics of the day— the everlasting question of the 
land tenons of the island i the trid of Rima ELdmdti ; -war with the 
Angria; the erection and opening of the St. Thomas's Cathedrd ; and 
lastly die interminable quarrels with the Fortugnese, involving this 
time an dtercation about the patronage and the jnrisdietion of the 
Roman,,Cathdilc churebes . on the island. This last subject, which 
in the end gsve rise to a religious feud, lasting for about a century 
and a hdf, between the Roman Congregation of the Propaganda Fido 
and the Postuguese Royal privilege of the Padroado, or the patronage 
of the Catholic Missions in the East, surpasses in dramatio interest 
any of the numerous religious disputes which have been raging for 
years in the world. BiihJt is too vast a subject to enter into for the 
narrow dimensions of this work. I shdl, however, refer hereafter to 
the most sdient points of this acrimonious question, as far os it 
illnstrates the ecclesiastical phase of the Roman Catholic section of 
the inhabitants of Bombay in the domdn of history. • 

According to Bruce's riands the uncultivated lands of the island 
had been divided amongst " a number of blade soldiers," on condition 
of their oultivating them, giving half the produce to Qovernment. 
These men had been engaged for mQUary operations during the war, 
and it was thought that it would be imprudent to dismiss them. 
All Europeans who were in the service of the native States were 
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rpcalled to Bombay, in order that the force of acclimatued Enropeana 
might be strengthened here, beeanse *' one seasoned man was worth two 
fresh ones.” In 1718, the Oompany resigned their feudal claims npon 
the landholders for military serriee, on condition that a tax should be 
imposed upon all who resided within the town-walls, a measure that 
B said to hsTe changed the oonstitntion of the island, the military 
services of the tenants being oommnted by a quit-rent. 

The inhabitants of Bombay, however, found that the quit-rent was 
so onerous that they petitioned the Government to be relieved, and 
many evaded it by building houses without the waMs. The year 1720 
may be assumed to be the epoch when the population of Bombay 
began to out-grow the limits of the Fort. While in 1715 the popula- 
tion was, according to Cobbe, only 16,000, in 1744 it had grown to 
70,000. The eastern portion of the native town was in the mean- 
time built over, although it was only after the great fire of 1803 in 
the Fort that the city began to increase at so rapid a pace, that the 
Flats began also to be extensively built over. To make this growth 
clear 1 (shall append below the synopsis of the population at the end 
of certain periods. According to contemporary writers, from the 
year 1666 to the present, the p<^ulation of Bombay has been gradually 
increasing, with slight fluctuations, ns follows : — 

1661 10,000 inhabitants. 

1664 15,000 „ 

1673 (Fryer) 60,000 „ ^ 

1718 (Cobbo) 16,000 „ 

1744 (Niebuhr) 70,000. On the estimate of one who had been 

20 years in Bombay the number of the inhabitants had dotlblc«l at tho 
end of that peijod. The difference was probably due to the large 
iniinx of people during the busy seasons. 

1764 (Niebuhr) 140,000. But according* to Hiat. Aeeoun/, p. 6, 
the population in this year was only 60,000. 

1780 (^Matmala, etc.. Part III., p. 525). Bombay 100,000, M4him 
13,726. 

Thus the population of Bombay had increased mom than tenfold 
in a eentury. 

1812 (Hall) 235,000. Fixed, 165,000 ; migratory, .50,000 ; famine 
increase, 20,000. 

1814 (Warden) 180,000. 

18.50 (Lagrange) 229,000. 

1836 ( do. ) 238i000. 
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1872 (CentiM) 644.405. 

1881 ( do. ) 778.196. 

1891 ( do. ) 821.764. 

With rognd to the disputes unent the lend tenures of Bombsy. the 
Court at last directed that the rente should be reduced by one-half, 
extending this rate of abatement to the holders of all tenures within 
the distance of a cannon-shot of town walla. In 1731, an additional 
quit-rent was imposed on all grounds. In 1768 again, a tax at the 
rate of two shillings in the pound was paid on the estates in Bombay. 
Mr. Warden, in the aboTe quoted Trmu* Qeo. Soc. Bombay, writes 
'* The English inhabitants were to pay six, and the native eleven reas a 
square yard ; there are inhabitants now living (in 1814) who recollect 
the space on which the Government house is built, and the whole 
range where the rope walk stood including the premises belonging to 
Mr. Forbes, and, in fact, the best part of the Fort as plantations of 
cocoa-nuts ; which it became the policy of the Government to acquire 
and to remove. The Fazendars’ property, therefore, by exchanges 
became the Company’s, and has been again transferred to individuals ; 
bnt, in those exchanges, the property lost whatever value may in- 
trinsically attach to the term Fasendar,” p. 61. The average value 
of one square yard of ground within the Fort was then assumed by 
Captain Thomas Dickinson to be fifteen rupees. 

He drew the best map of Bombay, which was printed in London 
in 1843, representing the city in 1812-1816, when the population 
was 243,000. It bears Major Jervis’ signature at the foot, with the 
picture of a tortoise and the motto Paulatim, a far more suitable and 
modest device for Bombay than the bombastic Urhoprima in Indis. 

After the great fire in 1803, the demand for ground within the 
Fort grew considerably, and tbe price rose in consequence. The 
average price before tha^- disaster was eight, ten, and twelve rupees per 
square yard. 

A subject of the keenest local interest in Bombay, during the third 
decade of the eighteenth century, was the judicial trial of lUma K4m4 ti 
for treason. It caused great excitement^ because Bima held a 
responsible command, and had for long enjoyed the confidence of 
the Government. He did not belong to tbe caste of K4m4tis, as his 
name appears to indicate^ bnt was a Shenvi Brdhman of the same 
family of wHich there are now some prominent and influential branches 
living in Goa, called Camota and Camotim. 

The Government delivered a copy of the indictment containing 
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MTBii connts in English, t igetber with their tranBletione in Porta- 
guese to lUme, and required him to prepare to answer to the (diorge 
on the 17th of March 1720. 

The trial, which lofted for some day*! can, to avoid prolixity, bo 
shortened by summing it np thus: — that on the 27th of March, 
Oorindji, Rima’s clerk, in order to wrench oat the secret, was sab- 
jected by Oovemor Boone to the barberoas practice of screwing irons 
upon his thumbs until under the smart of them the truth was 
squeeied out of him. Bomb. Quart. Boo., voL III., p. 60. Hamilton 
(ifMS Jeeouuit vol. I., p. 21) describes Mr. Boone no ** a gentleman 
tA u much honour and good sense os ever set in the GoTemor*e 
chair." The rdt« of the Inquisitor, which he played so well on this 
occasion, has-been attributed by some to his antiquarian knowledge, 
as if he were a Venetian Doge. But imitative proolivities aside, 
archeology has nerer yet been known to inspire one. to be guilty of 
such atrocious practices. His studies of the Spanish Inquisition 
mighty perhaps^ have led him to act the port of a Don Joan de 
Torqnemada in Bombay. 

The result of the trial was that the unfortunate Rdma Kdmdti was^ 
QU the 11th of April 1720, oonsigned to the perpetual horrors of a 
dungeon, end his property, part of which was within the walls of the 
Fort^ amounting to about Rs. 40,000, was oonfisoated. He died in 
1728, and after his death it was discovered that the letters put in 
evidence against him were all mere forgeries, and that he was, ther . • 
fore^ quite innocent. 

The seven articles of the charge against Bdma Kdmdti, an abstract 
of Bdma’s answer, and the reply to R4ma*s answer vrill be found in 
the MateriaU, Port 1., pp. 144, «t $eq. 

There were as well at this time three other judicial trials of more 
than ordinary interest which may be mentioned here as illustrative 
of the state of justice and the stage of civilisation to which Bombay 
had advanced. 

Dalba Bhondiri was accused of several high crimes and m^ 
demeanours. The indictment against him was read on the 18th of 
May 1780 in the English and Portuguese languages. He pleaded not 
guilty, but it seems that he wu at the end sent to keep company with 
Bima Kimdti in the "Trunk," a oorrnption of the Portuguese 
Troueo, a word used originally in Lisbon for a prison or jail. 

Next to it was the trial of a trooper by Mr. John Biudd^U for 
insnltlng him end his wife. The trooper almost rode over them -one 
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dglit. Being remoaitnted with, heaniwered, "Ood d— » 7 on ; if I 
had had a piatol 1 would ahoot job throogh bend for a farthing.'* 
** Would jon," aeked BraddjU. I would, " he aaid, "jou 

are a rogue and a raaeal." The trooper was Mathew Bogle. He 
was oondenmed to loeeiTO thirty-nine lashee in the public baiar, and 
to be aent on board one of the Companj'e Teaeels, there to aenro 
duHng the Qovemw'a {Reeaure without paj.’'>~Bdiitd. Qmrt. X»v^ 
Vbl. III., p. 68. 

The kal waa .the trial of an ignorant woman, named Baatcdci for 
witphoraft., She^^rofeoaed to enre aiek peraona bj thenae of dianned 
rtoe. ' She waa eonvioted of this direnoe.on the 6th of Jnlj 1789, and 
tim Court ordered that **ahe reeeiTe elefen laahea at the diureh 
door, and afterwards ahe and all persons that aro found guilty of the 
-like-do aueh'peiuuioe in the ebnreh as enstomarj." J6M, 

• The neat objeet of intereat waa the war with the Angria. Between 
1718 and 17^7 the Anglia's power waa at its highest. On seTeral 
oecaaions the English, either alone or eonjointlj with the Portugnetc^ 
attacked him, but nercr with anoeeas. 

la 1720^ an EngUahman, Mr. Curgenvea, who bad in a verj short 
time, so wu the ease in those palmj dnjs of the island, made a large 
fortune in Bombay, began to think of returning home. He first aent 
hie wife to En^nd, and then he followed with two Teasels loaded 
with his riches. But he bad hardly sailed for ten days when one ship 
took fire consuming before hia eyes eTcrything she contained. He 
conaided himself, howoTor, with the reflection that much riches still 
remained to hinn Neat moraing he was surrounded by the Angria’s 
fieet and taken prisoner. He and his property were taken to Yijdya- 
dnrg, where he was chained to a bench in one of the Angria’s galleys 
to work as a sUtc. For nearly ten years he worked literally as a 
slare, and after the pagment of a ransom reguned his liberty. He 
readied England and his irife was rejoioed to meet him after such a 
long and bitter separation. But he had not yet drunk his cup of 
bittemem to the dregs. The iron ball by which he was fastened to 
the chain had cut into the flesh of his thigh. Amputation was 
performed sneeemfidly, but one erening, as his wife was sitting by his 
bedsideb he threw off the bed clothes and expired from basmorrhage, 
the fomoral artery haring burst. Before any aasistanoe could be 
procured to tie the blood vessel he had bled to death. Hia widow 
became Lady Somerrille. So much for the bad luck attending the 
wealth amassed in Bombay. See Sir J. B. Burgess's Letten, oto. 
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Though Kanoji Angria died in 1728, his piratical inatincta being 
faithfully transmitted to hia deacendanta, the latter carried on the 
war in the teeth of all roaiatance from their two European neigh- 
boura. Between 1724 and 1754 he had captured ahipa of war from 
the Portugneae, English, Dutch and French. With the Sidi’a down- 
fall in 1733, the Angriaa took poaaeaaion of hia fleet of graba and 
galirata. But the wara and negotiationa with ^he Angriaa are a subject 
that has already been treated at length by other writers, and 1 need 
not refer to them here except to record the Angria’s fall in 1767. This 
disaster was followed by the crushing defeat of the Mardthaa at 
Panipat in 1761. Both these erants helped to liberate the .'English 
from the thraldomn of insidious neighbours, and to hasten their rise 
to a position of comparative ease aud independence. Thus all cir- 
cumstances seemed now to combine and favour the British ascendancy 
in Western India. They had walked timidly in their infancy ; with 
increasing aiae or age they had assumed a bolder gait ; and now, like 
Virgil’s Dame Rumour through Libya’s cities, tne English in 
Bombay not only gained vigour by restlessness but gathered force 
by motion. Though through fear they were at flrst small, tliey rose 
now high in the air, and, while stalking upon the ground with com- 
mercial aims, their minds, like heads in clouds, were bent to the lofty 
purposes of conquest aud higher ideals of life 

** Mobililate viget, vircaque adquirit eundo. 

Parva nietu primo ; mox sese adtollit in auras, 
lugrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila oondit.” 

iEneid., Lib. IV. 175-177. 

In referonce to the St. Thomas’s Cathedral, it may be mentioned 
that the original steeple ended in a kind of lantern, and that the upper 
portion of the present olook-tower dates only from about 1838, when 
the old bell was displaced by the tower at an outlay of Its. 16,000. 
The boll, half way up the steeple, was the gift, as above mentioned, of 
Governor Boone. It was oast in Bombay, and is said to have been a 
fine boll. The clock cost a sum of 600 guineas raised by subscription. 

Before the laying of the marble pavement, the floor of the church is 
said to have been covered with cow-dung, and the building was lighted, 
instead of with glass, with panes of the pearl oyster shells, of which 
article Moor in his Hindoo Pantheon speaks highly as serving to keep 
off the glare of the sun and as being more refreshing to the eyes than 
panes of glass. This state of things continued till the first decade of 
the niueteonth century. 
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A writer in the M. MiioeUony, p. 5, (aye : — " St. Tliomas’s u the 
first Anglican Ohnrch of stone that was raised in Bindnstan.” And 
the Rev. Philip Anderson, in his English in Western India, p. 66, 
writes that, prior to the existence of a proper edifice set apart for the 
purpose, the only place which the English had for the celebration of 
Divine Worship was a Hall in the Fort." Others believe that there 
were ** two rooms in the Governor's house which were considered 
unsuitable for service,” but a letter from Bombay, dated the 29th 
of December 1688, to the Court, says that Sir John Wybonrne had 
fitted up a very conveniens chapel ont of the two rooms. The 
suggestion that such .* building should be raised, was first made by 
the Court of Directors, and a letter from Surat to Bombay, dated the 
17th of January 1676, states “ The building of a Church or chapel 
in Bombay is certainly a work which well deser'Cs that pious zeal yon 
are pleased to entertain thereof. The reasons are obvious. . . Some 
propose the Church should be erected on Mendham's Point, which is 
our usual burying p'aoe, and that were proper enough as to ourselves. 
But it will not answer our main design of inviting the natives to 
repair thereunto and observe the gravity and parity of our devotions. 
For . that place is quite out of the way of concourse and will seem 
wholly appropriated to the English.” Materials, etc., Part III., 
p. 580. It was then decided to build the Church ” near the present 
town or between it and the place designed for the English and 
Europeans to inhabit in, and to be adjoining to the high road leading 
to the greut street or bazar of thb present town. . .” 

A writer in the Bombay Quarterly Iteview, Vol. III., p. 40, 
describing the Church when completed, says : — ” The new Church 
was described os ' a structure deservedly admired for its strength 
and beauty, neatness and uniformity,, but more especially lor its 
echo,’ as eclipsing the Churches of Bengal and Madras, as well as 
the Portuguese Churches oi Bombay, and of suiBcient area to be a 
Cathedral. The first care was the allotment of seats, in which the 
order of precedence was sernpulonsly observed. The ground-plan is 
now before us, and we see in it tbe various grades' of society marked 
with the utmost precision. After the Governor, who of coarse occu- 
pied the first plaM of dignity, oome the ‘ Council, their ladies, and 
ladies whose husbands had been in Council then in regular order, 
senior merchants, physician, doctors, doctor's mate, senior merchants; 
wives of Buper-cargoec^ free memhants and European captains, 
European captains, super-cargoes, free merchants captains of grabf, 
4S 
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‘eonndlWs eaptuni,* lieBteoaBtf of grabs, wd 'cooneinor’s 
mates/ Beihiad these sat writers, strangers, honse-krapers, in- 
halntantB, commissariat oSoer and ganners, commissariat oficer’s 
wife and gunner’s wifo (there was only one). In rear of all were 
scijcants, corporals, soUiors, gun-room crew, troop and guard, and 
* inferior women.,* ** 

Going back to the origin of tbit feat monument of the Established 
Ohuidi of England in Bombay, it may be worth while to record here 
that its design was the work of Sir €leorgeOsendcn, who was President 
of Surat and Governor of. Bombay in 1668. He died on the 14th of 
July 1668 at Surat, where his tomb ciitts with the following 
qtitaph s— 

Inanhs Bombayemls Gbiben>ator,» 

VU 

Baagmnls ipleiidore, reram nm 

Fortltodtiie, pradoitit, proUMUi 
Fereminentlaaiimia 

Bis ineeessor, Gerald Aungier, although aetuatrd by minionary seal', 
was unable, under the prennre of those troublous times, to do more 
than presenting the Chnrbh with a sUver chalice in 1678, as noted 
brfore. He wu followed by Sir John Ohild, who assumed office in 
1668, and died in 1690. He has been accused of appropriating to 
his own use the balance of Bs. 56,000, collected by Sir Ctemrge 
Oxenden for the Chnrcb. 

Captain Alexander Hamilton, who had lived in India from 1688 to 
1728, in his New Aoeount of (he Baet Itadtes, publidied.in 1727, 
referring to this fund and to the bnflding begun by Sir George 
Oxenden, adds that "charitable ooUeerions were gathered for that use ; 
but when he died, piety grew sick, and the building of Churches were 
grown unfashionable indeed. It was a long while before the island 
had peo|de ^ongh to 611 a Chapri that was in the Fort, for as ftst 
as recrnits eame from Britain, they died in Bombay ; whi^ got the 
island a bad namer they were reckoned above ^8000 had been 
gathered towards building the Church, but ffir John Ohiti, when he 
eame to rrign in Bombay converted the money to his own use, 
and nothing more was heard of it: the walla wen buflt by his 
predeceasots to 6ve yards high, and so it continued till the year 1715, 
when Mr. Boone eame to the chair, who set about building of it, and 
in 6ve yearsT time, Uniahed H by his own benevolence, and of other 
gentlemen, iriio, by his persuarions, were brought in to contribute: 
tlfo Company also contributed something towards that pious end.” 
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It is said by some old wiiten that the charge of miiappropriation 
by Sir John Child was iiupized animoaity entertained the aea- 
captain, who hated the Govemor; bat the faet that it liaa nerer 
been denied leads one to auapect that there was some truth at the 
bottom of the accusation. 

When the Rer. J. Ovington, Ohsploin to his Majesty, was in 
Bombay and wrote A Voyage to Surat in tho year 1689, pablished in 
1696, in which he gires a plan of the citadel, or Fort and a prospee* 
tire land view, taken on the 2nd of April 1688, referring to tho 
Chureh in 1690 assigns t different cause, “^e war with the 
Mogul,’' he says, "fiiterrupts the finishing of a etately struotaie 
which was going on for their pnblio* Church.” Another authority 
states that above this structure of masonry, which was abandoned when 
the walls were dve yards ^h, wood-work was>kaised, so as to oflbrd 
a eomfortable oovered building for the performance of publie wordiip. 
And a writer in the M. Miteellany adds:—” Indeed, wooden Chris- 
tian Chutohes were'pecaliar hitherto to India, and we learn firom the 
early records of the East India Company, that the Armenians (who 
noted in the capacity of brokers to the English in Iheir commercial 
speculations) for certain political assistance rendered in Persia, were 
to have wooden Churches built for them at the expense of the Com- 
pany at any of their settlements^ where there might be a sufficient 
stipulated number of the Armenian community.” 

The minister who officiated at the two rooms, sitaated in the 
middle ofi^he house in the Fort, where there was space enough, as 
Sir John Wyboume wrote to the Company on the 29th of December 
1686, for ” four times the number of people that we have on tbig 
island” used to receive for his qpiritual funetions £100 for year, 
exclusive of the allowance and public quarters osrigned him at the 
cost of the East India Company. 

It was this temporary 'unprovement of the Fort Oispel that, 
perhaps, delayed farther progress in the construction of St. Thomas’s 
Ohur^, now the CathedraL And it was not until the 21st of 
S^tember 171^ when the Bev. Richard Oobbe arrived in Bombay 
to sueqped the Rev. George Watson as Chaplain, that anybody ever 
thought of miring the supemtmotnre of the edifice over wrils per- 
fiectly good and five yards high standing there. The predecessor of 
Mr. Oobbe had died in 1710, before completing a residenee of one 
year, and for the following five years the place wai without n 
clergyman. 
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On his arrival the OotcmoTi Mr. Aialabie, gave Mr. Cobbe a 
chamber near the Chapel and hik own lodgings in fhe Fort. Bat 
Cobbe found the place unsuitable for religious purposes, ^nd on 
Sunday, the 19th of June 1715, preached a sermon informing his 
audience that Supremia venerare J)eum is an old, sound, and orthodox 
maxim. 

The result was that on the 19th of iTane 1715, the Governor gave 
leave for the building of the Church, which was begun in November 
1715 and finished in 1718. The total cost of the building was 
Bs. 443,992, while the bell was given, as said above, by the Governor, 
Mr. Boone, who had in the meantime succerdel Mr. Aislabie. 

Among the subscriptiona the Company contributed fis. 10,000, 
Mr. Boone gave in various sums Rs. 8,918, Mr. Cobbe 1,427, and 
among other contributions were “a fine upon Bhhndarries, sacra- 
mental collections, a commutation for penance," while one Mr. 
Sodington gave “ for my -wife when 1 have her Bs. 20." 

In 1750 Grose, in his “ Voyage," I , p. 61, wrij^es i — ** The Church 
on the Green is extremely commodious, fully sufficient for any con- 
gregaUon." And Forbes in 1784 >n his "Oriental Memoirs," I., 
p. 152, also says:— "The only Protestant Church on the island 
stood near the centre of the town, a large and commodious building 
with a neat tower." Niebuhr and Ives caU it a handsome and 
splendid Church as well. 

The Rev. Bichard Cobbe’s description of the Church, which is a 
long on^ may be shortened as follows : — " The roof is aached with 
three regular arohes of stone, supported by two rows of pillars and 
pillasters on each side, with a Urge semi-dome at the east end to 
receive the communion table, like that of St. Pa8l*s, London, 
ascending by three steps, and a rail to separate it from the body 
of the Church. Its situation is very commodious, in the midst of 
the inhabitants, within the Town-wall aud at a due distance from 
the Castle." See Botnhay Ohureh, etc., Lond. 1766, p. 68. The 
primitive ground-plan has now been somewhat altered rince an 
addition to the chancel and the new organ-chamber, whidi was 
begun in 1865, necessitated not only an extension of the a;ea, but 
also the removal of some of the dd monuments and marble tablets 
to plaoes different from those where they were originaUy located. 

With regard to those worthies, whose mortal reaudhs repose in 
this Bombay Pantheon, there are, among others, those of Sir ''^liam 
Byers, the first Becorder of Bombay ; of Sir Robert Oliver, the first 
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Comniander-!ii-Chief of the Indian Navy; and of Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland, to whom Napoleon Bonaparte sarrendered his 
■word on board the " Bellerophon," after his flight from Waterloo 
and before bit exile to St. Helena. Sir David Pollock ; Admiral 
Inglefield; Sir James Dewar ; SirO. Haroonrt' Chambers and General 
Kinneraly also occupy vaolts there. Among those whoso remains 
were mors recently buried are the Hon’ble Jonathan Duncan and 
Lady West, wife of Sir Edward West, Chief Justice. The monu- 
ments of greatest interest are those erected to the memory of Sir 
J. Duncan, OoTcrnor of- Bombay, from 1795 to 1811 ; Captain 
Hardinge, 'a yonngsr brother of Lord Hardinge, who fell in the 
naval engagement off the const of. Ceylon with a French frigate ; 
Stephen Babington, whose statue is now in the Town Ball ; Bishop 
Carr, whose eflSgy in Inarble, in full episcopal robes, reposes in 
the southern transept. Commodore Watson, who died from the 
wonnds received at the seige of Thdna ; Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, 
who defended Mangalore in 1784^ during a siege af eight months ; 
Thomas Mowtyn, the celebrated Envoy to the Mardtha Court ; 
Dick ; Daniel Seton ; Colonel Cay ; Burr ; Eldred Pottinger ; Tarious 
members of the Carnac family ; and General Ballard. Outside 
the Church there are also some old tombs of well known famiUes 
in the annals of British Bombay, snch os Warden, Lodwick, Perry, 
Willoughby, A,wdry, Wigram, Crawford, Willis, Hadow, Pollexfeni 
etc., of the present century, and Mrs. Bawson Hart Boddam, wife of 
Mr. Bawson Hart Boddam, who was Governor from 1784 to 1788, 
Henry Moore and others. 

The reason of there being so few tombs and cenotaphs in the 
Cathedral ia 180 years is said to be due to the fact of the chief 
burial ground between 1669 and 1760 being at Mendbam’s Point. 
The Mansolen and tombs at that point which made once “ a goodly 
■how ” from the harbou" were probably removed to the Sonapur 
Cemetery, when the fortifications were built on that side from 1760 
to 1768. The Cemetery at Sonapur was first opened in 1763, and 
exactly one hundred years later, in 1868, a bill was introduced into 
the Legishttive Conneil of Bombay to empower the Government to 
dose all bnrial grounds within the precincts of the Town, as prejn- 
didal to the pnblio health, this Cemetery being the principal among 
them. During the century, since the opening of the Sonapur 
Cemetery, it was calcnlated that 19,383 bodies had been interred in 
it, and for want of room old graves were constantly being re-npened 
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and re>filled. It was in 1867 that this Cemeteiy was at last dosed, 
that of Sown bang in rinbstitotion opened on the site of an old 
Botanical garden, a'nd eonieented by Bishop Handing on the 26th 
of March of that year, lit is situated near ^e harbonr shore and is 
half a mile in extent, “^e fountain in front of 8t. Thomas’s Cathe- 
dral was the gift of Sir Cavaqi Jehangir. 

In 1814, Bombay was made an Archdeaconry under the See of 
Calentta, the first Archdeacon being the jdev. O. Barnes. Although 
the Ohnrch was built in 1718, atQl it was not until nearly a century 
later that Bishop Middleton, the first Anglican Flrdate of India and 
Bishop of Calcutta, consecrated and dedicated ^t to 8t. Thomas on 
the 7th of Jnne 1816. 

In 1885 Bombay was raised to the dignity of a bishopric^ subordi- 
nate to the Metropolian prelai^ of Calcutta, the then Archdeacon, 
the Rev. Thomas Carr, being elevated to the episcopal^, by conso> 
oration, at Lambeth, on the 19th of NoTcmber 1887. He was 
installed on his pontifical throne on the 21st of Fcbmaiy 1888, and 
St. Thomu’s Chnreh was at the same time “ Gaietted’* as the 
Cathedral^ the diocese. After Bidiop Carr, the Bombay See hu bad 
the following Bishops Harding, Don|^, Mylne and MacArthnr. 
The Bishop of Btnnbay is penmtted the same privileges as the 
prelates of Calentta and Madras^ a^ in point of precedence he ranks 
next to the Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature. 

Old residentB and visitors to the island refer to the fiict of there 
bmng then but only one eleigjman to perform the service oWeligion, 
and if he should die, the congregaUon would be absolutely deprived 
of'a pastor. Both Niebuhr and Ives notice this want, and one of them 
adds : — But only one En^uJi dergyman to perform tiie servioe in 
it ; and if he should die the congregation must be absolntdy deprived 
of a pastor; for the Company have no chaplain in thdr ships, and 
entertdn no dergy in Adr settlements ale jg the coast : wherefore 
when a child is to be baptised, which was not often, as the English 
rarely marry in India, a Danish missionary is sent for to administer 
the sacrament of baptism." 

Mr. James Forbes; in his Orimtel Meaiotrs, mys:~** Than were 
■ddom mon than two diaplains belonging to die Bombay establish- 
ment. When I was in India (1766-1784), the oite redded at the 
Preddenoy, the other alternatdy at Surat and Banda, when were 
oonaideiablo Bnropoan garrisons. The Roman Cathdios had several 
dnisehea and diapela in different parts of the island, etc.” Yd. 1., 
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p. 162. Bot tliere wm no gvowid for cempliiiiit for liolf a centary 
afterwardo of the paucity of clergymen. It was said that nnco the 
appearance of Bishop Middleton in this part of India more attention 
WM paid to this snhieet. It was also reported that the factory of 
Surat since its establidunent was occasionally favoured by the pre- 
sence of a clergyman, and that in the event of his death or removal 
the senior merchant officiated. 

The first Anglican dergyraan known on this side of India was Mr. 
Benry Lord, ''Preacher to the Honorable Company of Merebuits," 
in 1643. He wrote a hock entitled "A discovery of two foreign 
sects in the East Irlies," t. e. the Banifis, and the Parsis, in 1630, 
which he dedicated to Sir Mortis Abbott. He is referred to in 
Churchill's VoyageB and Bmee's AnmU, Sir Thomas Herbert was 
indebted to hhn for his information regarding the Parsfs, and Bernier 
also adcnowledges Ua obligations to him in a tetter to M. Chapelain. 
John OvingloB was another minister of the Church of England. He 
was Chaplain in the Boyal Navy and sailed for Surat firom Gresend 
in April 1669. In his work, “Voyage to Surat,” published in 1696, 
he furnishes bot iitUe information respecting the state of society in 
Bombay, ezoept the insanitary condition of tho island. He alludes 
in one place to his being asked by the Deputy GovemorrMr. George 
Cooke* to reside with him in Bombay, because they were destitute of 
a mmister, but he appears to have declined the invitation,, because- he 
had “ been satisfied of the immediate infiillible sad fate I was under 
like that of ray predecessors ; one of whom was interred a fortnight 
before this time, and three or four more had been buried the preced- 
ing years.” 

Among other clergymen it is worth recording that ddmirsl 
Watson's fieet, on their return trip firom Cslentta, took up Mr. Howell, 
the minister, for Bombay, and Edward Terryr Chaplain to.Sir Thomas 
Boe, and ''ebambemiate and tent fellow” of Tom Coryat at Ajmir, 
came to- India in the fleet that sailed in Febmaiy 1616-16. He wrote 
'' A Voyage-to East India,” of which 1 have seen the edition of 1777. 

For a length of time the St. Thomas's Church was the only place 
of worship in Bombay for the members of the Anglican persuasion. 
And it was not notfl 1825 that a thatched building was got up at 
Cplaba for the spiritual welflure of the soldiers in the cantonment 
there* and eaUed St. Mary's Church. But the Bishop of Calcutta 
in bis episeopal tons of 1886, refosed to consecrate such a rieketty 
building. 
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Some six years Istrr the public bencToIeiiee, sssisted by Gorern- 
ment, built “ Christ Church” at Byculls. It is situated in the same 
enclosure as the Education Society's Schools. The style of design 
is not unlike that of the Church in Lsmgham Plaee> London. In 
the year 1S31, measures were taken to build the Church in that 
locality, the fonndat'on-etone being laid by Lord Clare, who erinced 
his interest in the work, both by making over to' the church the iron 
pillars in the interior, corresponding with those in the Town Hall, 
for which they had been originally intended, but not rrqnired in its 
erection, and by presenting a sHver trowel to an Indian architect^ a 
natiTC of Gqp,>by name Oonstaneie Angnato. This Church was eon- 
seciated in 1885 by the Bt. Res* Daniel Wilson, ■ Bishop of Calcutta. 
Like the Cathedral this Church has sittings for 500 persons. 

The next Church of the Anglican persuasion is the St. John’s 
Church at Colaba. The foundation-stone of this Church, raised ”in 
memory of the fallen hrsTO in Afghanistan” was laid by Sir George 
Bussdl Clerk on the 4th of December 1847, the qjan being prepared 
by Mr. H. Oonybean, C.E., son of a late Dean of Llandaff. While 
the Chnreh was in course of construction the Bee. G. Pigott, and 
the Bee. F. Anderson, the author of the "Engluh in Western India,” 
both of them interested in the r^ing of this memorial were (emoyed 
by death. A handsome window in the Baptistery testifies to the 
attachment of the congregation to the latter. The style of the 
Church is early English, the building consisting of a nave, aisles and 
a ohancel 50 ftet in length by 87 in width. The ceremony of con- 
seeration was performed by Bishop Harding on the 7th of January 
1858. At this time the spire was unbuilt, but it was completed in 
1865. The height bf the tower and spire is 198 feet. 

Another building, belonging to the same Chnreh Was the Holy 
Trinity Chapel, the gift of the Hon'ble James Parish to this city. 
It was constracted from 1888 to 1841 by the -Ber. Grarge Candy, 
its first minister, ordained hy Bishop Carr on Trinity Sunday, 1838, 
opened for divine service in 1840 snd consecrated by the Bt. Bcv. 
Danid Wilson in 1848, at New Sonspnr, to which wu attached the 
Indo-Britiah School for girls and boys. This Chnreh was originally 
a Oispel-of-eaee to tiie 8t. Thomas’s Cathedral and wu subse- 
quently raised to the status of a Distiiet Church. This building - wu 
sold about ten years ago^ and a hew Chnroh and the Indo-British 
Institution built id a more healthy locality on the eutern part of the 
Esplanade. The old building is now reduced to a market 
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There are four other churches whieh may he mentioned in connec- 
tion with St. Thomaa’s Cathedral. They are the Girgaum Mission 
Churchy designed by the architect Mr. W. Emerson, and opened for 
public worslup on the 10th of Je: nary 1869 ; 8t. Paul’s Church, a 
Edmithipura, built through the eaertions of the Rev. Charles Kirk, 
designed by the same architect, first used for divine service on the 
22nd of October 1871, and consecrated by Bishop Douglas on the 
Feast of St. Paul, the 25th of January, 1872. Services are held here 
in English, Mardthi and Tamil. This building reminds one of a 
similar erection at Goa raised by the early Portuguese missionaries, 
in 1541, and termed ** The Seminary of the Holy Faith,” for the 
instruction and education of children of various eastern nationalities, 
to which was attached the stately edifice of St. Paul’s Church, built 
on the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, of which mention has 
already been made above. Close to the Seminary was also situated 
the St. Paul's College, which was the residence of St. Francis Xavier 
during his stay in Goa, and which gave the name of Paulists to the 
members of the Society of Jesus who were engaged in the Indian 
missions. Then follows St. Peter's Church, at Masagon, which was 
opened for divine service in 1859. It can accommodate 250 persons, 
and was built chiefiy from fnnds bequeathed by an aged European 
resident at Mazagon named Shepherd. Lastly, there is All Saints’ 
Church, at Malabar Hill, built about 15 years ago. 

The National Church of Scotland next demands, our attentionw 
The growing society of the Presbyterians first brought out to Bombay 
their minister, the Bev. James Clow, in 1814. Thero being no 
church of their own, they held divine service, in 1815 in the Mess- 
room of the Town Barracks, near the Shipping Office, and then in a 
room in the old High Court facing H. M.'s Docks. It was a large 
room on the site of the present St. Andrew's Kirk. Then after some 
exertions, permission was ootained from the Conrt of Directors for 
building the Eirk. By the aid of private and public subscriptions the 
edifice was begun in 1818 and completed in 1824. In 1826 its 
steeple was struck down by lightifing, and the present one constructed 
by Mr. John Caldecott, F.B.S. It is a plain and small building, hot 
substantial. Its internal arrangement is so carefully made that it 
can accommodate 300 worshippers. On Mr. Clow's retirement, in 
1834, the Bev. Mr. Joseph Lawrio, who had been appointed junior 
minister, since 1822, succeeded him. The Bev. Dr. John Stevenson, 
the well known Orientalist, whom I have referred to before, was then 
46 
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branght on tbe Btrengtb of the estoblishment and pronoted to the 
senior ohaplainqr hi 1841, when the Bov. Ifr. Geoige Cook heoame 
jnnior minister. 

The disruption in the Church of Seothoid had its echo in Bombay. 
Host of the ministers seceded, and the congregation followed the 
cause of the missionaries. St. Andrew’s Kirk at that time is said to 
have ** presented the moat unpleasing view of the National Church . of 
Scotland in Western India that she seer did.” In the dirision which 
arose in the Church of Sootland bo.th at home and abroad, a large 
number of members of that persuasion m this city took part with 
the side upheld by Dr. Chalmers, supported by Dr. John Wilson, 
a name perpetuated in the Wilson College, ritnated at Ohowpati, 
resulting finally in the moTement which produced the “ Free Church 
of Sootland.” 

This separation is sud to have been a great and noble sacrifice in 
worldly snccess, and also a gain in the maintenance of prinriples. 
During the long period this bitter conflict was being waged, the 
members of this Church held their spiritual gatherings in the 
American Mission Chapel, at Bhendi Baser, very obliginglj placed at 
their disposal, the derotional esereises of the sect being carried on 
by their own missionaries. 

Dr. Wilson was then absent, but on his return to Bombay, subserip- 
tions were actirely got up, means rapidly collected, and a minister, 
the Ber. A. Garden Fraser, haring been sent out to meet thrir spiritual 
needs, a piece of ground was obtained by the purchase- of several 
wretched hovels at the verge of the Esplanade in the vicinity of 
the old Elphinstone Institution. Large supis of money having been 
Bubscribed, the most munificent donor being a merchant of this city. 
Mr. David McCulloch, and the building designed by his friend. 
Major Alexander Cnmine Peat, C.B., of the Bombay Engineers^ the 
plan of the proposed ** Free Church ” uf Bombay was settled, and 
tbe edifice duly erected. 

This Church was constructed of Porebunder stone. It was a neat 
structure and a pleasant contrast to the squalid tenements in its 
immediate neighbourhood. It was of an agreeable colour to the eye, 
in comparison with tbe dingy, Uack and graceless buildings around. 
It possessed no ornamental advantage, its ohief diaraeteristic being 
**a quiet neatness, pleasing to an amatenr in quest of materials for a 
sketob book.” The IVse Presbyterian Chnrch was centrally situsted 
fiw parties living either to tiie north or sooth of tbe island. To the 
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residents in the Fort it was an agreeable ten minntes’ walk of a cool 
evening. If ooe drove down, there was a large pendal opposite 
where the horse and carriage might be left well protected from the 
sun and rain. 

The Free Church was opened for divine service on a Saturday, the 
29th of October 1848. The morning exercise was conducted by the 
Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, whom 1 have alluded to above. He 
preached from 2nd Chron. v. 2 — 4. In the evening, the Rev. A. 
Garden Fraser, the first Pastor of the Church and afterwards railway 
magistrate at Poona, preached from the text drawn from Ezek. zzi, 
27. will overturtr, overturn, overturn it : and it shall be no more, 
until he come whose right it is ; and I will give it Aim.” A large 
congregation attended, the Church being full to the overflowing. 

This Church was sold lately, and a new one Built at Waudby Road, 
to the west of the Olive Lodge, on the Esplanade. It is a beautiful 
Church, well situated, having all the requirements a sacred temple 
should possess, especially picturesque surroundings, with the Masonic 
Temple and Elphinstone Cricket Club for its back ground, and 
great tranquillity all around. 

The Americans have had for many years an extensive establishment 
in Bombay for the propagation of Christianity. They still possess 
one of the beat typographical presses here, with Roman, Devan^gari and 
Arabic characters. Having once attempted, as early aa 1813, to obtain 
a footing on the island, Sir Evan Nepean refused them residence here 
pn the ground of some political reasons which have not yet been mado 
apparent. This restraint or coercion was said to have been ordered by 
the Sapreme^Govemment. The American missionaries then quitted the 
island and removed themselves to the south of the Western Coast, 
moving up again with altered times and conditions. They have now, 
besides the old Chnrch at Bhendi Baz&r, three beautiful Methodist 
Chapels at Grant Road, at the Apollo Bandar and at Mazagon. 
The Rev. Mr. Bowen, whose loss left Bombay the poorer by the 
removal of an object-lesson of Christian love and charity, was one of 
their early Ministers, a truly self-denying and saintly man. 

Before concluding this series of the Churches and Chapels of 
Bombay, I must not omit to mention the Wesleyan Chapel at the 
Colaba Causeway, which was buOt and opened within the last five^ 
years ; and the ohurehes of the Invocation of St. Nicholas for seamen, 
at Prince’s Dock ; ,St. Mary the Virgin, at Parel ; and St. Stephen, at 
Bandoia. 
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Fimllj, no sooner had the chaplain, Biehard Cobbe, arranged the 
affaire of hie Church than this aealone deigjman made an effort to 
establish a charity school for Protestant children. He preached a 
sermon on the 8th of September, 1719, after which a sum was col- 
lected. This is regarded as the origin of “the Education Society 
Schools” at BycnIIa. “This charity school,” as it was then called, for 
Protestant children, opened under Mr. Cobbe’s auspices in 1719, and 
continued in the Fort, in connection with St. Thomas's Church, was, 
in 1825, removed by order of Government to the present buildings, at 
Bycnlla, constructed at a cost of nearly Bs. 1,76,000. 

Forbes in his Oriental Memoire refers, in 1734, to this school as 
follows: — “There was also a charity school fat boys and a fund for 
the poor belonging to the “ Church of England.*' The Rev. Mr. 
Cobbe himself would* most probably have brought his benevolent 
scheme to completion, if, as a writer of the Bombay Quarterly Review 
says, “untoward circumstances had not checked him in his useful 
career, and driven him to leave India in disgpst.” What these 
untoward circumstances were I hope to be able to recapitulate in 
n few words. Mr. Cobbe preached a sermon, taking for his text 
the words “Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished,*' which text was supposed to reflect on the conduct of 
the Government for having suspended Mr. Lawrence Parker, the 
Deputy Governor and one of thmr colleagues, from the exereise of 
his functions. This sermon was pronounced to be seditious, but his 
adversaries stifled for a while their indignation, waiting for ^ favour^ 
able opportunity to pour their wrath on the reverend aggressor's 
head, and that opportunity did not take long to present, itself. Mr. 
Braddyll, a member of the Coundl, the same gentleman who had con- 
demned the trooper Bogle to receive thirty-nine lashes in the public 
bazdr for having insulted him and his wife, was repairing his honse on 
Sundays. Mr. Cobbe remonstrated with him for breaking the 
Sabbath, and denied him the Holy Commnnion. Mr. Braddyll com- 
plained of this affront to the Governor in Council, who suspended the 
Chaplain from the exercise of his pastoral fnnotions. Mr. Cobbe soon 
left the country. He lived to a good old age in England, beingdiappy 
in Ills children and great grand children to the fonrth generation. 
“ The work of righteonsness,” says Isaiah, “ shall be peace : and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance fo{ ever.” 

It suems as if the Protestant community in Bombay did not feel 
much iu those days the want of a clergyman ; for Mr. Cobbe's absence 
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WM Bdarcely noticed by the greater part of the congregation. 
Hamilton tells ua that he found in his time a lay substitute for 
a clergyman at Fort Williams in Bengal. For fire years after 
Mr. Cobbers retirements there vas a lay actor in sacerdotal rbbess 
who was said to have been too glad to play the chaplain for a 
consideration. At the PresidendeSs a factor or military officer receired 
£ 60 in addition to his salary for preaching sermons. After Mr. 
Cobbe*s suspensions Mr. Thomas Waters, who had already acted as 
Chaplain’s deputy for a remuneration of eleven rupees a month, was 
appointed to officiate. Buii he did not regard himself as bound to 
practise what he preacued. Eight or nine years after his nomination, 
he was tried for embesiling the public money, and ordered to refund 
nearly sixteen thousand rupees. It is no wonder that a preacher on 
eleven rupees a month should have been tempted to plunder sixteen 
thousand. Bombay was then, as now, a city of merohanta. And 
there may perhaps be some tmth in these French proverbs — Tl 
faui (tre marchanA ou larron and Est bon Zarron qui d larron 
dirobo. The spirit *of these sayings must have contributed to set 
the Chaplain’s deputy free, for no legal proceedings appear to have 
been taken against him, nor was the amount stolen ever refunded. 
Such was one of the main topics of conversation in Bombay, in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. Cf. Bombay Quarterly 
Bevietv^ Yol. III., pp. 41 et $eq. 

Before closing the interesting subject of the- Anglican Cathedral 
of Bombay, it may be worth while to note a few more details. 
We have seen that before the Church of St. Thomas was built, 
there was, aqgording to Fryer, in 1678, no English Church in Bombay, 
although it was much desired at the time. As late as 1690, Hamil* 
ton wrote that, although *Hhe Company was at so much charge in 
building forts, that they had no thoughta of building a Church/’ 
And when Sir George Oxenden began to build it, charitable collections' 
were mado, but on his death, in 1669,- piety grew sick and the 
building of churches had groyrn unfashionable.’’ 

The religions servicea were in the meantime held in two rooms situat- 
ed in the middle of the Governor’s house, calhd the Fort Chapel. On 
the 11 tb of January, 1676, the Surat authorities wrote that the erection 
of a Church should be postponed until the receipt of an answer from the 
Honourable Company. On the 17th of January, 1676, they wroteagain 
that ” some propose the Church should be erected on Mendham’s 
Pointy which is our usual burying place, and that were proper enough os 
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to onrselves. But it will not answer onr main design of inriting the 
natives to repair thereunto and observe the gravity and purity of our 
devotions. For that place is quite ont of the way of concourse, and will 
seem wholly appropriated to the English.** And on the 2nd of July, 
1684, they again wrote: — “ We having now ordered one half of your 
shipping to luad directly at Bombay without going at all to Surat or 
Swallcy, it will be convenient that you should proceed to finish the 
great Church, which we hear is carried up as far as the wall plates, 
or roof rests, wanting only a roof.” Materials^ etc., Part III, 
p. 581. 

Wo have already learnt that the first stone of the Church was not 
laid until the 18th of Noveipber 1716, and it was opened to divine 
service in 1718. But the construction of St. Thomas*! Cathedral was 
mainly due to the inspiration and efforts of the learned Dean of 
Norwich, Humphrey Prideauz, who, as early as 1677, was claiming 
witli earnest solicitude the attention of those who ought to have 
made it their chief concern to build a Church. In that year ho had 
been consulted as to the expediency of publishing a copy of the Syriac 
Gospels, which were preserved by the ancient Church of the so-called 
Christians of St, Thomas on the coast and mountains of Malabar, and 
had lately been taken to England. This place was the cradle of 
Christianity in India, and to it I shall have to refer at length else- 
where when treating of the troubles anent the change of the Bomaii 
Catholic jurisdiction in Bombay, it being impossible, having due 
regard to the purpose and limits of this work, to travel beyond them, 
however attractive and interesting the subject may be. 

In 1694-95, Prideauz, probably another Hugnenot like Anngier 
andBonrehier, published an account of the English settlements, in which 
ho affirmed that other European nations and even heathens showed 
more regard for the religions they professed than the English. Mu^ 
Bulmans had their mosques, Jews their synagogues, Hindus their 
pagodas, Portuguese their churches with numerous priests, the Dutch 
Presbyterians thirty or forty ministers for instmoting the heathen, 
chaplains for the ships and factories, a college at Ceylon, whore Bibles, 
catechisms and other books in the vernacular languages were 
printed, but the English, with the ezoeption of one Church at Madras, 
raised, in 1680, at the sole expense of Mr. Streynsham Master, who 
was dismissed the service by the Court’s order in 16*^1 , had never 
built a Church. He further represented that although there were 
English chaplains in India, they were disrespectfully treated. 
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One of the results of the appeals of the Dean to the Archbishop oi 
Canterbury. Dr. Teiiison. and later on to his successor, Archbishop 
IVake, in which he entreated his Grace to interpose with the King 
that ■'the East India Company may be compelled to do something 
towards that good work,’* was the appointment of the Rev. Richard 
Cobbe, Chaplain to Bombay. He arrived here as noted above, on the 
2l8t of September 1714, and the Governor Aislabie gave him a 
convenient chamber near his own lodgings in the Fort and near the 
Obapel. After two months* esperience, however, Mr. Cobbe found, as 
noted above, the performance of public devotions under lock and key 
in the two npper rooirs of the Fort or Castle inoonvenient and un- 
suitable. 

With the story of Mr. Cobbe and the completion of St. Thomas’s 
Cathedral, this chapter on the later British Period closes. The 
history of Bombay from the year 1720 to the present ia replete with 
many thrilling incidents and romantic episodes, but their narrative 
would require a volume apart. This modern period of quick growth 
and general advan'*.ement is therefore reserved for a separate treat- 
ment elsewhere. 

CHAPTER VII. 

COROLDSION. 

Ill the absence of a preface, generally set apart by conventional 
licence to explain the purpose and method of a work, of which tliei'e 
is hardly any need here, I avail myself of this chapter to thank all 
those who have had any share in the issue of this volume. 

I have to express my obligations to the Committee for publishing 
this book as an extra number of the series of the Journals of the 
Society. 

I am also indebted to Mr. G. K. Tivarekar for his skilful prepara- 
tion of the Index, and to Miss Marie Fr^doux, the late Lieut. -Colonel 
A. T. Freeman and Mr. F. H. Brown of the Indian Daily Telegraph ” 
for kindly undertaking the wearisome task of reading some of the 
early proofs, while regretting that my absence from Bombay during 
the months the work was passing through the press should have 
rendered the revision imperfect. 

Two motives have inspired this work. The first, to present to my 
colleagnes— with whom it has been my good fortune to co-operate for 
the last qcuuiA^r ot tne XIXth centniy to keep np the heritage of 
studies bequeathed to us by the last generation of scholars — a 
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monograph of permanent interest. The second, the realisation of 
a project 1 hare been cherishing from my youth — ^to write an historical 
sketch of Bombay. 

There is, indeed, nothing ohimerieal in tins derign, as it has been 
based upon the consdonsness arising from my possesdng nneommon 
opportunities which happy circumstanoes bad placed within my reach. 

1 am, therefore, not only exceedingly grateflil for fiiTonrs from 
whatever eonroe leedved, but also eiuboldened to adopt as my 
closing words the motto from Alfred de Vigny which Auguste Comte 
has preBzed to his system of phUosopby : — " Qu’ est ee qu’ one 
gran^ vie 7 Une penade de la jemesse ezdcntd'' par 1’ Ige mar.** 

TttB BND. 

[The death of Dr. Da Cnnha took place while the last sheets of 
this work were passing through the press, and this event, to be 
lamented on many accounts, makes it necessaiy to publish this extra 
number of the Journal without its having received that final revision 
which the learned author would doubdess have desired to give it.] 
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of, 82. 

Elephanta, early accounts of the 
island of, 20, 21, 22. 

Elephanta Island', Bocarro’s de- 
scription of, 171. 

El^haUta, relics found among the 
ancient ruins in the neighbour- 
hood of, 22, 28. 

Elephanta, the seat of a powerful 
government in the 6th Century 
A. B., 20. 

Eukintides, 233. 
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Fftrlj, ThoB • S51. 

Famdi Yalentor, 251. 

Fatdi Ehaa, 68. 

FaBendeiTOp on tho derivation and 
the meaning of the wordp 2S9> 

Ferishtap 12. 

Fioalhop Connt de. 82. 

Fire Temples of Bombay, account 
of, 296-289. 

Foldenry, John^ 251. 

Fonseoa, A. M. da, 262. 

Fonseoa, D. Frei Viente da, 22. 

Foraflp on the derivation and the 
meaning of the term, 228* 229. 

Fraser, Rev. A. O., 362. 

Free Church, on the Esplanade, 
862, 863. 

h'ryer's visit to Bombay, and his 
accounts of the place, 278-287. 

Furtado, Luis de Mondon^a, 266. 


Qadiji Temple near Payadhuni, 
64. 

Oalvao, D. L. H. Nicolas, 261. 

Oamdevi Temple, aocount of, and 
tradition relating to, 55. 

Gary, Henry, Governor of Bombay 
in 1667, hie administration of 
the ialaad, 269-272, 278, 274, 828. 

Gayer, Sir John, 822, 881, 825. 

Ghirapuri, 80. 

Gifford, PhilUp, 824. 

Girgaum, an old temple at, 56. 

Girgaum Mission Church, 861. 

Gimir, 15. 

Goa; 6. 

Goa, creation of the Bishopric of, 

JfiLoladlng the whole of India, 
and all places from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the confines of 
the extreme Bas^ 184, 125. 


Goa stone, one of the Indian drugs 
mentioned by Dr. Fryer, do> 
seription of. 28S-267. 

Gk>dinhOt Mairaelt aooount of the 
life and oeiroer of, 251*21>S. 

Oodinbo, Mennel, hi. deMrip- 
tion of PortDcoeae Lidia, 186- 
190. 

Goes, B. Van, 200. 

Golophcr, Walter, 261, 262. 

Gotiimipatrii Batakami, King of 
the Doocan, 16, ISO. 

Grantham, Sir Thomaa, 288. 

Gray, Mathew, 289,^4. 

Gregorio, Joao, 251, 256.. 

Grigby, Alexander, 288. 

Goeri, H., 262. 

Gnimaroa, Father a Portngneae 
Miasionary, witterof aPnran in 
Marathi, on the inoamation and 
death of Ohriat, 87, 88. 

Gyford, 288. 


Hall, Capt. Basil, 819. 

Hamilton, Capt. Alexanuer, 319. 

Harris, Bartholomew, 800, 322, 

m. 

Henery and Eenery ialets at the 
entxanoe of Bombay Harbour, 
60. 

Henry, Pilnoe. of- Portagal, orgi> 
nator of maritime di^Teries 
of the Portagnese and the foun- 
der of the Miasionary move- 
ment, in India, 120, 121. 

Heptfneeia, identified with Bom- 
bay, 28. 

Heraolee,17. 

Herodotus, 16. 
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HormiUji Wadia’s Fire temple 
near Cbandiawadi. 2969 297. 

&ani6aiie» eweeping oref BaMein, 
and the gcudp <rf the Bdnlbay 
idanda* on I5t]| May 1618, de- 
Bcriptioll 158, 190, 101* 

HurrieaiieBi visitiilg Bombay at 
different periods, description of, 
192-1949 321, 325: 

Ibn Itadkal^ 27; 

idrisi^ 48. 

Images of Gods in the Hindu tem- 
ples at Bombay! named aftef the 
founders, instances of, 45. 

India, ancient and .medimfal 
sources of the l Istbxy of, 11. 

India and Italy, similarity be- 
tween! in regard to their topo- 
graphical featCreSf 832. 

India and the East, the religious 
policy adopted by the Portu- 
guese in, and a sketch of their 
religious hiatolj, 114^158. 

India! Portuguese historians of, 

12 . 

reuarks on the civilisation 
of, 19! 20. 

India, Ikuth, oil the emigration 
of the Aryans and the Brahmans 
to, 51, 52. 

indip, true history of, begiiis with 
the arrival of the Portuguese in! 
12 . 

Indian Trade, the participation of 
the English add the Dutch in, 
in competition with the Portu^ 
guese, 174-177. 

llisoripll..^iouiiu iiCar Uran, dated 
1260 A. D., recording a grant by 
a Silihdr Prince, 26. 


Inscription found near the Govt* 
Hoilse at Parel, dated 1187 A.D., 
recoiling a grant by the Sil&h&r 
Prince, Apardditya, 26. 

IdaCriptiOn in a Kanheri Cave, 
dated, 844 A. D., recording a 
grant by a Bilihdra prince gov- 
erning the North Konkan, 26. 


JanjinL add its Sidi ruler! 308, 
309. . 

Jarrio, hV Du, his visit to Bad- 
dora add Thana! 213. 

Joao I, Song of Portugal, 239. 
Joao III., King of PorbUgal, 91. 
JordanuB (Fr)! 141, 142. 


EkloChuri Coins of Krishdaraja! 
13. 

Kalkadevi (Ealikadevi), descrip- 
tion of the temple of, and the 
legend relating to, 53, 54. 

Ealliiina(Ealy4n)! 184. 

Kanheri Oaves, Diogo Do Couto’s 
account of, 113, 114, 130. 

Kanoji Angria, 330, 351, 352. 

Kdsdrdevi Temple, near Mumba- 
devi, 61. 

E4shi,34. 

Keigwin, Captain B., his mutiny 
against the authority of the 
Company and his seising the 
island of Bombay, 288, 306, 323, 
329 ^ 

Keneri or Ehanderi, 24, 342. 

Kenery and Henery islets at the 
entrance of Bombay Harbour^ 
60. 
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Keucryi Light-house, 60. 
Khanderi, 24, 342. 

Kfilis, the oldest rural gentry of 
Bombay, account of, 8, 40, 41. 
Krishna Baja, B Ashtrahutar 10, 
11, 12, 13, 17, 20. 

KumAingupta, 11 « 

Kuth Khan, 67. 


Lackadevi Temple, the i*omnant 
of, on the Siri Road, Malabar 
Hill, 56, 56. 

La Fontaine, 6. 

Lakshmana, 34. 

Land tenure introduced by the 
Portuguese in Bombay and 
Bassein, account of the system 
of, 216-2*24. 

Land tenure of Bombay, 347, 848, 
349. 

Lanki, 34. 

Lassen, 23. 

Larradio, Count of, 315-318. 

Lebrun, 5. 

Lemos, Antonio de, 226. 

Light- houses of Bombay, 60, 

Lincoln, William, 251. 

Linschoten, J. H. YaUr 22* 

Lombroso, Prof. 1& 

Lord, Henry, the first Anglican 
clergyman in Western India, 359. 

Lucas, Sir Gervase, Governor of 
Bombay in 1666, 269, 273/323. 

Luisa, D., 230. 

Lush, G., 25. 


U. Garsetjee Langda's Fire Tem- 
ple, Fort, 297. 

McGullbch, David, 362. 


Madhava VidyAranya,- 813. 

Hahalakshmi Temple, -at. BreacB 
Gandy, account of, and tradition 
connected with the foundation 
of, 56-6a 

Maheshvavi Temple at Navivadi 
Lane, 65. 

llaheshvara, 17. 

Mahikavati (Mahixn), 47. 

Mahim, 39, 208, 337. 

Mahim, the F.>rtuguese Church' 
at,, 209. 

Mahomed of Ohasni, 39. 

Maine, Sir Henry, 18. 

Malabar, beginning of the Missiom* 
nary work of the Portuguese in, 
in 1508, 122. 

Malik KAfar, 67 

Malik-ul-TujAr,. 

Malkhed, 13, 8L 

Mallik&fjun, a SiUhAra prince 
and King of the Konkan, 31. 

MAloji Bhonsla, 313. 

Manapaser Pagoda the island 
of Salsette and a Boyal 
College built in it, descri tion 
of, 113, 114, 131, 182,138. ‘ 

Manapura, 12. 

MandapeAvar Caves,- tmned into 
a Christian Church, 131, 133, 
142. 

Maneekji D. I^rofl’s- Fire Temple* 
in the Fort, 297. 

Maneekji Sett’sFire Temple at the 
Basaar Gate Streep Fort, 297. 

MAnkhed, 18. 

Mankir, 13. 

MAnpura, 18* 

Manuel, D., King of PoiiugaL 
90. 91. 

MAnyakheta,Cbp^'> r * Bashi* 
trakutu, 18 . 

Manzoni, Alessandro, SO. 
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Mamtbi dialect of Bombay, works 
by Portaguese MisBionaries, 
written in a, 37-39. 

Maroo Polo, 39. 

Marati, one of the most popular 
Gods in Bombay, his principal 
virtue, his legends, j.nd his 
temples, 54, 55* 

Masudi, 27. 

Mauryas, 20. 

Mazagon, lease of the village of, 
207, 208, 218, 228. 

Mazagon, the origin of the name 
of and account of the temples in 
the village of. 59, 60. 

Mazagon, the Portuguese Church 
at. 209, 210. 

Mealecan (Mir aH Khan), 12. 

Mejambu (Mdhim^, 43. 

Menander, IS,- 30. 

Mendham or Mendip’s Point, 339 

Menezes Dom Manoel de. 313, 
314. 

Menezes, Mai-tinho da Silveiiu, 
.226, 227.228. 

Mene..J8, J. Mendes de, 261. 

Migos, Dr. Sebastiao A., 257. 

Mint, established in Bombay, 
and the coins first struck tliere, 
291. 

Miranda, D. Ignez de. 206. 257, 
261. 

Mitchell, Rev. J. Murray, 363. 

Monsanto, D. Rodrigo de, 257, 
261, 263. 

Moreh, 22. 

Moigan, Roger, 251. 

Mubdraka, 45. 

Mubarik, 67. 

Mugbhat shrine, near Thakurdvar, 
64. 

MfiUer, Prof. Max. 19. 

Mumba, 46,47. 


« 

Mumbadevi temple, account of, 
and traditions connected with 
the, 43-47. 

Mumbiraka, 45. 

Mundaka, 49. 

Munga, 45. 


Naushirvan, .30. 

Niebuhr. Karsten, 319. 

Nima Parakh, 293. 

Noronha. D. Alfonso de. 205. 

Noronba, D. Antonio de, 219, 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador 
sent out by the New English 
Company to India in 1701, 33.5. 

Nowroji Hill, part of the Mazagon 
estate, account of the revenue 
assessment of, 223. 

Nunes, D. Fr. Gasper, the first 
apostolic Commissary and titu- 
lar bishop of India, 123. 


O’Daly, Daniel, 179. 

Oderic^ Friar, 21* 

Old Woman’s Island, or Colaba, 
24, 303. 

Orta, Gaima da, 20, 21, 22. 

Orta, Garcia da, grant of the 
island of Bombay to ; account 
of his life and career, in 
Bombay; description of bis 
bouse; the state of Bombay 
during his time; his research 
in Botanical science ; bis work 
entitled, ColloquioB doe Bimplee 
eidrogae da India 97-— 105 ; 
critical remarks on the work; 
reference to Bombay in 
the Collaquios, 105, 106; the 
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quit rent that had to be paid 
for Bombay, 107; the fruit trees, 
eqpeoially the mangoes of Bom- 
bay, 108, 109 ; bis aooonnt of 
the races and castes in Bassein, 
109-111; description of the 
Oave-temples of Salsette, 
111-112 ; bis death at Goa in* 
1570, 112. 

Orington, Ber. John, 818, 319. 

Ozenden, Henryi 324. 

Ozenden, Sir G^eo., 257, 262, 288, 
291, 323. 

Ozenden, Sir Geo., hitf career 
as President of Surat and 5th 
Goyemorof Bombay, 274-276. 


Fichkalshis of Bombay, 42, 48. 

Palshis of Bombay, 42. 

Pandurang Siraji^ a Haratba 
goldsmith, the builder of the 
present Mambadevi Temple, 46. 

Parel, deriration of the name of ; 
the Mankesbrar Temple at, 
58, 59. 

Paris and Bombay compared, 4, 6. 

Parsee Panohayet Fire Temple, 
Fort, 297. 

Parsees and their Institutions in 
Bombay, 295-299. 

Parsees, Shenshais and Kadmis, 
the first religious feud between, 
800. 

Parris, 30. 

Pataliputra, 20. 

Patan, 89. 

Phyadhiuii. 46, SS4. 

Pereim, D’Ga^r de Leio, 204. 

Perljdaa, 16. 

Peawm, Antonio, 205, 206, 207, 
21P 96S. 


Peteiy, T., 202. 

Potit, Jolin, 288. 

Philippa, Peneira, D.. 195, 106. 

Ffailopator ooina of Apollodotna, 
15, 

Pina Jo5o, 21, 205. 

Plagne fn Lidia, about the end of 
the 17th Oentniy, 191. 

P<^nlation of Bombay, at the 
end of dlllhnnt perioda from 
1661 to 189i, 848, 849. 

Pori (Pory), the ancient name of 
Elephanta, 20, 21. 

Porto, Fr. Antonio do, theapoatle 
ofBombay, Salaatte and Baa> 
aein, hia extraordinary miaaion* 
aiy aotirity in the lalanda, hia 
oonreraion of Ae prieata in the 
Kanheri and Mandpef rar Oaxe- 
tomplea to ChrlatiaDlty and 
traoaforminf; of the templea 
into Chrlatlan Chnnhea, 129> 
ISI, 142. 

Portogal, tbo polltioalrelationa of, 
in Lidia -mod Europe, in the 
middle of the 17tb Qbutnry, 
177. 

PortugneM Chnnh on the Ea* 
planade, pnlling down of the, 
in 1700; oompenaatipn paid for 
and apot provided for re* 
bqildicg the, 201, 202. 

Portuguese Obnrohes at Mahim, 
Badar and Maaagon, 209, 210, 

Fortngneae Bmpin in Lidia, Bev. 

Qodinho'a desoription of, 186-190, 

Fortngneae in India, Della Yallo 
a Pellegrino’e, aooonnt of, 186. 

Fortogneae, the religions policy 
adi^ted by the. and a eketoh of 
their xeligiona history in the 
Eaat,> 114-168. 

Poms, 81 1 22. 
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Prabhadevi or Frabbarati, the 
familj goddesB of Prabhnai ao- 
comit of the temple of, 47» 
46 , 46 . 

Frabhdaa, 36< 

Pnbhns or Fftrabhos. Bombaj, 
acooQnt of, 41, 4S, 47 
Preto, Antonio O. , Ul, S5tt. 
Frinting, the art of, introduced 
by Fortugneae Minidhariesinto 
India, 103, 104. 

Prideanx, Dean Hamphrey, hia. 
account of the Engliah Settle* 
menta in the Eaat, and his 
eftorta in regard to the build- 
ing of St. Thoniaa’a Cathedral, 
366, 367. 

Ptolemy, 23. 

Pulakeai, 22. 

Fori, the Capital of the SiUhIra 
princea of lfortbemK(mkan,in 
the ialand o>f Blephanta, in the 
Bombay Harbour, 26. 

Fyke, Captain, the firat among 
the Briljab to explore the Ele* 
^anta Carea in 1712 1 account 
of hieviaitto tbecayea, 345,346. 

BaktaV^^a, 58. 

B4ma.34. 

Bdmaohandm, the fifth T4dar 
ruler of Deragiri, 39. 

B4n» Eimati, trial of. In Bom- 
bay. in 1720. 340. 360. 
Bimavldi Temple at Ealbaderi, 
68,64. 

Bdahtrakutaa, tiie origin of, 18, 18. 
Battas, 12. 

B4Tana,84. 

Baynal, Abhd, 810. 

Behellw, erancu F., 866. 
Bhakotia, 6. 

Biobelieu. 12. 


Bolt, Thomaa, 288, 201, 306, 307. 
Boaario, Domingoa do, 170. 
Bndraddman, 16. 

St. Andrew’a Kirk, oppoaite H. 
H.'a Pocka, 361. 

St. John’a Church at Cdaba, 860. 
St. Paul’a Church at Goa, 861. 

St. Paul’a Church at Kamathi- 
pura, 861. 

St. Feter'a Church at Maaagon, 
861. 

St. Thomaa’a Cathedral, account 
of, 862-869, 866, 366. 

SL Tbumaa’a Cathedral, namea of 
well known peraona buried in 
the. 866, 867. 

Salaette, 88. 

Salaette, derivation of the name 
of, 46. 

Salaette, Dr. Fryer’a account of 
hia exonraion to, 210-818. 
Salaette, remaina of Chriatian 
Collegea and Orphanagea in, 14S, 
Salaette, two rillagea in, converted 
by the Jeauita in 1678, the 
number of converta about 
10,000, 154. 

SalTeBong (Dadar) 808. 

Sambal, the Sidi of Japjira, 308. 
Saihkargana, 13. 

Samplio, I. S. de, 864. 
Sandrooottoa. 20. 

Saatupori, 32. 

Satrapa, origin of the fhmily of 16. 
Sebaatifio, O., 819. 

Serrfio, Manuel, 806, 806. 

Sewri, derivation of the name of, 
and a Shrine dedicated to Siva 
at, 68. 

Shih Jahaa, tntenag cmna of, 17. 
Shihaii, 813, 814. 

Sbanton, Capt., 280. 
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Shaatipurif 32. 

SliaQtinatli Tomploi near the 
Bazar Gate Street, Fort, 64. 

Sbatfnandpnr, 31, 82. 

Shatahaahti (Salaette), 31. 

Shipman, Sir Abraham, 242, 250, 
251, 255, 260, 261, 278, 323. 

Shivaji, account of liia birth-place 
and parentage, aa given hj Por- 
tugueae writera, 313^316. 

Shivaji, the English Embassy from 
Bombay to Baigad on the 
occasion of the coronation ot$ 
311, 812. 

Sil4har, princes, architectural 
monuments, in North Konkan, 
and Bombay, belonging to, 32, 83. 

SiUhdras, the rulers of Bombay 
and the surrounding Tillages# 
between 816 and 1260 A; D., 26. 

Silva, Antonio da, 226. 

Silva, Bodrigues da, 261. 

Silveira, Diago da, 97. 

Silvcira, Heitor da, 75, 76, 78. 235. 

Simpdeo, 32. 

Sion, derivation of the name of, 
and its situation, 50. 

Sirbali, 32. 

Sita,34. 

Siva, 11, 34. 

Skandagupta, 11. 

Solon, the Attic standard of coins 
established by, 17. 

Somala Beva, 27. 

Somn6tha, 36, 89. 

Sonapore Cemetery, 857, 358. 

Southwell, Robert, 815. 

Sousa, Lionel de, 219, 263. 

Souza, Hartim Affonso de, 96. 

Souza, M. de Faria, 72. 

Souza, Bay de, 220, 221* 

Slovak Temples near.MuipbBdevi# 
61. 


Stephens, Thomas, a sketch of 
his life and of the works writ- 
ten by him, 163-168. 

Stevens, John, 251, 262. 

Stevenson, Rev, John, 861, 362. 

Sth4naka (Thana), 31. 

Storms, visiting Bombay at differ- 
ent periods, account of, 192-194, 
321, 825. 

Strutt, Stephen, Governor of 
Bombay, 83 x ; his visit to the 
factories under his control, 841, 
342. 

Sudarsana, the ancient lake near 
Gimar, 15. 

Sulaimin, 27. 

Sup4r6, 16, 17, 31. 

Surat, 6. 

Surat, an impo? .ant port, about 
the beginning of the 17th Cen« 
tury, 184, 185. 

Talmud, 34. 

.Tavora, Alvaro Fires de, 225. 

Tavora, Bernardino de, 221, 224. 

*Tavora, de Souza, 225. 

Tazila, 19. 

Tevur, 13. 

Thakurdv4r Temple, account of, 63. 

Thana, an important town in 
medieval times, 184. 

Thana, the Portuguese Churches 
and Convents at, 218, 214. 

Thomas, Price, 251. 

Thomson, Robert D., 25. 

Thorpe. N. 200, 201. 

Tiasttnes, 16. 

Tome, John, 251, 261| 262. 

Towers of SUence in ^mbay, 299. 

Trade with the Bast Indies, 
an associatiou oi ^..^chants 
formed in England in 1599' for 
developing the. 166. 
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^tesLiy of Marfiage between 
Charles II. of Great Britain, 
and Infanta D Gatharina of Por- 
tugal; particulars of the articles 
of the treaty and of subsequent 
affairs in connection witii it^ 
239—248, 264. 

Trindade, or the Christian village* 
of the Blessed Trinity, found- 
ed in the island of Sakette, 
account of, 146^48. 

Trinity Chapel at New Sonapore 
360. 

Tripura or Tevur, near Ja^idpur, 
Capital of ^he Kalachuri Dy« 
nasty, 13< 

Jjain, IS. 

Umarkhadi, the 'feek that once 
separated Bombay from theother 
islets of the Bombay giH)up, 46. 

Bnderi, 24. 

Uqua, 32« 

Usha, 32. 

YallSbhar 18. 

Yardhi, 49. 

Tarli and Bombay joined by an 
embankment, S6. 

Yarli, on the derivation of the 
name of, 58. 

Yarli, the Shrine ofeShambhu 
Mahadeva aft, 58. 

Yarqueiro, P. Er. Fematido, 
124. 

Yasco da Gama, 30, 233. 

Yaseoncellos, Luis Mendes de, 
267. 

Tasudeta, 49. 

Yaws, John, 324. 

Yaua, Miguei, 22U. 

Yenkatesha temple in the Fbtt, 
aecoOftt of, 60, 61. 


Yeradorionthe derivaii^ and the 
meaning of the woiri, 229, 230. 

Yersova, invasion of the harbour 
and the fort of, by the Arabe 
in 1700, 197, 198. 

Yigraha Pala, 27. 

Yikramaditya, 14. 

Yirar vills^e, 318. 

Yishnu, 11. 

Yishvanath Sbenri Telang, 226. 

Yithalvadi Temple near.Xnlba- 
devi, 64. 

Waite, Bit Nicholas, President 
in Surat in 1700, of .ihe rita( 
English Company, 324, 325, 330, 
881 . 

Wdlkesfavar Temple at Malabair 
Point, legend relating to, 38, 
34,43. 

Wilaon, "Dt. Johl|, 362. 

Ward, Charles, 324. 

Waters, Hr. Thomas, 365. 

Weldon, Gea., 824. 

Wesleyan Chapd at the Colaba 
Causewsfy, 363. 

W^ome or Wybum, Sir John, 
288, 307, 824. 

Wynne, A. B., 25. 

Xama^dim (Shamsuddin). 237. 

Xatier, St. Francis, 1^, 145, 
146, 283. 


Yaydti, fifth King of the Lunaar 
race, 41. 

Young, Captain Hem^y, 824. 

Ydsnf AliSliah,12. 

Zinsan, Chaarles, 288,- 307, 524# 
Zubar Khan, 68. 
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